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The  Fervid  Ki^hcr 

Wants  no  botler  bite. 
His  fimtlest  wish   a 

Lartfe  tin  of  Fluxite. 

tf  !<  ea<y  to  li..  SoldtTinij  Worlt  with 

l:it>»:4<ii:l 

THK  PASTE  FLUX  THAT 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

AND   LEAD-JOINTING 

ANYOVF  c  n  use  it.     Repair  your  pots  and  pans 

anJ  other  metal  articles  in  a  few  moments. 

Mechanics  will  have  Fluxite. 

Of  Ironmongers  and  Stores  in  small  nnd  large  tins. 


THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING   SET 

contains  a  special  "  small-space"  Soldering  Iron,  a  pocket 

Blow.1ami<,     Fluxite,   Solder,  etc..    and    a    pamphlet    on 

"  Soldering   Work." 

Sample  Set.  post  paid  direct,  6/- 
Tke  Ant»-Control'er  G>.  272.  Vienna  Rd..  Brrmondse)'.  England 
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PURE 

DRINKING 

WATER 

is  a*  much  a  necessity  in  health 
as  in  sickness,  and  can  be  obtained 
quickly  and  in  abundance  with  a 
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BERKEFELD," 


the    Filter    which     renders    water 
germ   free,   and    is   recommended 
by  the    medical   profession.     The  ' 
cost   is  30  •,  and  can  be  fitted  by 
your  local  plumber. 

Y/rlte  for  Illustrated  Price  List  "  N" 


The  BERKEFELD  FILTER  Co.,  Ltd., 

121  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,   W.  - 


JJOUJ3LJS     YUUl^ 

F*  K  B  s  n  .\  r       I  :s  c  o  M  B 

One  man  earned  over  116  pounds  in  three 
montha.  Auother  made  120  pounds  in  ninety 
days.  That's  what  vol  can  do— no  matter  who 
you  are  or  where  you  live.  This  is  your  op- 
portunity to  double  your  present  income 
with   a 

"  Mandel  "  Post  Card    Machine 

A.  wonderful  one-minute  picture-taker. 
Makes  5  diOerent  styles  of  pictures— 3  sizes- 
photo,  postcards,  and  buttons.  The  piciurcs 
are  finished  right  where  you  take  them,  in  a 
minute's  time,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per  min- 
ute.     New    scientific    process. 

Photos    Direct    On     Post    Cards 
No  Films,  Plates,  or  Dark  Room 

Machine  is  a  complete  Portable  Photo  StD<iio. 

An  unlimited  money-making  field.  At  car- 
niTala  and  fairs;  in  and  around  polo,  cricket 
and  football  grounds;  at  military  parades 
and  durbars;  on  busy  streets — in  fact,  every 
place  where  people  assemble — are  money-mak- 
ing fields  for  our  operators.  Small  capita 
starts    you — 

Complete      Outfits 


£2.10    and   up 

From  our  various 
machines  you  will 
surely  select  one 
that  will  suit  your 
circumstances. 
Every  machine  is 
perfect — every  one  a 
money-maker.  Write 
to-day.  Complete 
information  FREE. 
e  Chicago  Ferrotype  Co.,  Fn2 
Ferrotype  BIdg.,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


Two  Books  Free 


Garden  Tools 


Tools 


Title.  "A  Book  of 
Shows  tools  for  all  general 
trades,  but  just  now  the  garden 
tool  section  will  prove  profit- 
able to  all  requiring  good, 
s«lid,  yet  moderately  priced 
tools.     Prices  shown. 


Hose  Fittings 


Title,  "  Garden  Requisites,"  In- 
cludes garden  brasswork,  hose 
and  general  fittings.  A  fine 
showing  of  sprinklers  and  ac- 
cessories. Get  your  pen  and 
write  for  both  books  —  now, 
before  you  turn  the  page. 


JOHN 
Ppy. 


DANRS 

393c  Bourke  Street    Melb 


«iSON 
Ltd. 


November   12,   1911,. 
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CYCLONE 

PENNANT  GATE 


Fig.  A. 
lOfL 


15/- 

each. 


Less  than  5 

1/-  each 

more. 
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CAN  BE  PROPERLY  ERECTED  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

with  an  auger  and  spanner.  The  side  of  the  frame  next  the  hinge  post  is  bolted 
securely  to  the  post  and  remains  stationary  when  the  gate  is  opened.  The  top 
and  bottom  frames  are  joined  with  loose  "  T  "  sockets  to  this  fixed  bar,  and  these 
sockets  constitute  the  hinge.  The  bottom  bolt  in  the  fixed  bar  goes  through  a 
screw-socket.  By  giving  this  a  turn  to  right  or  left  the  bar  can  be  adjusted  perpen- 
dicularly to  any  post,  no  matter  how  uneven.  The  simplicity  of  the  action  and  the 
absence  of  loose  hinge  fittings  combine  to  make  a  safe,  strong  and  inexpensive  gate. 


Fig.  B. 
10ft. 

x4ft. 

in  lots  of  5, 

20- 

each. 


Less  than  5 
1  -  each 
more. 


(Patents  applied  for.) 
Fig.    B— "Pennant"  Self-clcsing  Gate. 
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Cyclone  Pty.  Ltd- 


Get  our         459  S^vanston  St. 
Catalogue  Melbourne 


Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  post  TO  DAY. 


Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  Cyclone  Catalogue,  post  free. 


Name 

Address 

ADELAIDE  ADDRESS  :  123-125  Waymoulh  St.,  Adelaide.        N.Z.  :  178  Montreal  St.,  ChrUtchurch. 
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YOU  WILL  WANT 

A   History   of  tHe 

WAR 

Order  it  now,  and  make  certain  of  Getting  the  Best. 

The  Standard  History 
of  The  War 

Edited  by  W.  STANLEY  MACBEAN  KNIGHT. 

Autlior  of  "The  Strate<,Mc  Importance  of  Belgium  in  European 
Warfare,"  etc.,  assisted  hy  a  large  staff  of  Naval  and    Military 

l''xperts. 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMES.     The  First  Now  Ready. 

Handsomely  bound  in   «'loth,    Crown  4to  (lOin.  x  Tin.),  Coloured 

riates.    Full   Page   I'ortraits,    Maj)s  and  Plans,   Photographs  of 

Scenes  and   Events  of  Unique  Interest. 

THE  WORK  will  describe  the  operations  of  all  the  belligerents 
on  sea  and  land.  A  full  account  will  be  given  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  other  political  movements  which  preceded,  and 
definitely  led  up  to,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  work  of  our 
own  men  will  be  specially  dealt  with.  The  fighting  on  sea  comes 
in  tor  particular  attention.  The  Atrocities  of  the  enemy  will  be 
chronicled,  but  proven  fact  will  be  carefully  sifted  from  the  hysteria 
of  a  stricken  people.  The  Strategy  of  the  Generals  will  be  dealt  with 
by  great  military  experts.  A  gazetteer  gives  all  the  information 
required  to  understand  fully  the  towns  and  localities  of  the  various 
battles.  Military  terms  are  fully  explained.  A  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary tells  all  about  the  heroes  of  the  war.  The  work  will  close 
with  a  wonderfully  clear  and  concise  summing-up  of  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  Europe  and  the  world. 

Altogether  it  is  a  History  no  one  ought  to  be  without. 

A  First  Payment  of  5  -  will  bring  you  the  First  Volume. 

Fill  in  form  below  for  particulars. 


To  the  STA\DARD  FLBLiSHISG  COMPAW, 

100  Flinders  Street,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me 


full  particulars  about  THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WAR  '  in  four  volumes)  and  oblige. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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WAR 


AND 


THE  FACULTY  OF  CONCENTRATION 


When  you  arrive  at  your  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  morning,  after  reading  tlie 
war  nevvSj  and  perhaps  discussing  it  with 
a  pessimistic  friend,  can  you  AT  ONCE 
settle  down  to  work,  banishing  entirely 
from  your  mind  the  disturbing  effects  of 
the  depression  which  follows  a  defeat, 
or  the  elation  which  brightens  your  eyes 
at  the  news  of  victory?  If  you  can, 
then  your  power  of  concentration  is  good. 

If  you  can  not,  then  your  power  of  con- 
centration is  bad.  It  is  a  proper  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  the  great  struggle  for  right 
and  liberty  which  our  people  and  our 
friends  are  putting  up,  but  the  work  of 
the  world  must  go  on,  and  the  best  help 
those  who  stay  at  home  can  offer  is  to  do 
the  day's  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
We   must  keep  the   wheels  going  round. 

Now,  can  you  do  your  work  thoroughly 
in  the  midst  of  distracting  influences? 
Can  you  concentrate  your  minjd  on  the 
matter  in  hand  and  exclude  all  other 
matters?  Pelman  students  can.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  lesson  papers, 
even  at  this  juncture,  come  in  regularly 
from  over  90  per  cent,  of  our  pupils. 
They  have,  in  the  first  lessons,  been  made 
to  realise  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  power  of  concentration;  they  have 
been  shown   how   to   do   it,    and   the   exer- 


cises set  have  enabled  them  to  do  it. 
i'hey  can  think  positively,  so  that  their 
thoughts   result  in   action. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  war  there  was 
a  slight  falling  ofif  in  the  number  of  les- 
son papers  sent  in,  but  this  stage  passed 
quickly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  pride 
to  the  directors  of  the  school  in  Aus- 
tralia tliat  the  flow  of  lesson  papers  is  as 
regular  now  as  it  was  before  the  war 
started.  This  shows  that  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  pupils — even  that  oif  those  who 
have  not  by  any  means  completed  the 
Course  of  Training — is  correct.  They 
]iave  already  learnt  to  control  tfieir  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  and  to  translate 
thought  into  definite  action.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand — Pelman  pupils  past  and 
present — who  are  able  to  take  the  sane 
view  of  things  and  go  on  with  their  day's 
work    in   spite   of   the   circumstances. 

We  say,  with  emphasis,  that  the  Pel- 
man  System  of  Mind  and  'Memory  Train- 
ing will  helji  you  to  secure  control  of 
your  feelings  in  the  present  juncture, 
and  enable  you  to  at  once  concentrate 
your  mind  on  the  work  that  lies  to  your 
hand  without  in  any  way  mitigating  the 
very  deep  interest  which  we  all  take  in 
the  trend  of  events. 


TAUGHT   BY   POST. 

The  Pelman  System  is 
taught  by  post  in  12  in- 
teresting and  progressive 
lessons.  No  matter  where 
you  live  and  what  your 
work,  you  can  derive  full 
benefit  from  the  lessons. 
Write  now  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Pelman  School  of 
Mind  and  Memory,  23 
Gloucester  House,  Market 
Street,  Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PEL.M.'\N  SCHOOL  OF  MIVD  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MiND  A.\L)  .MEmORV  Trainixg." 


Name. 


Address. 


PELMAN  SYSTEM  op 

MIND      AND     MEMORY     TRAINING 
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Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  wher-  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CI  IK  delay  in  llic  arrival  of  the  mails  from  England  is 
responsible  for  the  lale  apiiearance  of  STEAD'S  REVIEW 
this  month.  ArransAements  have  now  been  made  to  overcome 
this  diHicnlty.  and  the  Deeember-Jannary  nnmber  w^ill  appear 
durins;'  the  lirst    week   of  December. 

CAST  month  we  anticipated  having  to  increase  the  price 
o\  the  magazine  to  sevenpence  following  in  this  the 
examjile  of  all  the  British  monthlies.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce,  however,  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
the  |")rice  will   remain  at  sixjx'nce. 

CUE  special  article    on    German    trade    and    German  goods 
has,  owing  to    lack    of   space,  had    to  be  held  over  until 
next   month. 


AN   EDITORIAL  WORD. 


Some  of  m\-  renders  have  expostu- 
lated with  me  for  what  the)-  call  my 
pro-German  attitude,  and  I  am  very 
glad  nideed  to  have  had  their  kindl)' 
criticisms.  I  have  also  received  various 
anonymous  communications,  which  I 
am  certain  do  net  eminate  from  re<;nlar 
readers  of  Stead's  Review.  The  anony- 
mous letter  is  so  contemptible  a  thing 
that  one  can  only  be  sorry  the  writer 
is  so  ashamed  of  his  own  opinions  that 
he  dare  not  give  them  over  his  signature. 

There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  the 
remark  of  a  friend  of  mine  that  an)'one 
who  during  war  time  endeavours  to  take 
a  sensible  view  of  events,  tries  to  keep 
his  head,  and  refuses  to  believe  all  the 
cables  absolutely,  is  certain  to  be  accused 
of  want  of  patriotism.  A  hesitancy  to 
credit  all  the  accusations  against  the 
Germans ;  a  desire  to  wait  until  the 
actual  facts  had  been  sifted  from  the 
wild  statements  of  a  terrified  and  out- 
raged people,  before  condemning  the 
Kaiser's  soldiery  as  inhuman  bandits  of 
the  worst  type,  does,  1  fear,  lay  one  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  pro-German. 

No  one  deplores  more  than  I  do  the 
terrible  w^ork  of  the  Germans  in  Bel- 
gium, and,  if  I  believed  all  they  have 
been  reported  to  have  done,  I  could 
never  regard  Germany  as  a  civilised 
power  again.  If  all  the  stories  are  true, 
then  the  Germans  but  merit  the  ghastly 
treatment  they  accuse  the  Russians  of 


having  meted  out  during  their  raid  into 
East  Prussia,  early  m  the  war.  If  true, 
the  German  "  Methods  of  Barbarism  " 
will  brand  them  for  all  time  with  the 
curse  of  Cain. 

That  we  must  not  implicitly  believe 
all  the  reports  which  reach  us,  even 
through  official  channels,  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Rheims  Cathedral  and 
Louvain.  The  whole  world  thrilled 
with  indignation  and  anger  when  the 
announcement  was  made  of  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  age-old  cathedral  at 
Rheims,  where,  since  the  days  of  Clod- 
wig,  the  Kings  of  France  were  crowned, 
where  Jeanne  d'Arc  finally  consum- 
mated her  great  work  of  giving  France 
back  to  the  French,  where  millions  from 
all  over  the  world  stood  in  awe  and 
worship.  "  Eye-witnesses  "  told  us  of 
the  crashing  shells  which  destroyed  the 
roof,  the  walls,  the  stately  towers,  the 
gorgeous  rose  window,  the  magnificent 
facade,  and  that  glorious  west  front 
adorned  with  the  wonderful  carving  of 
the  middle  ages.  AH  had  gone,  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  We  now  learn  that  the 
"  eye-witnesses  "  told  us  more  than  they 
could  possibly  have  seen,  for  the  towers 
still  stand,  the  rose  window  is  intact 
the  west  front  is  unharmed,  the  roof  has 
been  burnt  off,  and  fire  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  interior,  but  the  walls 
are  still  there.  The  Germans  ought 
never  to  have  shelled  Rheims,  and  thus 
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risked  destroying  an  irreplaceable  monu- 
ment, but  the  citv^  is  fortified,  and  has 
undoubtedl)"  great  strategic  importance. 

It  should  never  ha^•e  been  subjected  to 
shell  fire,  but  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
death-dealing  projectiles  were  hurling 
upon  the  city  efforts  must  have  been 
made  to  avoid  destroying  the  cathedral. 
Those  who  have  been  at  Rheims  will  re- 
member how  the  sacred  edifice  domi- 
nates the  ancient  city.  Had  there  been 
real  intention  of  harming  the  pile,  it 
could  not  possibly  have  escaped.  What 
evident!)-  happened  was  that  one  or  two 
shells  struck  the  roof,  which  caught 
alight.    Fire  did  the  rest  of  the  damage. 

At  Louvain  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  destruction  of  the  great  Univer- 


sity, and  of  much  of  the  city  itself,  but 
some  colour  is  lent  to  the  German  asser- 
tion that  the  fire  there  was  accidental, 
because  we  now  learn  that,  despite 
official  assertions  that  the  magnificent 
Town  Hall  was  also  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, it  is  still  intact. 

1  have  not  given  these  two  instances 
to  excuse  in  any  way  the  acts  of  van- 
dalism of  which  the  Germans  have  been 
guilt}^ — for  these  and  for  other  atrocities 
a  terrible  retribution  will  ere  long  fall 
on  them — but  merely  to  show  that  it  is 
unwise  to  implicitly  believe  every  wild 
story  which  appears  in  cables  from 
Europe,  even  when  these  come  through 
official  channels. 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagoni. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.       Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue   to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAGON     WORKS, 
KENSINQTOM,   MELBOURNE. 


HIMROD'S 
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'it  Worked  Like  a  Charm" 

—  writes  a  clerp.'man  who  had 
suffered     from   Asthmatic    affec- 
tions for  fifty  years.     For  astfmia, 
catarrh,  ordinary  coughs  and 
colds.    You  too,  will  find  im- 
mediate relief  with  Himrod's 
AsihniaCure. 
At  chemists  everywhere 
4/3  a  tiiu 
Your  chemist  can  obtain  a  free  sample 
for  you.     Ask  for  it 
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rr^EIGHT  INCREASED""-T 

A.i    INPf-IPQ     G   H    B.lRradrordJwrltea: 
•♦^    ll^V^nCO.      Before  I  started  7ourB78. 
tern  mv   height   u-as  4  feet   31  inches.     No*  It  Ig 
.*i  feet  I  inch  ■•     1  can  Increase  yoUr  height  by  from 
2io<i  Inches  wit hto  three  months      Noapplianras. 
drufiB,  nor  dieting      Send  three  panny  ttamps  forBj^-: 
(urther  particulars  of    mv   svstem    and   coy    /'OO    "^ 
Ruar;inlee.  -ARTHU   ,    OIRVAH.  Specialist  in     ■    ' 
the   Increa'^e  o     He.cht.Dcpt     R.R  .  IT,  Stroud 
Or«en  Roftd,  London,  N. 


.  S.  A.  Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair 

restorer 


and 


Quickly    changes 
GRAY  or  WHITE 
J  Hair  to  its  Natural 
^Colou^  &  Beauty. 
It  is  as  good  as 
its  promise  and  is 
not  an  experiment,  but  has  been  in 
use  for  nearly  8o  years  throughout 
the  civilized  world.     It  is  the  best, 
the    best    is    always    the    cheapest. 


Get  a  Bottle  and  be  convinced. 


Sold  everywhere  by  Chemists,  Perfumers.  &c.  If  yoa 
cannot  procure  iocaliy  send  this  advertitemeut  with 
P.O.O.  or  tamns  for  4s.  to  114  Southampton  Row, 
London,  and  a  full-sized  large  bottle  will  be  sent 
Uairiase  Paid   anywnere  in  the  United   Kinydom. 
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Smoke  "Chairman"  and 
enjoy  tobacco  at  its  best. 


|\  yi  ANY  men  have  tried  the  pipe  and  given  it  up  in  disgust       They  see 
^     ■'^      how  completely  other  men  enjoy  it.  and  they  know  that  cigarettes  or 

cigars  do  not  quite  meet  their  wants — do  not  give  the  full  enjoyment  that  they 

see  the  reeJ  pipe  smoker  has  in  his  pipe. 

Usually  there  is  a  reason  for  their  disgust,  and  that  reason  is  usually  the  tobacco. 

Many  tobaccos — most — are  not  cool.  They  burn  or  bite  the  tongue. 
However  good  they  may  be  in  other  ways  they  cannot  continue  to  please 
because  of  this  fatal  defect. 

But  there  is  a  tobacco — a  pipe  mixture — which  is  cool — always  cool — no 
mailer  how  much  it  is  smoked. 


And  it  IS  also  a  fine  tobacco  of  good  flavour  and 
pleasing  aroma.  It  is  Chairman — the  tobacco  that 
continues  to  please. 


If  those  men  who  have  given  up  the  pipe 
would  return  to  it  and  give  it  a  (air  trial 
with  Chairman  ihey — or  most  of  them — 
would  find  in  it  the  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  pipe  that  others  have  and  which 
thev  have  sought. 

For  the  Australasian  Market  Chair- 
man is  packed  in  ilb.  airtight 
tins  in  the  original  medium 
strength,  and  also  in  mild  and  full 
strengths,  and  is  sold  by  all  lead- 
ing   tobacconists    at     3  -     per     tin. 
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Made  and  Guaranteed  by  R.  J.  LEA  LTD.,  Manchester,  England. 
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Pr.AN   OF   OSTEND,    SHOWING  INCONVENIENT   ARTIFICIAL   HAEBOUE. 
The    Basin    Leopold    is    used    solely  for  scouring  out   the  Channel. 


BRITISH     NAVAL     LOSSES. 
ARMOURED    CRUISERS: 

Good  Hope,    14,100  tons,  2  q.2  in.  guns,  sunk   by  Gneisnau   and   Scharnhorst,   11,420 

tons,  8  8.2  in.  g"uns. 

Monmouth,    0;8oo   tons,    14    6    in.    guns,  sunk   by  Gneisnau   and   Scharnhorst,   11,420 

tons,  8  8.2  in,  guns. 

Cressy,   12,000  tons,  2  q.2  in.  g'uns,  sunk  by  submarine. 

Hogue,  12,000  tons,  2  q.2  in.  guns,  sunk  by  submarine. 

Aboukir,     12,000    tons.    2   q.2     in.     guns,  sunk   by   submarme. 

LIGHT    CRUISERS: 

Hawke.  7,350  tons,  2  q.2  in.  guns,  sunk  by  submarine. 

Hermes,  5,600  tons,   1 1  6  in.  guns,   sunk  by  submarine. 

Pathfinder,  3000  tons,  8  4  in.  guns,  sunk  by  submarine. 

Amphion,  3440  tons,  10  4  in.  guns,  sunk   by  a  mine. 

Pegasus,  2,135  tons,  8  4  in.  guns,  sunk  by    Koenigsburg,    3,350     tons,     10    4.1     in. 

guns. 
Submarine    D5    sunk    by    a    mine,    and   another  lost. 
Submarine   A.E.i    lost. 

Total:    5    Armoured   cruisers — ■5Q.Q00    tons;   5   light  cruisers,   18,525  tons. 

GERMAN    NAVAL    LOSSES. 
ARMOURED    CRUISER: 
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Mamz,  4,280  tons,  12  4.1  in.  guns,  sunk  by  Lion,  26,000  tons,  8  13.5  in.  guns,  and 
other  vessels. 

Koln.  4,280  tons,  12  4.1  in.  guns,  sunk  by  Lion,  26,000  tons,  8  13.5  in.  guns,  and 
other   vessels. 

Emden,  3,5Q2  tons,   10  4.1   in.  guns,  sunk   by  Sydney,   5,600  tons,   8  6  in.   guns. 

Ariadne,  2,618  tons,  10  4.1  in.  guns,  sunk  by  Lion,  26,000  tons,  8  13.5  in.  guns, 
and  other  vessels. 

Hela,    2,000   tons,   4   3.4   in.    guns,    sunk  by  submarine. 

Submarines,  at  least  two  sunk  in  North   Sea. 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers,  two  sunk  in  action  off  Heligoland,  and  four  by  the  Un- 
daunted, 3.520  tons,  2  6  in.  guns,  and  destroyers. 

Total:   I   armoured  cruiser — Q.350  tons:   6  light  cruisers,  20,848  tons. 
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EDITED   BY 


HENRY  STEAD. 


PROGRESS    OF   THE   WAR. 


NOVEMBER   11,  1914. 

The  Ebb  Tide. 

The  How  of  the  German  tide  of  in- 
vasion has  ceased,  and  the  ebb  has  set 
in.  Since  I  wrote  on  the  war  last 
month,  matters  have  assumed  a  far 
more  cheerful  aspect  for  the  Allies,  al- 
though actually  the  Germans  occupy 
more  advanced  positions  than  they  did 
then.  Antwerp  has  fallen,  demonstrat- 
ing the  inability  of  the  most  powerful 
forts  to  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
huge  German  howitzers  ;  Ostend  has 
been  occupied.  But  the  great  attempt 
to  reach  Calais  has  been  foiled,  for  the 
naval  guns  from  the  sea  battered  the 
German  columns  to  pieces,  the  inun- 
dated country  defied  the  invaders,  and 
drowned  them  out  of  their  trenches. 
We  have  now  reached  the  position 
where  a  drawn  battle  is  in  effect  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies,  anything  but  a  de- 
cisive victory  is  a  defeat  for  the  Ger- 
mans. All  the  French  and  British  need 
do— now  that  they  have  definitely  aban- 
doned Belgium  to  its  fate — is  to  pre- 
vent the  Germans  advancing  any  fur- 
ther ;  the  Russian  steam-roller  will  ulti- 
mately compel  the  Germans  to  so 
weaken  their  western  armies  that  the 
Allies  in  France  should  be  able  to  break 
into  Germany.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter.  Far  from  it.  Hitherto  the 
Germans  have   done   all   the   attacking, 


and  the  Allies  have  sat  tight  in  care- 
fully prepared  entrenchments.  We  have 
just,  and  only  just,  managed  to  keep 
chi  foe  from  driving  us  out.  Soon  the 
order  will  be  reversed,  and  we  shall 
have  to  attack  an  enemy  cleverly  posted 
behind  earthworks,  specially  designed 
to  meet  our  attack. 

The  Need  of  Antwerp. 

The  Germans  had  to  take  x^ntwerp, 
first  because  it  harboured  the  remnants 
of  the  Belgian  army,  which  was  danger- 
ous on  their  flank,  and,  second,  because 
it  forms  the  natural  termination  of  their 
line  of  defence  in  case  their  advance 
towards  Calais  and  Paris  fails.  It 
cannot  be  turned  without  violation  of 
Dutch  territory.  The  German  lines  will 
be  pivoted  there.  There  is  now  no 
chance  of  cutting  the  German  communi- 
cations in  Belgium,  but  it  is  probably 
that  before  long,  if  again  repulsed  in 
Northern  France,  the  advance  line  of 
German  entrenchments  on  the  Aisne 
will  be  abandoned  for  new  prepared 
positions  nearer  the  Belgian  frontier. 
After  having  taken  Antwerp,  the  Ger- 
mans rushed  on  to  Ostend,  but  the  re- 
treating Belgian  army  managed  to 
escape  into  Northern  France.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  though,  crossed  ihe  Dutch 
frontier,  and  are  now  interned  in  Hol- 
land. 
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The    Rush   to    Calais! 

1  he  Germans  evulentl\  allcmplcd  lo 
use  Ostend  as  a  base  for  sul)mariiu'  iiul 
torpcilo  operations  against  our  ships. 
Four  oi  their  ohlcst  torpedo  boats, 
steahng  down  tlie  coast  from  ICnidon, 
were  intcrce[ited  by  the  I'  uddinitcd 
and  a  tlotdhi  of  destroyers,  and 
promptly  sent  to  the  bottom.  Others 
may  have  escaped  the  watchini:^  war 
ships.  Submarines  certainly  managed 
to  reach  the  port,  and  one  succeeded  in 
torpedoing  the  light  cruiser  Hermes 
right  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  When 
the  Germans  attempted  to  march  west- 
wards along  the  coast  toward  Dunkirk 
our  monitors  stopjjed  them.  The  British 
navy  does  not  possess  such  vessels,  hut. 
fortunately,  three  had  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Brazilian  Government, 
and  we  took  them  over.  The  monitor  is 
reall)-  for  use  in  river  work,  and  has, 
consequently,  a  very  light  draft,  just 
the  boat  needed  for  the  shallow  Bel- 
gian coast.  The  water  they  operate  in 
is  not  deep  enough  for  submarines,  con- 
sequently they  were  safe  from  attack 
The  hail  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  sea 
entirely  prevented  the  Germans  from 
getting  through  to  Dunkirk,  but  thus 
far  we  have  not  been  able  to  wrest 
Ostend  from  them. 

What  We  Are  Not  Told. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  the  cables 
have  monotonously  reported  continual 
successes  for  the  Allies,  but  a  careful 
study  of  these  shows  that  we  have  sus- 
tained several  reverses.  These  are  never 
chronicled — official  reports  from  Lon- 
don carefully  omit  reference  to  defeats 
— but  later  cables  are  permitted  to  refer 
to  our  successful  recapture  of  ground 
lost  a  few  days  ago,  and  so  on.  It  is 
only  by  careful  perusal  of  the  cables 
and  comparison  with  what  we  have  been 
permitted  to  see  before,  that  we  are  able 
to  get  a  fairly  just  idea  of  what  is 
going    on.      Xaturalh',    as    we    are    not 


alUtwed  to  learn  of  unfavourable  de- 
velopments, wc  i)crh.ii)s  read  rather  too 
much  into  the  news  we  do  receive.  At 
any  rate,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cables 
occup\-  a  good  deal  of  space,  they  tell 
us  vcr\-  little.  The  headlines  in  the 
dail\-  papers  make  rather  peculiar  read- 
uig.  Not  once  since  October  13th  has 
there  been  a  day  in  which  the  Allies 
ha\  c  not  "  advanced."  "  Germans  hurled 
l)ack  "  is  rather  a  favourite  caption, 
which  must,  1  imagine,  be  kept  stand- 
ing. All  the  same,  aespite  the  steady 
advance  of  the  Allies  every  day  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  the  Germans  have 
been -dislodged  from  but  few  positions. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  been  everywhere 
foiled  in  their  efforts  to  break  through 
the  Allies'  lines  towards  Calais,  and 
that  is  the  vital  thing.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  pity  to  exhaust  the  diction- 
ary, telling  of  tremendous  successes, 
when  all  that  has  been  done  is  to  stand 
rock  like  when  the  Germans  surged  upon 
our  lines. 

As  We  Were ! 

It  is  true  we  read  of  the  Germans 
being  thrown  back  five  miles  one  day, 
three  perhaps  the  next,  "  hurled  in  head- 
long rout"  for  ten  miles,  and  so  on, 
until  it  would  seem  that  they  were  at 
last  on  the  run,  but,  despite  these  official 
cables,  we  find  to-day  that  fighting  is 
going  on  in  precisely  the  same  region 
as  it  was  a  fortnight  ago.  On  October 
27th  the  battle  was  raging  on  a  line 
from  Dixmude  through  Roulers,  Ypres, 
Armentieres,  La  Basse  on  to  Arras.  The 
latest  cables  mention  engagements  at 
all  these  places.  The  Allies  were  within 
four  miles  of  Ostend,  the  Germans  were 
said  to  have  evacuated  that  port,  the 
Allies  were  at  Courtrai,  the  possession  of 
which  would  make  the  continued  German 
occupation  of  Lille  impossible,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  But  the  Germans  still 
hold  Ostend,  are  again  in  Roulers,  must 
have    Courtrai,    for    they     are     still     :n 
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Lille.  Furious  fighting  is  still  progress- 
ing for  the  possession  of  Arras.  The 
net  result  of  the  terrible  struggle — the 
loss  of  life  must  have  been  awful — is 
that  the  Allies  are  occupying  much  the 
same  ground  as  they  were  a  month  ago, 
but  the  Germans  have  been  foiled  and 
their  advance  has  been  sta}-ed,  and  that 
IS  all  that  is  needed. 

The   Uselessness  of   Forts. 

In  the  south  the  Germans  cling  ten- 
aciously to  St.  Mihiel,  the  foothold 
they  obtained  on  the  Meuse  between 
\"erdun  and  Toul.  Their  continvied 
presence  there  makes  it  absolutel}-  cer- 
t;nn  that  they  must  have  captured  seve- 
ral of  the  forts  connecting  the  two  great 
fortresses.  Of  course  we  have  had  no 
word  to  this  effect,  m  the  official  cables, 
but  the  foe  could  not  be  in  St.  Mihiel 
if  the  French  still  held  the  forts  on 
either  side.  According  to  French  ad- 
vices the  position  of  the  Germans  there 
IS  now  desperate,  but  obviously  so  long 
as  they  are  there  a  large  French  field 
army  must  remain  in  the  vicinit)-,  other- 
wise Verdun  and  Toul  would  fall. 
1  he  Allies  realise  now  that  no  modern 
fort  can  stand  against  the  German  guns, 
and  that  the  only  defence  is  an  army  in 
the  field.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  after  the  Boer  war  our  military  ex- 
perts quite  understood  that  the  modern 
steel-capped  cupola  gun-mounting,  for 
forts,  was  useless.  They  told  the 
French  General  Staff  so,  but  apparently 
the  warning  was  not  heeded.  The 
South  African  experience  showed  that  a 
hard  surface  like  steel  or  concrete  was 
just  the  very  thing  that  a  great  howitzer 
shell  needed,  to  make  its  explosion  most 
deadly.  If  it  fell  fairly  on  a  cupola 
it  utterly  destroyed  it.  If  it  fell  on 
sand,  well,  nothing  much  happened. 

Fictitious    Millions. 

One   of   the  most   remarkable   things 
about  the  fighting  in   the  north   is  the 


reference  in  the  cables  to  the  Allies 
being  in  inferior  numbers.  Surely  by 
this  time,  with  the  whole  French  army 
available,  together  with  its  Colonial 
forces,  with  our  expeditionary  force, 
which  must  be  approaching  200,000,  our 
Indian  troops,  which  by  now  ought  to 
be  near  50,000,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  furious  German  attacks  at  the 
most  vital  spot  on  the  whole  battle 
front  with  at  least  equal  numbers  ?  The 
Germans  have  their  eastern  frontier  to 
look  after  as  well  as  their  western,  but 
the  Allies  in  France  have  only  the  one 
fighting  front  to  maintain.  It  is  well. 
by  the  way,  to  do  a  little  arithmetic 
before  we  accept  all  the  figures  the 
cables  are  kind  enough  to  vouchsafe  to 
us.  For  instance,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner informs  us  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  3,000,000  Russian  troops 
massed  on  the  Vistula.  We  ma\-  at  once 
dismiss  such  fantastic  figures  from  our 
minds.  Russia,  of  course,  has  a  vast 
population,  and  an  immense  number  of 
men  available  who  could  bear  arms,  but 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  impossible 
to  manufacture  a  soldier  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  even  when  he  has  been 
trained  it  is  no  use  sending  him  to  the 
front  without  equipment.  In  time  Rus- 
sian's millions  will  be  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  the  war,  but  up  to  now  she  can- 
not possibly  have  put  more  soldiers 
into  the  field  than  she  has  trained.  The 
Russian  peace  establishment  is,  it  is 
true,  enormous — 1,200,000 — but  of  these 
200,000  are  in  Asia,  and  100,000  in  the 
Turkish  frontier,  and  neither  of  these 
two  armies  can  be  used  in  Europe.  So 
we  get  an  available  army  of  900,000. 
The  active  reserve  of  600,000  is  also  in 
the  field,  and  the  second  reserves,  num- 
bering 1,100,000,  will  some  of  them  be 
there  also  by  now.  This  makes  a  total 
field  force  of  2,600,000.  It  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  imagine  that  anything  like 
the  whole  of  it  is  concentrated  on  the 
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X'istula.  Troops  .ire  on  tlic  Koviin.iiiiiin 
frontier,  troops  arc  in  Cialina,  lruii|)s 
are  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier, 
troops  arc  required  lor  communication. 
If  there  are  more  than  a  million  men 
opposinj;  the  German  raid,  it  would  \)c 
surprising. 

The  German  Raid  to  Warsaw. 

It  is,  1  thmk.  prett\-  evident  that  the 
Ciermans  were  not  in  great  strength  near 
Warsaw.  In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Germans  have  done  what  the 
Russians  did  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  in  East  Prussia.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  made  a  raid  in  force  to  the 
gates  of  Warsaw  in  order  to  save,  f 
possible,  the  Austrian  armies  in  Galicia. 
Rennekampf  saved  Paris,  but  it  looks 
as  if  the  Germans  had  failed  to  save 
Przymsel.  The  reasons  for  assuming 
that  the  German  advance  into  Poland 
was  not  in  great  force  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  impossibility  of  transporting 
large  bodies  of  men  and  supplies 
quickly  over  the  solitary  railway  avail- 
able, and  along  the  execrable  roads,  the 
fact  that  continual  German  reinforce- 
ments are  arriving  in  Belgium,  and, 
above  all,  the  rapid  way  in  which  the 
Russians  have  driven  back  the  foe. 
Further  reasons  for  the  assumption  may 
l^e  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
only  claim  to  have  accounted  for  18,000 
Germans,  that  they  make  no  mention  at 
all  of  heavy  guns,  and,  finally,  that  they 
tell  of  having  won  entrenched  positions 
again  and  again  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Now,  we  know  well  that  the 
cold  steel,  when  the  opposing  forces  are 
equal,  can  only  be  used  effectively  as 
the  final  effort,  after  long  preparation 
by  searching  artillery  fire.  To  storm 
entrenched  positions  in  the  way  the 
Russians  are  reported  to  have  done  can 
only  mean  that  these  trenches  were 
weakly  held,  otherwise  the  surging  Rus- 
sians would  have  been  wiped  out  ere 
ever   they    reached    their    foes.      Whilst 


giving  the  Russians  every  credit  for 
iiumensely  imjiroved  efficiency,  1  cannot 
yet  credit  their  being  able  to  defeat  any- 
thing like  an  ecjual  force  of  Germans, 
wJKM,  awa)-  on  tiie  western  frontier,  the 
llower  of  the  French  and  British  armies 
are  only  just  holding  their  own  against 
them.  No,  everything  points  to  the  ad- 
vance on  Warsaw  being  a  raid  only,  ^t 
undoubtedly  achieved  its  object,  and  re- 
lieved the  pressure  on  the  Austrians  ^n 
Galicia.  Fortunately,  though,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Dual  Empire  were  not 
able  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
res]iite  thus  obtained  for  them. 

Annihilated,   but   Still    Fighting. 

Clearly,  though,  they  did  force 
back  the  Russians,  although,  as  usual, 
we  heard  nothing  about  this.  We  know 
it  must  have'  been  so,  however,  because 
cables  from  Petrograd  now  tell  us  of 
the  reoccupation  of  Jaroslav,  and  other 
places,  which  the  Russians  took  \veeks 
ago.  They  would  not  mention  reoccu- 
pying  them  unless  they  had  been 
obliged  to  evacuate  them.  It  is  puzzl- 
ing to  the  observer,  who  accepts  im- 
plicitly the  official  cables  from  Russia, 
to  account  for  there  being  any  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  field  still.  We  have 
had  reports  of  absolutely  overwhelming 
victories,  as  a  result  of  which  immense 
numbers  of  Austrians  have  been  slain 
and  captured,  and  now  we  are  informed 
of  the  "  greatest  victory  of  the  war,"  m 
which  the  enemy's  losses  totalled  no 
less  than  300,000.  We  sincerely  hope 
this  could  be  true,  but  a  little  considera- 
tion shows  that  it  cannot  be,  or  if  it  ^s, 
what  we  have  previously  been  told  is 
incorrect.  Taking  the  Russian  figures, 
the  Austrians  ought  to  have  lost  about 
800,000  men  Yet  they  still  have  armies 
in  being  !  The  total  Austrian  force,  in- 
cluding the  Hungarian  army,  is  under 
1,800.000,  and  of  these,  for  some 
months  at  any  rate,  only  1. 100. 000  are 
considered  effective.      At   least   500,000 
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men  would  be  needed  for  communica- 
tions and  garrison  work.  Bohemia  has 
to  be  kept  in  order.  We  are  told  of  an 
army  200,000  strong  watching  the 
Italian  border,  and  of  300,000  men 
fi^htmg  the  Servians.  It  is  clear  that, 
at  the  very  most  little  over  half  the 
Alistrian  force— say  a  million  men — - 
could  have  been  fighting  in  Galicia 
I  ake  the  Russian  figures  of  losses  from 
these,  and  we  have  only  left  a  paltry 
200,000 !  Obviously  there  is  some  in- 
accuracy somewhere.  Still,  whilst  \vc 
must  discount  greatly  the  figures  of 
dead  and  captive,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Russians  have  again  driven  back  the 
.Vustrians  from  the  positions  which  tl' 
latter  retook  when  the  Tsar's  forces  had 
to  concentrate  on  Warsaw  to  repel  the 
Germans. 

Closing  th3   North  Sea. 

On  anodicr  page  I  refer  to  Lord 
Fisher's  appointment  as  First  Sea  Lord. 
The  redoubtable  sea  dog  has  quickly 
made  his  presence  felt.  The  North  Sea 
has  been  closed  to  neutral  shipping,  but 
the  reasons  given  for  so  doing  are  ob- 
\iously  merely  for  popular  consump- 
tion. They  all  existed  before,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  assume,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  quarters,  that  the  Germans  had 
suddenly  invited  the  step  by  their  mine- 
laying  methods.  The  ostensible  rea- 
sons for  closing  the  sea  have  been  there 
for  weeks,  but  the  man  bold  enoueh  to 
take  the  step  had  not  arrived.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Britain  would  never  have  de- 
clared the  North  Sea  a  military  area 
without  first  hearing  what  the  United 
States  had  to  say  about  it,  so  her  ac- 
quiescence— the  only  one  that  counts^ 
i.'=  certain.  Clearly  the  close  blockade 
of  the  German,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Nor- 
wegian coasts  has  been  raised,  and  the 
German  ships  will  be  freer  to  come  out, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  That  they  realise 
this  is  shown  b)-  the  raid  towards  Yar- 
mouth,   when    the    Hal y con    just    man- 


aged to  escape,  and  the  submarine  D5 
was  sunk  by  a  mine  dropped  by  one 
of  the  fleeing  German  crui-sers.  This 
method  of  defence,  by  the  way,  is  fully 
permitted  by  the  rules  of  naval  warfare, 
but  the  mines  sown  by  an  escaping  war- 
ship must  be  so  made  that  they  sink 
within  an  hour.  Nelson  resorted  to  all 
manner  of  stratagems  to  induce  the 
French  fleet  to  come  out,  when  he  was 
blockading  Toulon,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  North  Sea  is  left  appar- 
ently open  to  tempt  the  Germans  from 
their  safe  harbours.  They  must  know 
very  well,  though,  that  the  destroyers 
and  submarines  which  will  be  keeping 
watch  can  summon  our  warships  in- 
stantly. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
closing  the  sea  is  certainly  to  prevent 
any  supplies  reaching  Germany  via  any 
of  the  northern  neutral  States.  This  is 
very  important,  because  we  have  little 
chance  of  crushing  Germany  in  the 
field,  for  a  long  time,  but  must  rely 
upon  internal  distress  and  trouble  to 
give  us  ultimate  victory. 

The  Second   Nava!  Fight. 

The  naval  action  off  the  Chilian 
coast  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
what  our  own  naval  men  have  always 
admitted,  that  ship  for  ship  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  formidable  antagonists. 
That  more  powerful  ships  should  prove 
victorious  is  not  surprising,  although  it 
has  been  common  to  rather  belittle  the 
German  gunnery.  Our  defeat  does  not 
at  all  reflect  on  the  individual  courage 
of  our  men,  but  it  is  very  regrettable 
that  the  Germans  should  escape  un- 
scathed, despite  the  more  powerful  guns 
of  the  Good  Hope,  and  that  the  Glas- 
gow, although  more  powerfully  armed, 
faster,  and  larger  than  either  the  Dres- 
den or  Leipzig,  who  engaged  her,  should 
not  have  accounted  for  one  or  other  of 
these  boats.  The  Good  Hope  belongs 
to  the  Drake  class,  which,  w-hen  built, 
were  regarded    as    splendidly    efficient 
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ships  They  were.  1  re:ncinhet.  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  .it  tlie  naval  review- 
on  the  occasion  of  the  loronation  of 
Kuii;  Kciward  \ll  Still,  the  Sc/uini- 
fiorst  and  CinnsNittt,  althouj^'h  smaller, 
were  completed  six  years  after  the  Good 
Ho/>t\  and,  between  them,  were  able  to 
oppose  i»i  8  J  inch  ,i;uns  to  the  twci  Q  j 
she  possessed.  That  this  should  have 
been  possible  is  the  disquieting  thin;^. 
Over  a  month  a;..,^o  the  Admiralt)-  must 
have  known  that  these  two  German 
armoured  cruisers  were  bound  for  South 
America.  There  was  amjile  time  to 
send  out  ships  able  to  meet  them  on 
terms  of  overwhelming  superiority,  and 
yet,  when  the  Germans  finally  arrive, 
after  their  long  journey,  they  are  met 
by  two  of  our  armoured  cruisers,  so 
much  inferior,  that  both  of  them  are 
promptly  sunk.  We  are  told  that  if  tho 
Canopus  had  been  there  it  would  have 
been  different,  but  she  probably  was  not 
on  hand,  because  she  is  too  slow.  It  is 
true  that  she  mounts  four  i2-mch  guns, 
but  she  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  can 
only  do  i8  knots  at  the  best,  whilst  the 
Germans'  slowest  boat  is  22  knots. 

Turkey  Comss  In. 

The  most  notable  happening  during 
the  month  has  been  the  action  of  Tur- 
key. It  is  pretty  obvious  that  she  has 
been  forced — tricked  if  you  will — into 
hostile  acts  against  Russia  bv  the  Ger- 
mans  and  their  friends  in  Constan- 
tinople. To  come  into  the  struggle 
now  is  so  shortsighted  a  policy  that  1 
cannot  believe  that  the  Turk,  who  is  an 
astute  person  in  international  affairs, 
would  ever  have  done  it  had  his  hand 
not  been  forced  in  some  way.  The  re- 
sponsible  rulers  in  Turkey  would  never 
allow  their  own  personal  feelings  to 
blind  their  judgment  in  high  politics. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  use  blink- 
ing the  fact  that  Germany,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  consistently  shown 
herself   Turkey's    friend.      During   that 


tiim-  Russia  has  shown  herself  as  con- 
sistentl)'  the  .Sultan's  eneni}-.  It  is  the 
li.il)il  ill  England  to  imagine  that  Tur- 
ke\'  looks  upon  Great  Britain  as  her 
best  friend.  \\"li\'  we  think  so,  heaven 
knows.  True,  she  supported  Germany 
in  Turkey's  favour  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  backed  the  wrong  horse,  as  Lord 
.Salisbur)-  confessed  afterwards,  but  she 
took  Cyprus  from  the  Sultan,  and,  al- 
though, when  she  took  charge  of  Egypt 
she  made  the  most  solemn  promises  ro 
hand  back  the  country  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  she  has  actually 
taken  it  away  altogether  from  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Then,  too,  instead 
of  supporting  the  Sultan  when  he  em- 
ployed coercive  measures,  Great  Britain 
was  always  making  a  fuss  about  his 
treatment  of  the  Armenians  and  other 
peoples  under  his  sway,  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  oppress  !  No,  the  Turk  has 
every  reason  to  prefer  Germany  to  any 
of  the  Allies,  but  to  allow  his  country 
to  be  embroiled  in  the  present  conflict 
is  shockingly  bad  statesmanship.  There 
are  already  signs  that  Turkey  is  anxious 
to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  Rusisa  would  never  allow  it  now. 
Turkey's  action  has  played  straight  into 
the  Tsar's  hands.  That  Russia  was  not 
unprepared  for  such  a  crisis  is  shown 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  of  her 
troops  into  the  Armenian  provinces. 

Russia's  Coal  in  Sight. 

Russia  has  long  desired  Constan- 
tinople, and  she  actually  had  her  hands 
on  it  in  1877,  but  Germany  and  Eng- 
land compelled  her  to  leave  it  alone. 
This  time  she  will  get  what  she  has  so 
long  coveted  and  Britain  especially  has 
so  long  opposed  her  having.  Circum- 
stances alter  cases,  though,  and  in  view 
of  the  immense  obligations  the  Allies 
will  be  under  to  Russia,  they  can  hardly 
object  to  her  obtaining  this  golden  key 
of  the  Near  East,  which  practically  con- 
trols the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  route  to 
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India  and  the  Far  East.  Not  only  may 
we  expect  Russia  to  take  the  Darda- 
nelles, we  must  also  count  on  her  an- 
nexing the  Armenian  provinces  Trebi- 
7.ond,  Ezerum,  Bitlis  and  Van,  which 
march  with  her  present  frontier.  Such 
annexation  would,  at  any  rate,  finally 
settle  the  Armenian  question.  Nemesis, 
which  has  hung  long  over  the  unspeak- 
able Turk,  has  descended  at  last,  and 
Russia  will  see  that  he  is  finally  driven 
from  the  soil  of  Europe,  which  he  has 
defiled  too  long.  That  the  Gordian 
knot  of  Constantinople  should  be  cut 
by  the  sword  of  Russia  will  no  doubt 
make  many  of  our  people  squirm, 
brought  up  as  they  have  been  to  re- 
gard the  Muscovite  as  the  very  devil.  For 
generations  the  diplomatists  of  Europe 
have  squabbled  over  the  fate  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  historic  city  of  thvi 
Golden  Horn,  and  their  differences  en- 
abled the  Turk  to  hang  on,  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  The  matter  will  be 
settled  once  for  all  when  Russia  at  long 
last  obtains  her  goal,  and,  after  many 
disappointments,  many  reverses,  pos- 
sesses herself  of  an  ice-free  exit  to  the 
outside  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
though,  that  in  stretching  after  the 
prize  she  does  not  weaken  her  efforts 
against  Germany,  for  without  her  ear- 
nest co-operation,  the  Allies  have 
clearly  no  chance  at  all  of  winning  out 
against  the  Kaiser's  men. 

What  Will  the  Balkans  Do? 

The  fate  of  Constantinople  will  he 
settled  later  ;  the  immediate  thing  to 
consider  is  how  Turkey's  entry  into  the 
conflict  affects  the  present  situation. 
Alone  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it 
does  not  amount  to  very  much.  The 
Turks  may  make  themselves  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  to  us,  and  may  divert 
a  large  number  of  Russian  troops,  but 
their  efforts  cannot  materially  affect  the 
real  campaign  in  Europe.  It  is  rather 
the  influence  their  coming  in  has  upon 


other  neutral  States  that  is  important. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  curbed  an- 
noyance of  Greece  over  the  manner  in 
which  Turkey  has  been  treating  her 
nationals  wull  force  the  Hellenic  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action,  although  France 
has  Greece  on  a  golden  chain,  which 
can,  if  necessary,  be  tightened.  There 
are  still  a  few  Turkish  islands  to  be 
picked  up,  and  Greece  coverts  them. 
Her  navy,  strengthened  by  two  battle- 
ships, recently  purchased  from  the 
United  States,  would  promptly  take 
these.  If,  however,  Greece,  does  this, 
and  proceeds  to  occupy  the  Epirus, 
which  was  made  part  of  Albania,  there 
is  certain  to  be  trouble  with  Itah'.  The 
Italians  have  taken  several  Turkish 
islands,  and  want  more.  They  object 
to  any  power  getting  a  strong  hold  on 
the  Adriatic,  and,  if  Greece  takes  South- 
ern Albania,  Servia  is  certain  to  occupy 
Northern,  a  proceeding  which  Italy 
could  hardly  stand.  At  the  same  time 
Italy  must  realise  that  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal to  oppose  the  Allies,  as  her  great 
seaboard  makes  her  peculiarly  vulner- 
able to  attack.  Her  position  will  be 
made  still  more  difficult  than  it  already 
is,  but,  if  Greece  declares  war  against 
Turkey,  she  will  probably  follow  suit, 
because,  as  one  of  the  Allies,  she  is 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  curb  Greece 
and  Servia  than  if  she  continues  to 
stand  aloof. 

To  Get  a  Port. 

Bulgaria,  too,  wilibe  hi  a  very  awk- 
ward position.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
Slavs  are  against  the  Teutons,  and, 
therefore,  if  Tsar  Ferdinand  comes  in 
at  all,  he  could  only  side  with  the 
Allies.  But  he  is  not  likel}-  to  forget 
how  Russia  threw  him  over  in  the 
second  Balkan  War,  or  how  Servia  and 
Greece  took  Salonica  from  him.  His 
action  will  no  doubt  hinge  upon  that 
of  Roumania,  but  whether  he  sides  with 
Turkey  or  with  Russia,  we  may  be  quite 
sure   that    Salonica    will    be   his   object 
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If  ScrvKi  t.m  secure  a  port  on  the  Ad- 
riatir,  Grce>  e  ina\-  be  iiidiuetl  to  make 
a  deal  with  Hulgaria.  and  let  her  liavc 
this  coveted  seaport  Icrdinand  nui^ht 
well  play  for  that  as  the  price  of  his 
neutralit)-  or  active  assistance.  Ron 
mania  will  l>e  sure  to  renuun  neulrnl 
unless  Russia  thinks  it  worth  wjiilc 
compelling  her  to  openl)-  take  sides 
against  Austria.  On  the  whole,  it  looks 
as  if  the  intrusion  of  Turke\'  will  help 
the  Allies  nuich  more  than  it  can  harm 
them. 

The  Danger  to  the  Suez. 

Australians  are  naturally  chiefl\-  in 
terested  in  the  possible  fate  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  If  the  Turks  actively  at- 
tack that  sliort  cut  home,  it  will  affect 
us  a  good  deal,  and  immediately  touch 
our  troops  now  on  the  water.  In  the 
event  of  the  Turkish  forces  seriously 
threatening  the  Canal,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  our  men  might  be 
landed  in  Egypt.  They  are  at  present 
of  course  too  raw  to  be  used  against 
the  Sultan's  veterans,  but  they  could,  at 
any  rate,  at  once  relieve  the  British  and 
Egyptian  troops  of  their  ordinary  police 
work,  and  enable  them  all  to  march 
against  the  foe.  It  is  probable,  though, 
that  Indian  troops  will  reach  Egypt 
before  ours,  but  it  will  depend  some- 
what upon  whether  they  are  Moham- 
medans or  not.  If  they  are  Sikhs  or 
Goorkhas,  that  will  be  all  right,  as 
these  men  would  rather  rejoice  at  the 
chance  of  fighting  the  Faithful. 

A   Holy  War. 

The  real  danger  is  not  military,  but 
religious.  Egypt  is  still  nominally  part 
of  Turkey,  and  the  natives,  especially 
the  Mohammedans,  look  to  the  Sultan 
as  their  overlord.  There  may  conceiv- 
ably be  trouble  with  the  native  troops 
in  consequence.  A  native  rising,  save 
among  the  soldiers,  is  not  to  be  feared. 
as    there    are    no    weapons    available 


The  Suit. Ill  of  Turkey  is  the  recog- 
nised Caliph  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  He  is  the  official  religious  head 
of  the  Moslems,  and,  as  such,  must  be 
absolutely  obeyed  by  the  faithful. 
Moh.uiiiiiedans  are  divided  into  many 
sects,  but  the  two  greatest  are  the  Sun- 
nites,  and  the  Shiites.  The  former  are 
far  the  most  numerous.  They  belie\e 
in  the  Sunna  (a  collection  of  traditions 
relating  to  Mohammedanism),  consider 
it,  indeed,  as  almost  equal  in  importance 
to  the  Koran  itself.  The  Shiites  reject 
it  absolutely.  The  former  recognise  the 
Caliph  who  has  been  appointed,  or  has 
inherited  the  position,  the  latter  do  not 
recognise  him  as  absolute  ruler,  holding 
that  his  appointment  lies  with  God,  that 
it  is  always  made,  but  it  is  not  always 
known.  Persia  is  the  chief  stronghold 
of  the  Shiites. 

England  in   Egypt. 

The  question  to  the  extent  of  the 
Sultan's  authority  over  Moslems  in  the 
British  Empire  is  a  very  grave  one  in- 
deed, especially  in  Egypt.  That  coun- 
try IS  still  nominally  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Great  Britain  took 
charge  of  it  in  1882,  promising  defi- 
nitely to  evacuate  the  country  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Her  failure  to 
do  so  caused  serious  friction  wdth 
France  as  well  as  with  Turkey,  which 
continued  until  1904,  when  she  made  a 
bargain  with  France,  giving  her  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco,  in  return  for  one  in 
Egypt-  This  agreement  virtually  estab- 
lished a  permanent  British  protectorate 
over  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  pro- 
ceeding naturally  resented  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  Turks  took  it  as  yet  an- 
otlier  sign  of  the  luke-warmness  of  our 
professed        friendship.  Everything 

pointed  to  Germany  being  the  real 
friend  in  need,  not  perfidious  Albion  ! 
When  the  Young  Turks  took  control  of 
affairs,  the  Egyptian  Nationalists 
promptly  appealed  to  them  for  help  in 
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their  propaganda,  ''  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians,"  but  the  request  was  coldly 
received,  the  Young  Turks  having  their 
hands  quite  full  enough  with  other  mat- 
ters. We  do  know,  however,  that  there 
is  quite  a  large  party  in  Egypt  who 
would  welcome  the  ejection  of  the 
British  from  the  land. 

The   Egyptian  Army. 

The     Eg)-ptian     army     consists     of 
18,000   men,    of    whom    no    fewer    than 
6000  are  Sudanese.     These  black  troops 
are  \ery  excitable,  and  easily  get  out  of 
hand.      They    do    not    like    drill,    but 
their    dash    and    pugnacity   make    them 
splendid  soldiers  in  action.     They  serve 
to  stiffen  the  Egyptian   Felaheen,  who 
greatly  need  it.     i  he  fellah  soldier  has 
been  aptly  likened  to  a  bicycle,  which 
although   incapable  of   standing  alone, 
is  very  useful  while  under  the  control 
of    a    skilful    master.      Whether    either 
Felaheen    or    Sudanese    could    success- 
fully   meet    trained    soldiers    like    the 
Turks  is  doubtful.    The  Egyptians  made 
a  very  poor  show  against  the  Mahdi's 
men   in  the  eighties,  but  under  British 
officers,   and  helped  by   Sudanese,   thny 
did   well   in   the  campaign,  which   cul- 
minated in  the  death  of  the  Kalifa  in 
1889. 

The  Pro-Boers  Save  South  Africa. 

Seldom  has  a  highh'  unpopulr-r 
policy  been  so  strongly  vindicated  as 
in  South  Africa.  Fourteen  years  ago 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Lloyd  George, 
Lord  Morle\',  John  Burns,  W.  T.  Stead, 
Dr.  Clifford,  and  man\'  other  stalwarts, 
v/ere  branded  as  pro-Boers  and  traitors 
to  their  country  because  they  refused  to 
join  in  the  popular  execration  of  the 
men  we  were  fighting  in  South  Africa. 
It  was  these  pro-Boers  again,  who  in  face 
of  tremendous  opposition  gave  the 
franchise  to  our  late  opponents,  and 
thus  handed  over  the  control  of  South 
Africa  to  them.  The  union  of  Soutli 
Africa  would  have  been  impossible  had 


it  not  been  for  the  action  of  these  men 
in  1900  and  1901.  To-day  we  have  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  the  Boers 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us, 
determined  at  all  costs  to  maintain  the 
Empire,  and  resisting,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  very  Power  whose  assistance  they 
would  have  hailed  with  joy  a  few  years 
ago.  Those  who  fiercely  resented  the 
granting  of  the  franchise  to  the  Boers, 
who  desired  to  keep  them  under,  instead 
of  giving  them  self-government,  ought 
to  thank  God  to-day  for  the  deeds  of 
the  pro-Boers.  Had  these  people  pre- 
vailed and  disfranchised  the  Boers,  does 
anyone  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
British  flag  would  be  proudly  waving 
over  South  Africa  to-day  ?  To  crush 
your  enemy  when  he  is  down  is  a 
natural,  but  shortsighted,  thing  to  do. 
W'e  gave  South  Africa  to  the  Boers,  and 
w^e  have  it  for  the  Empire.  Had  we 
tried  to  keep  them  from  their  own  in  a 
time  of  crisis  like  this,  the  Empire 
would  have  lost  South  Africa  irretriev- 
ably. All  honour  to  the  pro-Boers 
whose  work  has  kept  one  of  its  fairest 
dominions  within  the  Empire. 

Botha's   Task. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  pro-Boers 
there  would  have  been  many  who 
thought  as  De  Wet  thinks  to-day.  In- 
stead of  rallying  round  him  a  beggarly 
array  of  backblock  followers,  he  would 
have  had  almost  every  Boer  in  South 
Africa  at  his  back.  The  wisdom  of 
the  South  African  Government's  deci- 
sion to  invade  German  West  xA.frica  was, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  cer- 
tainly open  to  grave  criticism.  It  was 
splendid,  but  it  was  a  risky  thing  ro 
do  in  view  of  the  experience  the  Boers 
had  gone  through  so  recently.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  water  operations  on  the 
border  will  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  taking  of  other  German  colonies 
has  been  more  or  less  m  the  nature  of  a 
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picnic,  but  West  Africa  is  strongly  K;»r  I"  shipping  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     It  is 

Tisoncd.    and    Botha   will    have   a    very  very  gratifying  that  the  Sydney  should 

hard  ta^^k.  more  power  tt.  hnn.  finally   bring  tins   little  raiding  cruiser 

to   book.      The   (iermans   seem    to  have 

Japan's   Achievement   and   the     •  Emdon."  played    the    game    throughout,    and    to 

Kiau    than,    as    was    inevitable,    lias  have  treated  their  captives  well.     They 

fallen    to    the   Japanese,    after    a    imuh  transgressed  possibly  in  using  a  foreign 

longer  resistance  than  was  anticipated,  flag  to  enable  them   to   approach   near 

for  there  were  barely   looo  defenders,  enough   to   sink   a   Russian   cruiser,   but 

Its  surrender  will   liberate  the  Japanese  we  have  naturally  heard  only  one  side 

warships,  but  there  is  nothing  for  them  of  that  action.     Bearing  her  conduct  in 

to  do   now,   as   the  Pacific   is   clear   of  mind,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  sort  of  ad- 

■German    ships,    and    even    the    plucky  miration     for     her     really     remarkable 

little  Rmden  has  ceased  to  be  a  menace  achievements. 

«< — 

The   Elections  in  the  United  States.  /7B18(000,000  Lent  by  Britain. 

The    elections    in    America    have    re-'  in  Australia  the  various  governments 

•suited  in  a  great  reduction  of  the  denMi-  have     been     chiefly     concerned     about 

cratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Rgj^e-  finance.     The  position  was  serious.     All 

sentatives.     It  was  147,  it  is  now  23.^'^his  the  States  wanted  money,  and  knew  not 

:big  drop  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  where  to  turn  for  it.     The  Federal  Gov- 

Mr.   Roosevelt's  party.     His  supporters  ernment   undertook   to   help   them,    and 

have  evidently   returned   to   the   official  went  to  England   for  assistance.     It  is 

republican    fold.      The    democrats   will  splerxdid,  that  although  fighting  for  her 

rather  rejoice  that  against  the  practic-  very  existence,  Great  Britain  is  yet  able 

ally  solid  republicans  they  managed  to  to  find  money  to  meet  expenditure  here, 

Avin.     For  the  first  time  the  Senate  was  expenditure   which    has    nothing    what- 

•elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  ever  to  do  with  the  war.     Had  she  not 

The  state  of  parties  there  remains  much  been  able  to  do  so  the  outlook  for  Aus- 

-.the    same.      Many    different    referenda  tralia  would  have  been  tragic.     As  it  is 

were   voted   on    in    the    various    States.  New    South   Wales,   which   secured    the 

Two,    Montana    and    Nevada,     carried  lion's  share  from  the  Federal  bag,  wants 

woman  suffrage.     This  makes  eleven  in  a  good  deal  more,  and  the  Government 

.all    where   women   now   have   the   vote,  is   apparently  trying  to    raise    a    loan 

Four  more  States  carried  no-licence,  so  locally,'   although   it  was   moj-e  or   less 

that  now  the  liquor  traffic  is  prohibited  understood  that  this  course  should  not 

in    thirteen    out    of     the      thirty-eight  be  adopted  by  the  States.     Mr.  Fisher 

States.        The      temperance      party      is  announced   that  he  had   arranged  with 

-naturally     jubilant.        The     most     in-  the     Home     Government     to     advance 

teresting     contest      of      all      w^as      for  i^i 8,000,000,   the    whole    of    which    he 

the  Governorship  of    New    York    State,  would  let  the  States  have.     It  is  under- 

The    defeat    there     of     the     Tammany  stood   that    the    money    was    allotted 

candidate  has  been  hailed  as  the  end  of  somewhat  as  follows : — 

that  corrupt  institution,  but  Tammany  Xcw  South  Wales  i:8,ooo,ooo 

Hall  has  been  killed  so  often  that  no  Victoria  4^000,000 

one  believes  that  it  will  not  again  rise  ^^estern  Australia  3,000,000 

r  ^u     4.       u  South  -Australia  3,000,000 

irom  the  tomb.  Tasmani^i                               V 

idbmania 1,000,000 
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iL  will  be  noticed  that  Queensland 
does  not  figure  in  the  list  at  all.  She 
has  certainly  set  an  example  to  the 
other    States      Her    happy    position    is 


no  war,  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  still 
greater  sums  the  despatch  of  our  expe- 
ditionary forces  to  England  has  en- 
volved.    Had  there  been  no  war  the  tax- 


due  to  a  settled  policy  of  railway  con-      payers  would  have  grumbled,  and  with 

reason,  but  now  patriotism  will  make 
them  pa\-  up  without  a  murmur,  even 
though  their  money  goes  to  meet  expen- 
diture m  no  way  connected  with  the 
war. 

The  Tasmanian  Budget. 

The  Tasmanian  Budget  has  a  special 
interest  just  now.  It  is  the  first  Labour 
one  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
House  in  Hobart,  and  the  tendency 
shown  therein  may  very  likely  be  stiil 
more  marked  in  the  budget  Mr.  Fisher 
will  soon  have  to  produce.  Mr.  Lyons, 
the  Labour  Treasurer,  stated  that  there 
was  a  total  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  of  i^3 5,284,  £"3072  being 
surplus  for  191 3- 14,  the  balance  being 
brought  forward  from  the  previous, 
year.  He  anticipates  a  drop  in  revenue 
this  year  of  i^2 1,000,  and  an  increase  m 
expenditure  of  ^^43,129.  He  proposes, 
to  meet  the  deficit,  by  suspending  the 
sinking  fund,  by  withholding  all  in- 
crements from  civil  servants  receiving 
couple  of  months  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  iJ^^oo  and  more  per  annum,  by  a  tax  on, 
that,  having  cleared  the  ground  so  far  amusements,  by  an  increase  in  the  per- 
as  the  States  are  concerned,  he  will  not  centage  that  is  withheld  from  prize- 
fall  back  upon  the  note  issue  to  finance  winners  in  Tattersall's  sweeps,  b}-  a  tax 
the  Commonwealth.    The  speeches  made     on   motor  vehicles    of   all    kinds,    by    a 


struction,  to  carry  which  financial  ar- 
rangements are  carefully  made  in  ad- 
vance. Victoria,  too,  would  have  been 
able  to  say  she  wanted  nothing  had  she 
raised  a  loan  last  year  as  intended. 
It  is  very  significant  to  notice  that  per 
head  the  requirements  of  those  States 
controlled  by  Labour  administrations 
arc  much  higher  than  those  where  the 
Liberals  are  in  power,  excepting  in 
Sculh  Australia,  which  in  this  matter 
has  fallen  from  grace.  The  figures 
are  :  — Queensland,  nothing  per  head  ; 
Victoria,  £2  i8s.  ;  New  South  Wales, 
£4  6s.  ;  Tasmania,  £^  ;  South  Aus- 
tralia, £6  15s.;   West  Australia,  £g  5s. 

Federal  Taxation. 

Mr  Fisher  preserves  a  sphinx-like 
silence  as  to  how  he  proposes  to  raise 
the  ;£"  1 0,000,000,  or  so,  additional  reve- 
nue he  will  need  this  year.  He  has 
abandoned  the  scheme  of  the  late 
Liberal  Government  for  financing  the 
States,  and  wisely,  as  was  pointed  out 
by    Mr.    Brookes    in    these    columns    a 


by  him,  by  Senator  Pearce,  and  by  Mr. 
Hughes  at  the  banquet — which  marked 
the  welcome  beginning  of  Alderman 
Hennessey's  third  term  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  Melbourne — all  seemed  to  be  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  heavy  taxation.  That 
extra  taxation  must  come  is  obvious.  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  Labour  Mini^tats 
that  the  heavy  deficit  they  w'ould  have 
had  to  budget  for,  even  had  there  been 


graduated  income  tax  on  unearned  in- 
crements as  applied  to  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  profit  arising  out  of  a  sale, 
by  an  increase  in  the  tax  on  incomes 
derived  from  property,  and  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  estate  duties  of  deceased 
persons.  The  TatL''^-sall  arrangement 
will  bring  in  iJ^gooo,  and  the  amended 
income  tax  ;^  13,800,  the  other  taxes 
lesser  amounts. 
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Oh,   wad  tome   Power  the   giftie  gie  ut 
To  •ee  oursel*  mm  ithera  »e.s  ua. —  Burnt. 


r^ 


I'Ik.] 

GERJIANT  :     '    ]>jn'l     push. 

TO  get  his  thrashing  " 


[Berlin. 
Eacli    of    you    is    Koing 


The  supply  of  German.  French  and 
Austrian  caricature  papers  has  natural!)- 
entirely  ceased.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  have  been  able  to  cull  one  or  two 
from  the  American  papers,  for  the 
United  States  is  evidently  still  in  postal 
communication  with  Germany.  The  two 
we  reproduce  are  feeble  efforts,  but  they 
do  at  any  rate  give  some  idea  of  the 
way  the  Germans  are  looking  at  the  war. 
One  from  Ulk  shows  Germany  basting 
Russia,  whilst  France  and  England 
await  their  turn."  Little  Belgium  has 
already  been  disposed  of.  The  usual 
artists  on  the  paper  have  evidently  gone 
to  the  front,  and  the  office  boy  is  doing 
his  best !  The  Germans  are  evidently 
regaled  with  stories  about  poor  French 
guns  and  bad  ammunition  just  as  we 
are  about  the  German  artillery.     Klad- 


"THE   STORMING    OF   LIEGE." 
Patriotic  postcard  circulating  in  Germany. 

deradatsch  suggests  that  had  the  notori- 
ous Mme.  Caillaux  used  a  French  can- 
non  instead  of    an   American   revolver, 


KXaAderadatich^  [Berlin. 

GERMAN  SATIRE   ON  PRENOH   ARTILLERY. 

•■  If  Mme.  Caillaux  had  used  a  French  cannon 
instead  of  a  Browning  revolver,  Calmett«  would 
still  >«  alive. 
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Begister  and  Leader.l  [Des  Moiues. 

"Bh^V'E    LITTLE   JAPAN "(!?) 


Amsterdummer.^ 
THE    CUCKOO    (MILITARISM)    THROWS    CIVIL- 
ISATION,   ARBITRATION    AND    PEACE    OUT 
OF  THE  EUROPEAN  NEST. 


Evening  Sun.l  [New  York.  WHILST     YOU     ARE      HAMMERING     AT     THAT 

BY   ALLAH,   I   MAY'   HAVE   TO   INTERFERE   IN.ij.         WALL,   THERE'S   A  BIG    FELLOW    WALKING 
THE   NAME   OF   HUMANITY."  «««         ACROSS  YOUR   PROPERTY. 
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Calmette  would  still  be  alive !  The 
third  German  picture  is  not  a  cartoon, 
but  a  patriotic  }X)stcard  issued  in  com- 
memoration of  the  taking  of  Liege. 
Many  of  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  Japan  "  is  typical  of  several  on  the  same 
for  the  first  time  learn  that  the  German  subject.  The  Minneapolis  Journal 
name  for  Liege  is  Liittich.    The  Ameri- 


PUTTINO    THE    EXTINGUISHER    ON    THE    OLD 
STATE  OF   THINGS. 

cans  have,  of  course,  many  cartoons  on 
the    war,    that    entitled    "  Brave    Little 


Hindi  launch.] 
JOHN  BULL  WELCOMES  HIS  INDIAN  HELPERS. 


Minneapolis  Journal.'] 

UNCLE   SAM'S  BIG   LOAD. 

America  is  representing  belligerent  Powers  from 
both  camps  all  over  the  world. 
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Minneapolis   Jour^ial.] 

THE    WOELD'S    STORE    HOUSE. 

consuls   everywhere.  This   naturally 

throws  a  great  deal  of  extra  labour  on 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 

Amsterdammer.j  ^ 

THE  ALARUM  HAS  GONE  OFF.    WHAT  WILL      ^ut  they   are  rising  nobh-   to  the  task 
HAPPEN  NOW?  Poor  Holland  is  likely  to  learn  to  her 

shows  how  splendidly  Uncle  Sam  is  cost  what  will  happen  after  the  alarum 
helping  all  the  belligerents  by  taking  went  off.  Hindi  Punch  shows  the  In- 
over  the  work  of  their  diplomatists  and      ^lan  princes  rallying  to  the  aid  of  John 

Bull. 


Bulletin.^  WAR  FINANCE.  [Sydney. 

N.S.W.     Treasurer     Holman  :      "  S'oright !       They 
won't    explode.      I'll    get    'nother    bottle,    pour 
over  'em,  put  'em  out." 


it 


UP  WITH  HIM  AGAIN! 
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31   knots,  26,000  tons,  8  13.o  inch  "tins. 
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"  The  frontiers  of  Eng^land  are  the  coasts     of  the  enemy. 


All  who  were  in  an)-  way  familiar 
,vith  tlie  sterling  work  and  qualities  of 
Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
A'ill  deeply  regret  his  resignation  from 
:he  position  of  First  Sea  Lord.  Lie 
^vorked  his  way  up  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  nav)-  by  sheer  merit,  his 
royal  blood  hampering  rather  than  help- 
ng  him.  Now,  just  when  he  is  wanted 
most,  absurd  attacks  made  on  his 
loyalty,  because  of  his  German  parent- 
age — he  was  naturalised  in  1 868,  and 
married  Queen  Victoria's  granddaugh- 
ter in  1884 — compel  him  to  adopt  the 
only  course  open  to  him  under  the 
circumstances.  A  popular  feeling 
against  him  at  this  crisis  would  be  fatal, 
and  he  nobly  sacrifices  himself  rather 
than  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  navy 
he  has  himself  la-gely  created.  All 
honour  to  him  ! 

THE  RIGHT  MAX   IX   THE  RIGHT  PLACE. 

There  was  only  one  man  who  cOuld 
fill  his  place  as  well  or  even  better,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  rightly  turned  to  Admiral 
Lord  Fisher,  the  greatest  of  all  our  naval 
men.  Despite  his  age — he  is  now  73 — 
Lord  Fisher  has  an  immense  energy. 
When  he  was  First  Sea  Lord  (1904-10) 
I  remember  often  seeing  him  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, long  after  everyone  else  had 
gone,  working  away  into  the  night. 
Lnder  his  regime  the  Dreadnought  era 
began.  Wireless  telegraphy  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Admiralty,  so  that  he 
could  keep  himself  in  direct  touch  with 
tlie  British  fleets  wherever  they  might 
be.  He  reorganised  the  method  of  entry 
into  the  different  grades  of  the  navy, 
and  arranged  the  new  scheme  of  in.struc- 
tion.  He  "  did  "  things,  and  left  behind 
him  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  of 
Avhich  any  man  might  be  proud. 

REORGANISER    OF    NAVY    AND    ARMY. 

Not  only  did  he  reorganise  the  navy,  he 
also  reorganised  the  army  !  It  is  due  to 
him,  to  Lord  Esher,  and  to  Lord 
Sydenham,  that  the  British  army  is  the 


efficient  weapon  it  has  proved  itself  to 
be  to-day.  These  three  formed  the 
Commission  which  had  to  advise  upon 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  bring  our 
army  up  to  date.  I'o  them  was  en- 
trusted the  herculean  task  of  cleansing 
the  Augean  stable  of  the  War  Office, 
and  well  the)"  did  their  work.  I  need 
not  go  into  the  question  here,  but  at 
that  time,  1903,  the  Report  of  the  War 
Commission,  which  had  enquired  into 
the  army,  showed  to  all  the  world  what, 
before  its  investigation,  had  been  known 
to  comparatively  few,  that  the  British 
army,  as  an  organisation,  had  hopelessly 
broken  down.  The  fact  that  after  three 
years'  fighting  we  had  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  —  450,000  Britons  against 
70,000  Boers — succeeded  in  compelling 
a  decimated  remnant  of  our  foes  to 
yield  an  enforced  assent  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  their  devastated  country,  sufficed 
to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  unre- 
flecting crowd  the  terribly  tragic  sig- 
niflcance  of  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
That  we  profited  by  these  is  due  in 
the  first  place  to  Lord  Esther,  who  as 
a  member  of  the  War  Commission  of 
Enquiry  had  relentlessly  dragged  out 
the  truth  without  the  slightest  mercy 
from  generals,  officers,  and  officials 
generally,  and  in  the  second  to  Lord 
Fisher  and  Lord  .Sydenham,  his  fellow- 
members  on  the  Ad\isory  Commission 
appointed  later. 

"  NEW    MEASURES,    NEW    MEN." 

The  three  Commissioners  recom- 
mended drastic  changes — ■"  new  mea- 
sures, new  men."  The  establishment  of 
an  Army  Council,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  consist  of 
four  soldiers,  two  sailors,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  W'ar.  The  abolition  of 
the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
appointment  of  an  Inspector-General, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  inspect  all 
the  forces  under  the  control  of  the 
Home  Government,  and  report  direct  to 
the   Secretary   of    State   for   War,   with 
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a  view  of  sliowiiij^  tii.it  the  |K)lic y  ot  the 
Army  (oumil  is  bciny;  carried  out.  Tlic 
Committee  proposed,  and  the  Govern 
nient  at  omc  appointed  a  Secretariat  as 
a  i^ernianent  nurlcus  of  the  Defence 
Comnuttce.  whose  duty  it  is  to  oht.iin 
infonnation  from  different  deinirtmcnls, 
^ive  advice  generally,  and  keep  records 
in  order  to  ensure  «ontinuit\'  of  polu\'. 
All  the  recommendalions  were  adopted, 
and  the  result  we  see  to-day. 

CAPTAIN    FISHER   AND    MR.    RF.(;iNAI.I) 

PRKTT. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Lord 
Ksher  and  Lord  I'isher  should  liave 
been  associated  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  army,  for  just  twent)-  jears  before, 
as  plain  Captain  Fisher  and  Mr  Brett. 
the\-  were,  unknown  to  each  other,  asso- 
ciated in  the  rescue  of  the  British  navy 
from  a  condition  which  caused  naval 
men  to  despair.  A  further  extraordinar\- 
co-incidein  e  was  t!iat  Mr.  Arnold  For- 
ster,  then  not  even  in  Parliament,  was 
the  original  cause  of  my  father,  \V.  T. 
Stead,  writing  the  ''  Truth  About  the 
Navy."  For  ^Ir.  Forster,  War  Minister 
in  1903,  appointed  the  Commission 
charged  with  the  root  and  branch  re- 
form of  the  administration  of  the 
Army. 

"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  XAVV." 
People's  memories  are  short,  and  a 
new  generation  knows  little  what  it  owes 
to  a  previous  one.  but  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  reminded  now  and  again.  I 
therefore  quote  what  my  father  wrote 
on  the  subject  in   1904:  — 

How  comes  it  that  the  British  Xavy  is  in 
its  present  pre-eminent  position? 

I  do  not  like  to  appear  to  be  blowing  my 
own  trumpet,  but  I  owe  it  to  those  who  have 
supported  me  loyally  and  faithfully  throujarh 
all  these  years  of  bitter  reproach,  and  con- 
tumely to  recall  the  fact  that  I  had  more 
to  do  with  the  decision  of  this  question  at 
the  crucial  moment,  when  our  destiny  was 
in  the  balance  than  any  living-  man. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  navy  had  sunk  be 
low  par ;  the  Sea  Lords  were  in  despair,  and 
the  conviction  that  nothiner  could  be  done 
to  compel  the  Gladstone  Administration  to 
restore  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain  was 
universal  in   the   service,   and   out   of  it. 

When  everyone  despaired  I  did  not  des- 
pair. In  the  face  of  inherited  prejudice,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  inveterate  dislike  of  my 
partv  chiefs.  I  took  up  the  question  in  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  I  wrote  "  The  Truth 
About    the    Navy,"    and    the    publication    of 


tlm.si'  ,iiiicli'>  bc-^.m  tin-  regeneration  of  the! 
British  navy,  and'  the  restoration  of  our 
suprtinacy  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  proud  boast 
for  a  journalist  to  have  to  make,  but  the 
farts  arc  beyond  dis])ute.  There  are,  at 
least,  two  men  in  the  present  Administration 
wiio  are  able  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this 
statfinent  tiie  one,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  .Sec- 
rotarv  ot  War.  who  made  the  appeal  to  which 
"  The  Truth  .About  the  Navy  "  was  the  re- 
sponse  ;  the  other  is  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Fisher,  without  whose  as- 
sistance, support,  and  encouragement,  I 
never  could  have  forced  the  hands  of  a  re- 
luctant Prime  Minister,  and  overcome  the 
opposition  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  anti- 
Imperinli.'its  of  the  Cabinet. 

W.  T.  .Stead  always  regarded  the 
work  hr  did  for  the  navy  at  that  time 
as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
his  life,  ranking  indeed  with  his 
"  Maiden  Iribute  of  Modern  Babylon," 
which  has  saved  thousands  of  innocent 
girls  in  Great  Britain. 

A  NOTABLE  ALLIANCE. 
He  never  undertook  to  "  do  "  things 
unless  he  could  make  absolutely  certain 
of  the  facts  he  would  require  in  the 
combat.  In  1884  he  had  already  made 
a  name  for  himself  m  Great  Britain  as 
being  an  editor  who  put  things  through, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster  came  to  him  and  tried  to  enlist 
his  help  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Gladstone  Administration,  to  com- 
pel it  to  put  the  navy  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. Lord  Esher,  then  Mr.  Brett,  was 
secretary  to  the  War  Minister,  Lord 
Hartington.  A  close  personal  friend, 
he  was  able  to  give  much  of  the  infor- 
mation required,  but  only  a  naval  ex- 
pert could  supply  the  particulars  about 
the  navy  itself.  Captain  Fisher,  of  the 
Excellent,  was  the  man  who  gave  them. 
With  the  help  of  these  two,  and  others 
in  a  lesser  degree,  W.  T.  Stead  compiled 
so  terrible  an  indictment  of  the  navy 
as  it  then  was,  that  the  Gladstone  Gov- 
ernment had  to  eat  its  words— it  had  in- 
sisted that  the  navy  was  in  good  shape, 
and  that  not  another  penny  could  be 
spent  on  it  to  advantage — and  at  once 
set  about  putting  its  house  m  order. 
Captain  Fisher  and  Mr.  Brett  helped  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  actually  serving  on 
the  War  Commission  that  Lord  Fisher 
learned,  quite  by  accident,  that  in  the 
great  struggle  of   1884  he  had  had   a.s 
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his  most  efficient  ally  in  the  War  Office 
his  colleague,  Lord  Esher. 

That  Lord  Fisher  recognised  the  debt 
the  navy  was  under  to  my  father  I 
know.  They  were  great  friends,  and  the 
Admiral  used  to  introduce  him  as  "Mr 
Stead,  the  man  who  made  our  navy." 
It  was  in  response  to  a  request  of  my 
father's  for  his  favourite  motto  that 
Fisher  said,  "The  frontiers  of  England 
are  the  coasts  of  the  enemy." 

He  was  immensely  pleased  when  my 
father  coined  the  phrase,  "  Two  keels 
to  one,"  and  strongly  supported  his  de- 
mand that  for  every  battleship  laid 
dow^n  by  Germany  two  should  be  laid 
down  by  England.  This  attitude  of 
\\'.  T.  Stead  bothered  his  peace  friends 
a  good  deal,  but  it  was  quite  consistent 
with  the  efforts  he  made  to  bring  about 
an  entente  cordiale  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  wrote  :  — 

"TWO  KEELS  TO   ONE." 

"  I  have  assiduously  maintained  that 
until  such  a  world  state  comes  into 
existence,  it  is  necessary  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  maintain  on  an  unassailable 
foundation  the  superiority  of  her  naval 
power.  I  have  crystallised  this  into  a 
phrase  in  which  1  demand  a  standard 
of  two  keels  to  one,  by  which  I  mean 
that  Great  Britain's  navy  should  be  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  strongest  Euro- 
pean power.  I  have  done  this  as  much 
in  the  interests  of  Germany  as  in  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  Without 
such  a  supreme  fleet  we  should  have  no 
security  for  our  national  independence's 
and  even  our  national  existence.  The 
maintenance  of  the  two-to-one  naval 
superiority  has  been  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  European  State  system 
since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  She  is 
now  threatened  by  the  German  ambition 
to  possess  two  keels  to  three,  a  propor- 
tion which,  when  we  remember  the  much 
more  extended  area  over  which  the 
British  Government  has  to  operate, 
would  deprive  us  of  that  naval  supre- 
macy in  the  North  Sea  which  it  is  of 
vital  interest  should  be  unassailable  by 
any  other  power." 


STRONG  BRITISH  NAVY  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
PEACE. 
'■  1  may  be  quite  wrong  —  most 
pacifists  believe  that  J  am  wrong — 'but 
I  have  always  maintained,  and  main- 
tain to  this  hour,  the  doctrine  that  you 
can  do  no  greater  dis-service  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace  than  to  weaken 
the  British  navy,  and  that  if  the  British 
Empire  is  to  continue  to  afford  the  in- 
ternational world  state  the  most  effective 
example  of  liberty  with  justice,  of  in- 
dependent self-governing  states  united 
in  fraternal  union,  each  leaving  the 
other  to  pursue  its  own  destinies,  secur- 
ing for  all  the  strength  that  comes  from 
the  co-operation  of  all,  the  British  fleet 
must  be  maintained  at  a  standard  of 
two  keels  to  one,  whatever  the  cost  may 
be.  To  have  a  weak  navy  is  to  invite 
attack,  to  lead  your  neighbours  into 
temptation,  and  to  remove  the  only  se- 
curity which  we  possess  against  a  pos- 
sible aggressor. 

In  January,  1904,  my  father  wrote 
the  following  sketch  of  Lord,  at  that 
time  Sir  John,  Fisher: — - 

W.    T.    STEAD    ON    FISHER. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  a  little  lad  of 
twelve  was  admitted  to  the  navy  on 
board  Nelson's  old  flagship  "  Victory." 
He  passed  an  examination  in  the  rule- 
of-three,  and  drank  a  glass  of  sherry 
with  the  officers.  His  name  was  duly 
entered  in  a  book  which  is  still  extant 
in  Portsmouth. 

The  naval  career  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Fisher  had  begun.  He  was  the  last 
midshipman  received  into  the  service 
by  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  whose 
chief  title  to  fame  lies  in  the  fact,  duly 
recorded  upon  his  tombstone  at  Winch- 
field,  that  he  was  the  last  of  Nelson's 
captains. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  this  boy, 
who  entered  the  navy  in  1854,  was 
flying  his  flag  as  Admiral  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Portsmouth  dockyard  when 
it  was  decided  by  the  powers  that  be  to 
lay  up  the  "  Victory,"  and  to  destroy, 
apparently  from  pure  wantonness,  the 
most  famous  naval  relic  of  the  glories 
of  the  British  navy.  Fortunately  His 
Majesty   intervened   in   time  to  prevent 
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:nent  of  ihc  touutr) ,  aiul  the  "  X'lctoi)'  " 
was  saved.  She  is  now  in  dry  dock 
undcrjjoin};  the  repairs  necessitated  by 
tlic  rollisioii  m  whicli  slic  was  ranunod 
by  the  obsolete  ironclad  "  Neptune " 
The  "  Ne|>tuiw."  one  of  the  most  ill 
fated  vessels  ever  launched,  was  beinj; 
towed  b\  a  Gennan  steamer  to  her  desti 
nation  \\\  tlie  ship  Un.ukcr's  yard  in  Gcr 
many.  when,  as  if  to  avenge  the  insult, 
she  snapi^d  her  hawser  and  bore  down 
ram  end  on  the  port  quarter  of  the 
"  X'ictor)-,"  1  hat  famous  vessel,  which 
had  weathered  the  storms  of  a  iumdred 
years,  and  had  survived  the  broadsides 
of  the  I'rench  and  Spanish  fleets  at 
Trafalgar,  was  not  destined  to  meet 
such  an  igniMmnious  end  .is  that  of 
being  rammed  at  anchor.  The  "  Vic- 
tory "  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  begun 
a  new  career  when  she  resumes  her  ac- 
customed place  as  the  jjride  and  orna- 
ment of  Portsmouth  Harbour.  She  is 
not  onl\-  t>eing  thoroughU-  overhauled 
in  the  dock,  but  the  delighted  visitor 
will  find  that  a  marvellous  restoration 
has  taken  place  ;  the  ship  will  be  fitted 
up  from  end  to  end  so  as  to  exactly  re 
produce  her  condition  when  Nelson  from 
her  quarter  deck  directed  the  fortunes 
of  the  fight. 

Eighteen  yeais  ago,  when  I  began  my 
investigations  into  the  state  of  the  navy, 
I  was  told  by  those  who  knew  the  ser- 
vice from  the  top  to  the  bottom  that  I 
would  find  no  abler  officer  afloat  or 
ashore  than  one  Captain  Fisher,  who 
had  commanded  the  "  Inflexible,"  at  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  who 
was  at  that  moment  Captain  of  the 
"  Excellent." 

I  sought  an  introduction  to  him, 
which  I  obtained  with  some  difficulty, 
for  the  rules  of  the  service  against  giv- 
ing any  information  to  the  press  were 
ver\-  strict.  I  used  to  go  to  Captain 
Fisher,  like  Nicodemus,  at  night  time, 
meeting  him  at  wayside  railway 
stations,  but  found  him  wherever  I  met 
him  always  the  same,  one  of  the  plea- 
santest.  frankest  and  most  clear-sighted 
of  men.  "  Fisher,"  said  an  Admiral  to 
me  in  those  days,  '  is  the  one  man  we 
have  got  who  can  be  compared  to  Nel- 


son 1 1  Hntani  were  involved  in  a  great 
n.u.d  war  Fisher  could  achieve  as  great 
rcnuwn  as  that  of  Lord  Nelson."  IIis 
subscciucnt  career  has  fully  justified  the 
ci.nlidcnce  expres.sed  in  him  by  his 
sujicrior  officers. 

Admir.il  I'lshcr  since  then  has  com- 
manded the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is 
largely  owing  to  the  splendid  state  of 
efficiency  of  that  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand that  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
maintained  in  the  critical  years  when 
the  whole  land  fighting  force  of  the 
Empire  was  absoi^bed  in  South  Africa. 
He  is  a  supreme  type  of  modern  naval 
officer  at  his  best.  Although  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  Admiral  Fisher  is  in  the 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  and  as  hearty 
a  boy  as  he  was  in  the  days  when  he  first 
joined  the  navy  in  the  Crimean  War. 
When  he  represented  the  navy  at  the 
Conference  at  the  Hague,  where  he  did 
admirable  service,  he  w^as  known  as  the 
"  Dancing  Admiral."  And  even  now, 
when  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard,  he  still  thinks  nothing 
of  attending  ten  dancing  parties  in  a 
fortnight,  takes  part  in  every  dance, 
and  does  not  go  home  till  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  is  brimful  of  vigour, 
energy  and  buoyant  vitality.  But  for 
all  his  devotion  to  the  dance,  no  man  is 
a  keener  student,  nor  has  anyone  a  more 
masterly  grasp  of  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  naval  warfare. 

He  is  a  man  born  to  command,  who 
inspires  confidence  alike  in  his  superiors 
and  among  his  subordinates.  Nelson, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  is  the  god  of 
his  idolatry.  He  is  saturated  in  every 
fibre  with  the  Nelsonian  tradition.  Fie 
has  served  his  country  on  almost  every 
naval  station,  he  has  been  a  Sea  Lord 
at  the  Admiralty,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  take  his  proper  place  as  the  First 
Spa  Lord  at  Whitehall.  On  listening 
to  ins  brilliant  conversation,  every  sen- 
tence of  which  is  double-shotted  with 
wit  and  common  sense,  I  have  been 
constantly  reminded  of  two  men,  who 
however  diverse  from  each  other  and 
from  him,  nevertheless  possess  one  great 
characteristic  in  common.  Admiral 
Fisher,  like  Cecil  Rhodes  and  General 
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Gordon,  is  passionately  devoted  to  his 
country,  and,  like  them,  is  vehemently 
impatient  of  all  the  mediocrities,  who, 
shackled  in  red  tape,  exhaust  all  their 
ener<4}-  in  the  mere  detail  of  administra- 
tion and  have  neither  time  nor  capacit}' 
left  for  attending"  to  the  proper  work 
of  direction.  Admiral  Fisher  ii  a  holy 
terror  to  skulkers  and  shufflers,  but  he 
has  an  infinite  faith  in  the  capacity  of 
education  and  discipline.  "  Give  me  a 
boy  young  enough,"  he  declared,  "  and 
I  can  make  anything  out  of  him."  For 
there  is  in  him,  as  in  all  great  leaders 
of  men,  an  infinite  faith  in  the  latent 
potentiality  of  human  nature.  He  is 
a  bom  optimist,  and  contact  with  him 
kindles  enthusiasm  even  among  the  dul- 
lards. Few  men  have  so  great  a  gift  of 
forcible    expression  ;     his    conversation 


teems  with  apothegms.  But  there  is  a 
jovial  geniality  about  him  which  makes 
everyone  feel  at  their  ease.  If  so  be 
that  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  sailorman  in  order  to  advise  as  to  the 
best  method  of  reforming  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Office,  no  better 
choice  could  have  been  made  than  that 
of  /\dmiral  Fisher. 

He  enjoys  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
extent  the  confidence  of  his  King  and 
of  his  country,  while  as  for  the  Nav\-, 
there  would  probably  be  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Service  if  all  railormen 
ashore  and  afloat  were  to  be  asked  to 
vote  as  to  what  great  sea  captain  of  our 
time  was  best  qualified  to  lead  the  Nav\- 
of  Great  Britain  to  victory  in  a  great 
naval  war. 


THE    DREADNOUGHT    "  QUEEX     EI.IZ.VBETH.  ' 
The   first   to   be    whoHy    driven    by   oil. 
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A    GERMAN    ARilOURED    MOTOR    CAR. 
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CATECHISM    ON    THE    WAR^IV. 


Q.     What  is  a  Howitzer  ? 

A. — Its  prototype  is  the  ancient  bal- 
lista  of  the  Romans,  a  machine  which 
hurled  great  stones  in  a  mighty  arc 
through  the  air,  so  that  clearing  the  de- 
fending walls,  they  fell  on  the  soldiers 
behind.  That  is  to  say,  the  attack  came 
from  above,  whilst  that  of  the  catapult, 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  gun,  came 
from  the  side.  The  howitzer  of  to-day 
is  really  a  development  of  the  mortar. 
It  is  a  short  piece  of  ordnance,  de- 
signed, like  the  old  ballista,  to  throw 
a  heavy  projectile  so  high  into  the  air 
that  it  can  reach  objects  behnid  cover, 
which  would  be  quite  safe  from  the  or- 
dinary' high  velocity  gun. 

Q — Does  it  Require  a  Heavy  Cliarge  ? 

A. — In  a  great  naval  gun,  an  nn- 
men.se  charge  is  used,  which  sends  the 
shell  at  terrific  speed,  almost  straight 
to  its  mark.  In  a  howitzer,  a  com- 
paratively small  charge  is  needed,  just 
enough  to  hurl  a  huge  shell  slowly 
through  the  air.  It  is  not  the  speed  of 
the  shell  which  does  the  damage,  but 
the  bursting  of  the  large  amount  of 
high  explosive  in  the  shell  itself.  As 
all  a  howitzer  need  do  is  to  give  a  great 
shell  a  toss  into  the  air,  so  to  speak,  it 
does  not  need  to  be  a  long  or  very 
powerful  weapon,  compared  to  a  field 
or  naval  gun. 

Q.-  Wiiat  Does  the  German  16.5  inch  Howit- 
zer Weigh  ? 

A. — The  answer  to  this  question,  and 
to  many  others  about  great  guns  and 
other  new  war  weapons,  will  be  found 
in  "  Stead's  War  Book,  No.  3." 

Q. — What  is  a  IVIitraiileuse  ? 

A. — -A  breech-loading  machine  gun 
introduced  in  France  just  before  the 
war  of  1870-71.  It  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  rifled  barrels,  generally  37.  Al- 
though the  name  has  been  retained  the 
piece  itself  has  entirely  changed.  Our 
Maxim  gun  is  really  a  mitrailleuse. 
The  modern  weapon  fires  from  500  to 
7CX)  shots  a  minute.  The  original  fired, 
of  course,  only  37,  and  then  had  to  be 
reloaded. 


Q. — How  Many  Machine  Guns  Go  to  a  Thou- 
sand Men  ? 

A. — The  British  and  French  have 
two  for  every  thousand  rifles.  The 
Germans  have  four,  and  have  perfected 
steel-clad  motor  cars,  with  disappear- 
ing turrets,  in  which  the  machine  gun 
is  mounted.  It  is  these  moving  forts 
which  have  given  the  Germans  an  ad- 
vantage, and  made  up,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  poor  shooting  of  their  infantry. 
Q — What   is  a   Monitor  ? 

A. — It  is  little  more  than  a  floating 
platform  on  which  fairly  powerful 
guns  are  mounted.  It  is  used  for  rive? 
warfare,  and,  therefore,  carries  howit 
zers  as  well  as  naval  guns.  As  it  has 
usually  to  operate  in  shallow  water,  its 
draft  is  very  slight,  some  four  or  Ave 
feet  only.  The  Austrians  have  several 
on  the  Danube,  but  Great  Britain  had 
none.  Fortunately  though  she  was  able 
to  secure  the  three  building  in  English 
yards  for  Brazil. 

Q. — Could  a  Submarine  Attack  a   Monitor? 

/\. — Not  if  the  latter  is  in  shallow 
water.*  The  submarine  has  a  diameter 
of  at  least  20  feet,  and  as  she  must 
be  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  manoeuvre  unseen,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  she  cannot  attack,  save  in 
deep  water,  over  fifty  feet  at  least. 
This  means  that  the  monitors  operating 
in  the  shallow  coast  of  Belgium  were 
quite  safe  from  her  attack.  l:*or  fur- 
ther particulars  about  submarines,  etc., 
see  "  Stead's  War  Book,  No.  3." 

Q.— Does  the  Kiel   Canal  Freeze  in  Winter? 

A. — Yes,   but   it   is  kept  clear  of   ice 
by   special   breakers,   so  can   always  be 
used  for  traffic. 
Q. — How   Long  is  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

A. — Just  about  a  hundred  miles.  It 
is  a  sea  level  canal  with  no  locks. 
Seventy-five  miles  of  it  were  excavated, 
the  remaining  25  miles  passing  through 
shallow  lakes,  which  only  required 
deepening. 

Q. — Is  It  a  Government  Undertaking  ? 

A. — No,  it  was  made  and  is  owned 
by  a  private  company.     When,  however. 
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llic  KUcdiM'  Ism.iil  \v.\;.  \or\  lurd 
up.  I.ord  Hr.\>  onsfiold  pur(  luiscd  his 
shares  for  i,4.(.xx),0(X),  uid  thus  sc(-urc(l 
lontrol  of  the  (^inal  The  lot.d  cost  of 
making  it  was  only  I.  i(),{x^\(hhi  The  old 
route  round  the  C'aj>o.  from  London  to 
Bombay,  was  ii.jjo  nnlcs,  thouj^h 
the  (^lnal  it  is  only  O332.  It  takes  six 
teen  hours  to  pass  throui^h  from  th'" 
R.(l   Sea  to  tlio  Mc(htrrr.inr,in 

Q.     Who   Does   Egypt   Belong  To  ? 

A  Nominally  it  is  part  of  TurkcN', 
.ind  is  ruled  over  by  the  Khedivf,  who 
recognises  the  Sultan  as  his  Overlord. 
Actually  it  is  a  British  Protectorate.  It 
will  now  lie  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire.  Great  Britani.  when 
she  first  occui)ied  Egypt,  formal  1)' 
undertook  to  evacuate  it  at  the  first  ©im- 
portunity. Her  failure  to  do  so  was  it 
one  time  much  resented  b)'  France. 

Q.-  What    is    the    Size   of    the    British    Field 
Army  ? 

A. —  lOu.ooo    men    divided    mto    six 
divisions.        Only     120,000    are     actual 
combatants 

Q. — What  is  a   Division  ? 

A. — -It   is   one   of   the   six    parts    nito 


which  tin-  tield  .inii\  is  divided.  It  i.s 
((.mpletc  in  itself,  luuiihers  15,000  to 
lO.ooo  fighting  men.  It  i  onsists  of  in- 
f.mtry  yXhxce  brigades),  field  artillery 
;45  guns),  howitzer  batteries  (12  pieces), 
a  heavy  batter)  (6  guns),  mounted  in- 
fantry (two  companies),  engineers,  am- 
munition and  su]i]il\'  column,  and  the 
like,  four  brigades  of  cavalry,  four 
horse  batteries. 

Q.     How    Many    Men    Are    There    In    a    Bat- 
talion ? 

A.- -The  war  footing  in  the  British 
army  is  904  rifles.  Four  battalions 
go  tf)  one  infantry  brigade. 

Q.     What   is   a   Squadron  ? 

A.  A  squadron  of  cavalr)'  consists 
of  177  men.  Three  squadrons  go  to  a 
regiment,  .\\u\  three  regiments  to  a 
brigade.      A   ca\alry   division   has    four 

brigades. 

Q.     What  is  a  Battery  ? 

A.  "On  a  war  footing  ever)-  battery- 
has  six  guns.  A  battery  of  horse  artil- 
lery has  165  men,  of  held  artillery  157. 
The  gunners  in  the  latter  are  carried  on 
the  gun  carriages,  in  the  former  are 
mounted  for  rapid  movement. 


Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  longer  catechism  this  month, 
but  the  questions  and  answers  originally  prepared  for  these  pages  and 
dealing  with  weapons  which  are  being  "  tried  out "  in  this  zuar  for  the 
first  time  will  be  found  in  "  Stead's  War  Book,  A'o.  j,"  entitled  "  'New 
War  Weapons.'     It  'will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  reader  for  jd. 
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ARE  MOUNTED  ON  THE  TOP 
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THE    COST    OF    THE    WAR. 


HOW   EUROPE'S    FINANCIERS   FORESAW  AND 

PREPARED    FOR    IT. 

Bv  Charles  F.  Speare. 


riiree  incidents  in  European  iinancial 
history  since  191 1  illustrate  how  defi- 
nitely the  Powers  have  been  preparing 
for  war.  As  we  look  back  at  them  we 
wonder  why  the  world  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  and  terrorised  by 
the  sudden  oncoming  of  the  conflict. 

In  1905  Germany  was  all  but  mobil- 
ised against  France.  The  money  lords 
in  London.  Paris  and  \'ienna  stepped 
between  the  rival  nations  and  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference  patched  up  their  differ- 
ences. Again  in  191 1  Morocco  was  the 
sore  point  between  Germany  and 
France,  and  the  Kaiser  upset  Europe  by 
his  "  sword-rattling "  speech.  The 
affair  of  the  "  Panther "  caused  the 
British  lion  to  growl.  Germany  was 
then  much  over-extended  in  all  of  the 
mternational  money  markets.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  she  was  conducting 
90  per  cent,  of  her  commercial  affairs  on 
borrowed  money.  This  figure  is  prob- 
ably much  exaggerated.  But  certainly 
she  owed  several  hundred  millions  to 
Paris  and  nearl}'  as  much  to  London. 
Xew  York  was  then,  too,  a  large  credi- 
tor, and  so  was  Russia. 

HEAVY  PERSONAL  TAXES  IN  GERMANY. 

Quietly  Paris  began  drawing  down 
her  balances  in  Berlin.  London  and 
Xew  York  followed.  German  bankers 
were  startled,  and  made  protest,  but 
their  loans  were  called  from  all  direc- 
tions. Then  they  tried  to  borrow  in 
those  countries  politically  hostile  to 
tliem,  and  offered  high  rates  of  interest 
to  attract  the  American  market.  But 
the  lenders  were  in  concert  on  this  one 
point,  that  no  funds  would  be  advanced 
without  the  personal  guarantee  of  the 
Kaiser    that    the^'    would    l^e    used    for 


the  German  bankers  were  asked  l:»y 
Emperor  William  if  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  meet  the  chances  of  war  they 
were  obliged  to  respond  in  the  nega- 
ti\'e.  Then  came  the  famous  command  : 
"  Gentlemen,  when  I  next  call  on  you  1 
shall  expect  you  to  be  ready."  This  is 
the  first  suggestion  that  war  was  brew- 


ing. 


legitimate     purposes 


that     is,    not 


against  the  lenders.     A  little  later  when 


Two  years  later  rumours  of  war  loans 
in  Germany  began  to  filter  through  the 
money   markets  of   the   Continent,   and 
Prussian   bonds   began    to    decline.      [n 
the    midst    of    a    congestion  of  invest- 
ments unparalleled  in  recent  times,  and 
with     government     securities     in     every 
part    of    the    world    lower    than    dur- 
ing this  generation,  a  huge  Prussian  loan 
was  precipitated,  and  it  failed.   The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  loan  were,  in  large  part, 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  new  military  pro- 
gramme that  had  recently  been  promul- 
gated.    Subsequent  to  this  fiasco  there 
was  proposed  a  tax  on  capital  and  in- 
comes for  the  expenses  of  the  army  so 
onerous    that    only    an    impending    war 
could  have  justified  it.   This  laid  an  im- 
post on  all  incomes  of  both   sexes   as 
low  as  £^0  per  annum  and  on  all   for- 
tunes from  £500  upwards.     Kings  and 
princes  were  taxed  in  the  same  ratio  as 
clerks    and    small    storekeepers.      The 
Kaiser     on     his     personal     fortune     of 
iJ"/, 000,000  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  ;^i 00,000, 
and   on   his   income   of  ;^700,ooo   an   S 
{Der  cent,  tax  of  ;;^56,ooo.     So  his  contri- 
bution   to    the    war    chest    was  nearly 
iJ" 1 60,000.    The  Krupps  are  said  to  have 
been  assessed  ;^6oo,ooo. 

Economists  agree  that  a  tax  on  capi- 
tal is  a  dangerous  financial  expedient, 
and  only  warranted  by  extreme  condi- 
tions. France,  Spain  and  Austria  have 
all  tried  it  in  revolutionary  times.  That 
Germany  should,  have  come  to  it  as  re- 
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iOiith-  cis  la>t  Jami.iry.  whoii  the  l.iw 
went  into  ciTect,  was  the  second  incident 
plainly  showing  that  one  portion  ol 
Euro|>c.  at  least,  was  manoeuvring  for 
war. 

THK  FRKNCH  BOND  ISSUE. 

The  third  suggestion  of  war  came 
from  Paris.  Tlie  new  nniitarx'  service 
laws  in  France  were  favourably  reported 
m  luly,  191 3.  al)out  a  weel<  after  simi 
lar  enactments  had  been  made  in  Ger 
many.  The  French  Cabinet  was  at  its 
wits*  end  how  to  finance  the  tremendous 
new  militar}-  budget,  as  investment  mar- 
kets were  sluggish  and  the  portfolios  r.f 
Paris  bankers  were  tilled  with  the 
I.O.r.'s  of  the  Balkan  states  and  with 
rapidly  depreciating  securities  of 
Mexico,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The 
utter  inability  of  Paris  to  float  a  govern- 
ment loan  of  40,000,000  to  ;£;■  5 0.000.000 
was  obvious.  Economic  conditions  rul- 
ing then  were  sufficient  without  the 
Socialists'  opposition  to  defeat  such  u 
flotation.  Pending  at  that  time  m 
Europe  were  loans  aggregating 
^^300,000,000.  Of  those  assigned  to 
Paris  alone  50  per  cent.,  or  /'/o.ooo.ooo, 
were  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  in 
the  Balkans,  or  to  augment  armaments 
on  tlie  Continent. 

It  was  only  when  in  her  desperation 
Paris,  by  government  order,  closed  her 
doors  to  all  foreign  loans,  thus  throwing 
away  her  proud  title  of  "banker  of  the 
nations  "  held  since  the  Boer  war,  that 
she  was  able  to  meet  her  pressing 
domestic  needs.  The  X'lviani  ^linistry 
practically  duplicated  the  plan  of  its 
predecessor  in  proposing  an  issue  of 
;^7 2,000,000  3^  per  cent,  bonds,  redeem- 
able in  twent\-five  jears  in  distinction 
to  the  perpetual  3  per  cent,  rentes,  and 
subject  to  a  4  per  cent,  income  tax.  I 
was  in  Paris  when  j:)reparations  for  this 
loan  were  going  on,  and  found  there 
none  of  the  enthusiasm  for  ic  that  I  had 
witnessed  before  the  "wickets"  of  the 
great  credit  banks  of  France  when  other 
loans  were  being  offered.  It  has  since 
been  announced  that  the  loan  was  man)' 
times  over-subscribed  ;  but  it  appears 
likely  that  the  government  gave  strong 
undersvriting  support.  The  French 
public  was  not  keen  to  pay  additional 
war  taxes. 


KXl'i:i)IENTS  OF  OTHER  NATIONS. 
\\  hile  Germany  and  France  have  been 
preparing  against  the  day  when  ambas- 
sadors should  be  peremptorily  dis- 
missed, other  members  of  European 
alliances  have  not  failed  to  see  the 
trend  of  events  and  be  forehanded.  In 
June,  a  year  ago,  we  read  what  seemed 
tiien  to  be  blustering  words  from  the 
Belgian  Premier,  but  which  were  instead 
jM-ophetic.  In  announcing  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  raise  ;^  12,000,000  for 
militar)-  expenses  he  said,  "We  do  not 
intend  meekly  to  supply  again  a  battle- 
ground for  Europe.  In  the  event  of 
the  breaking  out  of  war  Antwerp  will 
be  found  an  impregnable  fortress." 

Only  a  fortnight  before  the  Archduke 
of  Austria-Hungary  was  assassinated, 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  had  in- 
formed the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Duma  that  his  country  in  the  next  five 
\-ears  must  spend  ^^"7  50,000,000  for  the 
army  and  navy.  This  year's  budget  for 
military  and  naval  defence  was 
/;■  1 00,000,000.  In  the  period  since  1908 
approximately  ;£'5 00,000,000  had  been 
expended  for  similar  purposes.  This 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  those 
strategic  railroads  to  the  German  fron- 
tier, of  which  Russia  is  so  much  in  need, 
to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  Germans, 
who  have  three  times  as  many  railway 
lines  available  for  mobilisation  purposes 
as  has  the  Czar.  Austria  has  a  mobilisa- 
tion capacity  at  the  Russian  frontier 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  her  adversary. 

As  we  know^  Great  Britain  has  been 
building  Dreadnoughts  and  maintain- 
ing her  balance  of  naval  power,  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayers,, 
who  have  been  squeezed  a  little  harder 
each  year  and  have  cursed  a  little  louder 
at  the  unfairness  of  imposts  on  income. 

Not  so  palpable  a  war  measure  as  the 
loans  described  has  been  the  bolstering 
up  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the  great 
European  banks  in  the  last  three  years. 
There  w^as  some  cause  for  this  apart 
from  financial  strategy  working  with 
militarism.  When  it  was  explained  as. 
an  economic  necessity  to  meet  the  new 
competition  for  gold  by  India,  China 
and  South  America,  the  world  at  large 
let  it  go  at  that.    There  were  times  even 
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then  when  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
Avh)-  Paris  was  pa}-ing  such  a  price  for 
American  gold  when  she  had  the  largest 
lioard  of  it  in  the  Bank  of  France's  his- 
tory, or  \\h\-  the  yellow  bars  took  such 
circuitous  routes  as  the}'  did  in  going 
from  New  ^'ork  to  Berlin. 

In  consonance,  therefore,  with  loans 
for  war  has  been  the  addition  to  the 
gold  reserves  of  Continental  Europe. 
These  are  now  /^  100,000,000  gre?.ter  than 
in  191 1,  when  the  Kaiser  commanded  his 
bankers  to  prepare.  A  large  percen- 
tage of  this  gain  has  taken  place  in  the 
past  eighteen  months. 

So  far  as  is  known  Germany  is  the 
only  one  of  the  nations  at  war  that  has 
a  specific  war  fund.  The  famous  for- 
tress at  Spandau  is  said  to  contain 
;£"6,ooo,ooo  in  gold,  to  be  employed 
solely  for  war's  needs.  This  would  not 
finance  the  routine  requirements  of  an 
army  such  as  the  German  Empire  can 
put  in  the  held  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night ;  but  its  instant  availability  m  case 
of  unexpected  attack  would  make  it  of 
dou'ole  value. 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES. 
Governments,  like  corporations  and 
individuals,  have  a  way  of  anticipating 
loans  and  of  creating  floating  debts 
against  them,  so  the  proceeds  are  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  off  old  bills  and  not 
in  establishing  reserves  against  future 
requirements.  Undoubtedly  a  large 
])ortion  of  the  capital  secured  by  Europe 
in  recent  years  for  naval  and  military 
purposes  has  by  this  time  been  trans- 
lated into  the  fixed  forms  of  battleships, 
fortresses,  cannon,  guns,  aeroplanes 
and  a  multitude  of  minor  agencies 
through  which  troops  are  mobilised  and 
cared  for  when  on  active  service.  Even 
before  England  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many the  House  of  Commons  had  voted 
her  ;^i05,ooo,ooo  for  "emergency  pur- 
poses," and  two  days  later  ;^igo',ooo,ooo 
more  was  granted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. These  two  items  increased  the 
national  debt  by  about  28  per  cent. 
1  he  first  of  seventy-seven  emergency 
bills  authorised  by  the  Reichstag — im- 
mediately after  war  on  Russia,  France 
and  England  was  declared — was  for  a 
loan  pf  £26S'90O,O0O,  an  amount  which, 


in  itself,  exceeded  by  10  per  cent,  .the 
existing  debt  of  (Germany  and  added  30 
per  cent,  to  the  outstanding  debt  of  the 
German  Empire  France  would  like  to 
borrow  ^^40,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  State  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  it  would  not  be  good  poli- 
tics to  encourage  this  desire.  A  credit 
of  ;^ 1 08,000,000,  as  a  war  fund  has 
been  authorised  by  the  French  State 
Council. 

WHO  WILL  BEAR  THE  BURDENS  ? 
Obviously  the  costs  of  war  must  be 
borne  by  the  man  with  property  or  a 
going  business  and  by  the  wage-earner. 
The  latter  can  adjust  his  month-to- 
month  expenses  so  that  the  tax  on  him 
will  be  relatively  small,  as  war  chests 
in  war  time  are  usually  lined  by  receipts 
from  taxes  on  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  non-essentials,  as  well 
as  on  documents  and  contracts  with 
which  the  man  with  small  income  has 
little  to  do.  Germany  is  already  pro- 
posing a  severe  tax  on  all  property  }n 
excess  of  i^  1,5 00,000.  Another  unique 
German  scheme  which  can  hardly  be 
credited  is  to  commandeer  the  savings- 
bank  deposits  of  the  Empire,  estimated 
to  be  worth  ^^800,000,000,  and  use  them 
as  a  war  fund,  giving  depositors  govern- 
ment interest-bearing  script  in  payment. 
This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  :i 
loan,  but  it  might  be  found  difficult  for 
the  banks  to  produce  that  amount  of 
currency  on  demand.  In  order  to  do  so 
they  would  have  to  liquidate  their 
securities.  This  is  impossible  in  these 
times  of  "  moratoria,"  and  closed  stock 
exchanges.  The  savings-bank  and  pos- 
tal deposits  of  the  fighting  nations  are 
about  i,' 1, 800,000,000. 

To  fight  the  Boers,  England  issued 
^"200,000,000  in  consols.  She  has  re- 
cently been  buying  back  at  70  some  of 
the  bonds  which  she  placed  at  a 
premium.  Even  this  huge  sum  was  not 
sufficient,  and  extra  taxes  had  to  be 
imposed.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
Japan,  between  March  and  November, 
1905,  issued  ^,^85,000,000  in  war  loans, 
of  which  London  took  ^,"3 1,500,000 ; 
New  York,  28,300,000;  Berlin,  ^13,200,- 
000;  and  Paris,  ;^i2,ooo,ooo.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  Japan  was  able  to 
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rtinl  a  loan  at  a  lower  rale  al  the  eiul 
of  the  war.  wliiih   had  cnoniiousl)-    in 
rrca>i«xl  her  national  (lel»t   and  phued    i 
n»ortgaj;e  on   her   rcnnmerativc   }^overn 
nient  tobarro  monopoly,  than  when  she 
first  started  to  firjht  Russia.     In  the  same 
war     Russian    .iltnnpts    al     loans   were 
failures,  as  they  alwa\s  seemed  unhap 
pily   to   coincide   with    some   reverse   in 
Slanchuria  or  on  the  seas.      The  l^alkan 
Allies  and  Turkey  have  so  far  tailed  to 
pa\-   the   indebtedness  the)-   incurred    in 
the   bloody    wars    of    1912-13.      Before 
Austria   j^ave   her   ultimatum    to    Servia 
both    countries    were    prostrated    indiis 
trially  and  financial]}'. 

War  always  hrin<j[s  out  the  fact  that 
tiie    resources    of    individuals    are    far 
greater  than   sus]')ccted,   and   that   won- 
derful vitalitx'  underlies  what  may  seem 
impoverished  surfaces.    Witness  Mexico 
in  the  past  two  \ears,  ridden  by  revolu 
tion,  (3o  per  cent,  of  her  transportation 
system  out  of  commission,  all  but  one 
of  her  eastern  ports  and  gateways  for 
commerce  closed,    and    agriculture    and 
mining    abandoned     in     the     northern 
states,  and  still  supporting  a  great  army 
with  ever}-  mone}-    market   of  the  world 
opposed    to    her.      Bismarck    never    be- 
lieved    that     France     could     pa}-     the 
;^200,ooo,000   indemnity    in    1871  ;    but 
from  every  stocking  in  the  Empire  came 
a  tithe,  and  the  debt  was  liquidated  in 
a  few  months.     If  the  figures  presented 
by  the  American  Society  for  Thrift  are 
approximately  correct,  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  spend  each  year  for  in- 
toxicants,  soft   drinks,   tobacco,   candy, 
chewing     gum,     automobiles,     theatres. 
moving    pictures    and    other     extrava- 
gances, the  sum  of  ;^8oo,ooo,ooo.     This 
is  about  what  different  economists  have 
reckoned  to  be  the  total  cost  of  the  pre- 
sent European  war.     Europeans  are  not 
so  careless  of  their  money  as  Americans, 
but    they    are    not     50   per  cent,    more 
thrifty.     The  population  or  the  nations 
engaged  in  war  is  four  times  that  of  the 
United  States.     So,  if  we  estimate  that 
25  per  cent,  of  all  males  ma}'  be  drawn 
into  the  struggle,  and  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  another  25  per  cent,  be  affected 
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l)y  it.  wc  can  see  wliere  enforced 
econoniN-  wnuld  su[)pl}-  the  reserves  for 
man}-  war  hills. 

The  cost  ot  war  does  not  stop  w-ith 
the  i-ountries  waging  it.  There  is  now 
before  the  Congress  at  Washington  a 
series  of  taxation  measures  to  relieve 
the  United  States  from  embarrassment 
due  to  tlic  sudden  stop  to  customs 
revenues.  Of  the  American  import 
trade  of  i,'370,ooo,ooo,  as  much  as 
i^  1 00.000,000  is  with  nations  directly  or 
closely  involved  in  the  war.  A  large 
part  of  this  commerce  is  in  the  highest 
tariff-yielding  articles.  It  is  believed 
therefore,  tliat  taxes  will  have  to  be  im- 
]-)Osed  on  American  tax-payers  to  the 
amount  of  ;£"20,ooo,ooo,  as  a  minimum 
to  he!])  defray  the  cost  of  the  war 
abroad. 

The  iniblic  debt  of  the  countries  at 
war  anci  the  debt  per  capita  follows  : 

Public  Debt  per 

Debt.  Capita. 

France  ^1,256,600,000  £^i 

United  King-dom  ...  700,000,000  16 

Russia   Qio.000,000  6 

Belg-ium 152,000,000  20 

Germany,   including: 

Prussia    1,000.000,000  15 

Austria-Hung-ary    ...  750,000,000  16 

The  wealth  of  these  same  countries,  to 
be  drawn  on  to  meet  the  cost  of  war, 
according  to  latest  figures,  is  : 

National         Wealth  per 
Wealth.  Capita. 

France ^13,000,000,000  £3-S 

United  Kingdom...  16,000,000,000  360 

Russia  8,000,000,000  50 

Belgium    1,800,000,000  247 

Cermany,  including 

Prussia  12,100,000,000  186 

Austrio-Hungary...  5,000,000,000  100 

The  nations  of  the  Triple  Entente 
have  an  aggregate  wealth  of  ;^39,ooo,- 
000,000,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
moral  support  of  Italy  and  Portugal, 
with  a  combined  wealth  of  £4,$^^'' 
000,000.  The  members  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  or  Dual  Alliance,  as  it  turns 
out  to  be,  have  a  national  reserve  weabh 
behind  them  of  /^  17. 100.000.000. 
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A  SQUADRON    OF    COSSACKS    ON    THE    MARCH. 


Armies  of  the  Combatants  Compared. 


By  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard. 


The  idea  underlying  all  modern  Con- 
tinental armies  is  universal  military  ser- 
vice— that  compulsory  instruction  of 
every  able-bodied  citizen  which  has  re- 
sulted m  the  "  Nation  in  Arms."  In 
itself  this  idea  is  very  old.  It  prevailed 
in  the  city-states  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
m  the  Roman  Republic.  But  through- 
out the  Aliddle  Ages  it  almost  dropped 
out  of  sight,  while  the  subsequent  rise 
of  despotic  monarchies  apparently  gave 
it  its  death-blow.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  European  armies 
were  invariably  small  bodies  of  highly- 
trained  professional  soldiers  (largely 
foreign  mercenaries),  officered  by  noble- 
men inspired  by  feudal  loyalty  to  their 
royal  over-lord,  the  King.  Such  an 
army  was  pre-eminently  the  "  King's 
Own  "  ;  it  was  quite  out  of  touch  with 
the  nation  at  large  whose  chief  military 
contribution  in  peace  or  war  was  the 
payment  of  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  King's  army. 

The  French  Revolution  gave  this  mili- 
tary system  its  death-blow,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  existing  order  of 
things.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  Crown  the  old  "  King's  army  " 
went  to  pieces,  but  since  France  was  as- 
sailed by  all  Europe  she  was  forced  to 
improvise   an   army  or  die.     1  he  army 


was  found  through  the  new  i)rinciple  of 
the  "  levee  en  masse  " — the  rising  of 
the  nation  to  resist  the  invader.  The 
levee  en  masse  produced  enormous 
masses  of  men,  entirely  untrained,  of 
course,  but  full  of  fanatical  courage, 
and  since  their  opponents  were  small 
armies  of  professional  soldiers  too  valu- 
able to  be  rashly  risked  by  generals  pos- 
sessing no  adequate  reserve  forces,  the 
French  succeeded  in  beating  off  then- 
enemies,  and  when  a  campaign  or  two 
had  turned  these  raw  levies  into  veteran 
soldiers,  the  vast  French  armies  overran 
all  Europe.  True,  the  levee  en  masse 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  *-he  "  con- 
scription" (the  taking  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  available  men  by  lot),  yet 
even  under  the  t  irst  Empire  the  French 
armies  were  more  "  national  "  than  the 
old  "  King's  armies  "  had  ever  been. 

PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM — -"THE  NATION  IN 
ARMS." 

However,  neither  the  levee  en  masse 
nor  the  conscription  produced  the 
"nation  in  arms"  of  the.  present  day. 
The  volunteer  or  conscript  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Empire  be- 
came in  his  turn  a  professional  soldier 
and  the  exempted  majority  of  the 
nation  remained   as  untrained  and  un- 
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inilitarv  as  befme  I'lu*  next  step  t.' 
ward  tlie  inoilfrn  system  w.i-^  taken  1)\ 
Prussia,  In  the  eii^hteenth  (enlur\ 
Prussia  had  been  ilinope's  nnlilaiy 
teacher,  and  possessed  the  most  perfect 
•*  Kinjr's  army"  ol"  the  da\.  Hut  the 
war  with  Napolcun  ui  iSo6  revealed  tlio 
lielplessness  of  thi-  okl  order  in  face 
of  the  new  French  system  Once  l^eaten 
at  Jena,  there  were  no  reserves  to  reform 
the  shattered  army,  and  resistance  ahso- 
lutelv  coUapsed.  However,  in  the  very 
depth  of  her  hun\diation  Prussia  found 
her  salvation.  Napoleon  had  limited 
the  Pnissian  army  to  the  merely  nominal 
fijTure  of  42.000  men,  hut  the  Prussians 
cleverly  turned  the  difficult)'  by  maknij; 
th!s  small  force  consist  largely  of  offi- 
cers and  under-officers,  passinj:i  the  entire 
youth  of  the  country  throug;h  the  ranks 
in  quick  relays  of  intensive  traininj;, 
while  at  the  same  time  possessing  in  the 
abnormal  1\-  large  number  of  officers  ancf 
subalterns  the  permanent  framework  of 
a  large  armv'  whenever  the  trained  pri- 
vates should  be  recalled  from  civil  life 
to  the  colours.  Here  at  last  was  the 
germ  of  that  short-term,  universal  mili- 
tary service  which  has  produced  the 
modern  "  nation  in  arms." 

Nevertheless,  nearl\-  half  a  centur\- 
was  to  elapse  before  the  new  system 
came  into  general  use.  The  importance 
of  the  Prussian  inno\ation  was  not 
realised  by  other  nations,  while  in  mili- 
tary matters  as  in  everything  else  the 
political  reaction  following  Napoleon's 
overthrow  brought  about  a  partial  return 
to  eighteen  century  conditions.  The 
"  nation  in  arms  "  had  a  very  uaconge- 
nial  sound  to  absolute  nK)narchs 
menaced  by  popular  discontent  ;  accord- 
ingly, long-servire  professional  armies 
again  became  the  rule,  even  Prussia 
showing  no  signs  of  military  progress 
for  some  time.  But  the  troubled  period 
after  1848  and  the  cry  for  German 
Unity  spurred  Prussia  to  action,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  that  brilliant 
galaxy  of  military  talent  personified  b>- 
Von  Roon  aiad  'Moltke,  Prussia  per- 
fected the  s)steui  which  in  essence  pre- 
vails to  the  pre.sent  hoar. 

The  proposition  of  the  "  nation  in 
arms"  once  assumed    as    a    theoretical 


necessit)',  three  ()roblems  were  bound  up 
with  its  successful  realisation.  These 
were  :  ,  i  ("lassificaticMi  for  future  mili- 
tar\-  service  of  the  trained  citizens  re- 
turned to  civil  life;  (2)  their  rapid  as- 
semblage at  the  required  moment  ;  (3) 
their  effective  handling  upon  the  theatre 
of  hostilities.  These  three  problems  are 
best  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Reserve," 
"  Mobilisation."  and  "  General   Staff." 

THE   "THREE-LIXE"   RESERVE    SYSTEM. 

The  Reserve  problem  is  clearly  the 
first  for  solution.  Here  is  the  entire 
able-bodied  citizenship  of  a  large  state 
liable  to  military  service  during  a  long 
period  of  years— generally  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five.  How 
does  this  work  out  in  practice?  The 
first  step  is  self-evident.  Every  year  all 
the  able-bodied  }-oung  men  of  twenty 
are  called  to  the  colours  and  pass  a 
certain  length  of  time  (generally  two  or 
three  years),  in  acquiring  their  military 
training.  Thereafter  they  return  to  civil 
life.  Tt  is  obvious  that  in  course  of  time 
millions  of  trained  men  may  be  avail- 
able in  case  of  war.  But  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  they  should  be  recalled  for 
war-service  not  en  masse  but  by  degrees, 
with  due  regard  for  maximum  military 
fitness  and  minimum  disorganisation  of 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
society. 

All  this  was  worked  out  b)'  the  Prus- 
sians in  their  generally  adopted  "three- 
line"  system  of  "Active  Reserve," 
"  Landwehr  "  and  "  Landsturm."  The 
Active  Reserve  is  composed  of  those 
citizens  only  two  or  three  years  out  of 
their  military  service.  In  war-time  these 
join  their  old  regiments  of  the  peace- 
army  at  once,  and  since  these  regiments 
always  possess  an  abnormally  large  pro- 
portion of  officers  and  under-officers,  the 
army  which  takes  the  field  immediatel}' 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  is  automatic- 
alh'  doubled  without  being  diluted, 
.since  the  framework  is  full)'  ec^ual  to 
the  increase  in  the  ranks,  while  the  re- 
servists have  not  had  time  to  lose  the 
knack  of  their  military  duties.  The  next 
step  is  the  calling  out  of  the  "  Land- 
wehr." or  second  line — citizens  in  the 
prime  of  life,  generally  about  equal  in 
numbers     to     tlie     field     armw       These 
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second-line  reservists  have  already  been  centration,"  or  the  transport  of  the  as- 
enrolled  in  separate  Landwehr  regi-  sembled  army  corps  to  the  theatre  of 
ments,  with  their  own  framework  of  offi-  hostilities  and  their  junction  therein  as 
cer  and  under-officers.  They  are  at  hrst  an  articulated  fighting  machine.  To- 
used  exclusively  for  garrison  duty,  day  this  is  largely  a  railroad  problem, 
guarding  communications,  etc.,  although  and  strategic  railway  lines  cover  the 
after  they  have  got  into  shape  ir^any  of  map  of  Europe. 

them  are  sent  to  the  front  to  repair  the  nx.•^^^T^-o^r    cTAinr 

r   iU      c    ^^  ^t      4-U-  J  THE    GENERAL    STAFF, 

wastage  of  the  held  army.      Ihe  third 

line,  or  "Landsturm,"  is  not  called  out  The  third  problem  solved  by  the  Prus- 

except   as   a  last   resort.      It   is  obvious  sian    theorists     of     the    mid-nineteenth 

that    these    men    of    middle   life,  with  century  was  raised  by  the  enormous  size 

settled  positions  and  large  families,  will  oi  modern  armies  and  by  the  extensive 

be   relatively   incapable   of    performing  area  of  battlefields  consequent  upon  the 

good  military  service,  while  their  call  to  introduction  of  long-range  rifles  and  ar- 

the   colours  'will    produce   the   greatest  Cillery.     Only   a  century   ago  the  com- 

hardship    and    disorganisation    m    the  mander-in-chief,   seated   upon   an   adja- 

civil  life  of  the  nation.     In  any  event  cent  hill,  could  overlook  and  direct  the 

they  are  used  only  for  home  duty.  whole  course  of  a  battle.    This  has  now 

become  impossible.  Accordingly,  to  en- 
REGIONAL  MOBILISATION  sure  smooth  co-ordination,  the  directing 
Having  thus  organised  and  classified  group  of  officers  must  be  previously 
a  nation's  trained  citizenship,  the  next  trained,  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  feel 
step  is  to  assemble  it  in  the  hour  of  alike,  so  that  a  few  broad  general  orders 
peril.  This  process  is  known  as  "  mobi-  will  ensure  harmonious  development 
lisation."  Applying  as  it  does  to  mil-  of  a  ir.ajor  operation  extending  over  a 
lions  of  individuals  scattered  over  the  wide  theatre  of  action.  This  has  been 
whole  country,  mobilisation  is  naturally  effected  by  the  "  General  Staff,"  the 
an  extremely  complex  and  delicate  keystone  of  the  modern  edifice  of  war. 
affair,  yet  rapid  mobilisation  is  abso-  Such  are  the  three  solutions  which  en- 
lutely  necessary,  for  since  modern  war-  abled  the  Prussians  to  crush  the  old 
fare  has  become  more  and  more  a  matter  long-service,  professional  armies  of  Aus- 
of  initial  crushing  blows  followed  up  tria  and  France  in  1866  and  1870,  to- 
relentlessly  to  the  end,  it  is  quite  plain  gether  with  the  French  "  levee  en  masse'' 
that  the  nation  which  mobilises  more  of  1871.  Prussia  thereupon  became  the 
quickly  and  smoothly  than  its  opponent  military  schoolmaster  of  Europe,  ex- 
is  already  half  assured  of  victory.  The  actly  as  she  had  done  a  century  before, 
key  to  the  riddle  was  found  by  the  Prus-  after  the  victories  of  Frederick  the 
sians  in  their  "  regional  army-corps  '  Great.  All  the  Continental  armies  are 
system,  whereby  the  army  is  divided  to-day  patterned  on  the  Prussian  model, 
into  army  corps,  each  corps  permanently  albeit  they  differ  sufficiently  in  numbers, 
located  in  a  certain  region  and  recruit-  composition  and  organisation  to  warra.iT 
ing  therefrom.  This  works  well  m  both  a  brief  comparative  analysis, 
peace   and   war.     The   youth    does   his 

military  service  near  home,  mobilisation  ARMY  STATISTICS, 
generally  finds  the  reservist  within  call  Before  proceeding  to  our  detailed  ex- 
of  his  barracks,  and  everyone  goes  to  amination  of  the  various  European 
war  surrounded  by  comrades  of  his  own  military  establishments,  one  word  of  ex- 
kind.  The  chief  military  objection  to  planation  seems  necessary.  The  press 
regional  mobilisation  is  the  possibility  just  now  is  full  of  statistics  giving  the 
of  asmaller  but  long-service  professional  impression  that  nearly  20,000,000  sol- 
army  smashing  suddenly  into  the  midst  diers  are  engaged  in  the  present  struggle, 
of  the  process,  but  as  all  the  Continen-  Now  the  true  figures  are  tremendous 
tal  states  to-day  have  the  same  system,  enough,  but  they  are  certainly  far  be- 
this  objection  is  of  no  practical  import-  low  the  current  "estimates."  There  is  no 
ance.     After  mobilisation   comes  "  con-  doubt  that  the  contending  nations  pos- 
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scsb   Jt'.i'LKi.uiKi  jliIc-IxxlioH   nuMi.   .ill   o[ 
\vlu)iii     inij^hl      ultiiuatel)-     sec     servicr 
slunild  the  war  |)rove  to  l>e  of  lon<^  dura 
tion.     But  the  frij:;^Iitful  econoiui<   strain 
involved  in  the  present  conflii  i,  toi^ether 
with  tlie  ver\   Uiiture  of  modern  warfan 
itselt   combine  to  make  a  European  wai 
extenclui}^    over    two    or    three    \ears    ;i 
hif;hly  improbahle  rontin_L;en(\ .     Mver\ 
thini;  ponits  to  tin*  conclusion  that  this 
strui^^le  will   he  decided   in   one  or,   at 
most,  two  campaigns.     It  has,  therefore, 
seemed   advisalile  to  give  only  the  nei 
figures  of  trained   troops  avaihible    for 
field  service  during  this  period. 

W'e   nuist    never    forget   that    modern 
warfare  is  a  highlx-  technical  science  de 
manding  expert  knowledge  of  those  en- 
gaged  in   its   pursuit.      Its   ver}-    instru 
ments   are   useless    in    unskilled    hands 
To  train  even  a  private  soldier  is  a  pro- 
cess of  months,  especial  1\'  in  the  cavalr}- 
and    artiller}'   branches,   while   the   pro- 
duction of  capable  officers  and   under 
officers     requires     years.      Furthermore, 
modern  warfare  has  become  to  such  an 
extent  a  matter  of  artiller\-  practice  and 
the  consumption  of  .these  slowly   pro- 
duced objects  is  so  rapid  that  the  sizf 
of  an  army  is  practical!)-  restricted  b}- 
its  quota  of  gun  batteries    and  reserve 
material.     \\  hen  we  add  the  complica- 
tions of  transport,  for  the  feeding  and 
supply  of  these  vast  masses  of  men,  we 
can  readily  see  the  practical  limitations 
imposed  ujjon  the  size  of  field  armies. 
Every    militar\-   expert    knows    that    to 
send    hosts    of    half -trained     infantry, 
commanded  by  virtuall\-  untrained  offi- 
cers and  without  the  j^roper  proportion 
of  cavalry,  artillery  and  allied  technical 
branches,   would   be  the  sending  of  so 
many    lambs    to    the    slaughter.      i\nd 
since  this  is  an  experts'  war,  such  blun- 
ders will  assuredl)'  not  take  place.   With 
these  preliminary  remarks  in  mind,   let 
us  begin  with  the  common  archetype  — 
the  German  arm\'. 

GERMANY'S  EFFECTIVE  MILITARY 
STRENGTH. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  German 
army  has  been  greatl}-  strengthened,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
theoretical  universal  militar)'  service  a 
matter   of   actual    practice.      Germany's 


THE  FAMOUS  GERMAN  GOOSE  STEP. 

great    population   of  nearly   70,000,000 
gives  her  a  superfluity  01  men,  and  only 
half  the  able-bodied  youth  oi  the  Em- 
pire actually  do  service  with  the  colours, 
the  other  half  being  assigned  to  the  so- 
called  "  Ersatz-Reserve,"  where  they  get 
a  light  militia   training.     In  war  time, 
however,    these  "  Ersatz  "  reservists  are 
called    up,    the    younger    to    the    active 
army    regimental    depots   to    be   drilled 
hke  ordinary  recruits  for  service  in  the 
held,  the  rest  apportioned  according  »^o 
age  among  the  Landwehr  regiments  or 
in  the    Landsturm.      This   assures   Ger- 
many a  plentiful  supply  of  recruits  in 
the  critical  period  of  two  or  tnree  months 
after  the  beginning  of  war  without  the 
disorganisation  of  the  Landwehr  units 
by  drafts  for  decimated  field  regiments. 
The  peace  strength  of  the  German  field 
army    (deducting    permanent     garrison, 
units,     depot      troops,     etc.)     is     about 
800,000,    with    650,000   active    reservists 
called  to  the  colours  at  oijce  and  with 
400,000  young,  able-bodied  Ersatz  reser- 
vists training  in  the  regimental  depots 
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and  fit  for  service  in  a  short  time.    The  "  Honved  "    number    only    48,000     and 

Landwehr     is      subdixided      into      two  36,000     respective!)-.       As     no     official 

"  bans,"     according   to    age,     each     ban  figures    of    reserves    or   Landsturm     are 

numbering  about  600,000.     The  trained  jjublished.  the  war  strength  of  Austria 

portion  of  the  Landsturm,  some  400,000  Hungar)-    is     somewhat     problematical 

strong,  consisting  of  men  between  thirty-  The  best  estimates  of  the  effective  field 

nine  and  fort\'-five  years  of  age,  would  army  are  somewhat  as  follows  : 
be  fairh'  effective  for  home  guard  and 

garrison  duty.     The  untramed  portion,  '7//;e's')''°.''^'.  .'^'"'".^..^''.'.'^. ''.'      600,000 

slightly  more  numerous,  would  probabh-  "Landwehr"  and  "Honved"  (with 

not  be  called  out  in  any  event.      Here,         reserves)   230,000 

then,  ,n  round  numbers,  .s  the  effecfve  ^'f?,^f "rvic?'u,er)'"'"'!''=/."      .30,000 

mnitary  strength  of  Germany: —  . 

Total    effective    field    forces...      1,050,000 
Field   Army   (peace  strengfth   and 

active   reserves)    1,450,000  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE  IN  FRANCE. 

Ersatz   Recruits    (available  for  ac-  tt      •        1.1                  -j       j    ^t        n    1  i.- 

tive  service  in  a  short  time)   ...        400,000  Idavmg  thus  considered    the    fighting 

Landwehr   (ist  ban)    (fit  for  field  power   of    Germany   and     Austria-Hun- 

^Nork  after  a  time  if  necessary)...        600,000  g^ry,    let   us   now  examine  the   military 

Total  effective  field  forces...     2.450,000  strength  of  their   opponents.      First   of 

all,  France.     The  stationary  population 

Landwehr  (2nd  ban)  (tor  garrison  ^f  ^^    Republic  (to-day  only  39,600,000) 

and  covering-  duty)    600,000  ,                 i      r-                11        •                    i        r 

Landsturm  (trained)  (for  garrison  has  made  i^  ranee  the  classic  example  of 

and  home  duty  only)   400,000  absolutely     universal    military     service. 

r,^„^  f^toi  ^ff^^f-, «  f^^^^o           7.  France's  desperate  efforts  to  maintain  a 

Lrrand  total  eiiective  lorces...     3,450,000  r    1  1                    1                              r  1        /-. 

held  army  as  large  as  that  of  her  German 
AUSTRIA'S  THREE-FOLD  ORGANISATION.  neighbour  have  resulted  in  the  enrol- 
Turning  next  to  Germany's  ally,  Aus-  ment  of  every  Frenchman  not  positively 
tria-Hungary,  we  find  a  state  of  things  unfit  for  military  service.  Indeed,  even 
very  different  from  the  highly  unified  men  with  slight  physical  defects  are  re- 
German  military  machine.  The  peculiar  quired  to  serve  in  the  non-combatant 
constitution  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  branches  of  the  army.  In  principle  the 
reflected  in  its  army.  Austria-Hungary  German  three-line  reserve  system  is  in 
has,  in  fact,  three  separate  military  es-  force,  though  with  a  different  classifica- 
tablishments :  the  common  Imperial-  tion.  The  Landwehr  and  Landsturm 
Royal  army  ("  Kaiserliche  -  Koenig-  are  here  combined  into  the  so-called 
liche"),  the  Austrian  "Landwehr,"  and  "Territorial  i\rmy,"  with  a  complete  or- 
the  Hungarian  "Honved."  These  last  ganisation  of  its  own,  the  Landwehr 
two  terms  must  not  be  confused  with  classes  composing  the  Territorial  first- 
the  German  Landwehr,  or  2nd  reserves,  line,  the  Landsturm  classes  forming  the 
In  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  annual  Territorial  reserve.  Another  point  to  be 
classes  coming  up  for  military  training  noted  is  that  since  France  posses.ses  a 
are  apportioned  among  the  three  estab-  large  colonial  empire,  she  maintains  a 
lishments  and  ever  after  remain  subject  distinct  colonial  army  of  the  old  jirofes- 
to  service  only  in  the  particular  estab-  sional  type,  it  being  composed  of  long- 
lishment  to  which  they  have  been  origin-  service  troops,  obtained  mainly  through 
ally  assigned,  each  establishment  having  voluntary  enlistment  and  consisting  of 
its  own  reserve  organisation.  The  result  vigorous  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  all  this  is  a  highl)-  complex  system  These  "  regulars  "  seasoned  by  actual 
which  makes  mobilisation  both  slow  and  foreign  service,  should  prove  of  high 
difficult.  Fortunately  for  the  striking  fighting  power,  since  the  long-service 
power  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Im-  regular,  man  for  man,  is  normally 
jjerial-Royal  army  is  feir  stronger  than  superior  to  the  ordinary  short-term 
the  other  two  establishments  put  to-  citizen  soldier.  Again,  in  addition  to 
gether,  its  peace  strength  being  340,000  this  white  colonial  force,  France  pos- 
effective.    whereas  the  "  Landwehr  "  and  sesses   a    considerable   native    armv    re- 
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A    FREXCH    INTANTRYMAN. 

(Note    long    bayonet    and    uniform — red    trousers 
and   cap. 

cruited  among  the  Arab-Berbers  of  Al- 
geria and  the  war-like  blacks  of  Sene- 
gal. The  white  colonial  army  numbers 
47,000,  the  native  troops  93,000,  but  it 
is  evident  that  not  much  more  than  half 
of  these  forces  could  be  spared  from 
the  colonies  for  European  service. 

The    effective     fighting    strength    of 
France  is  therefore  as  follows  : 

Peace  Establishment  (metropolitan 

army)    800,000 

Reserves  (active,  available  at  once)        500,000 

Colonial   and    Nativa   Troops    ifor 

European    service j    80,000 

Total   field   army   immediately 

available   1,380,000 

Reserves    (2nd   line)    (fit    for   field 

work  if  necessary)    600,000 

Total    effective    field    forces...     i,q8o,ooo 

Territorial     Army     (active),      (for 

g-arrison   and   covering:  duty)    ...        500,000 

Territorial  Reseirves  (trained)   (for 

home  duty  only)   300,000 


Grand  total  effective  forces 


2,780,000 


RUSSIA'S    SLOW  MOBILISATION. 

l-rnin  b'rance  let  us  turn  to  Russia. 
Ortainl)-,  at  first  sight,  the  eastern 
member  of  the  Triple  Entente  looks  for- 
undable  enough  to  meet  both  Germany 
,ind  Austria-Hungary  single-handed. 
Russia's  vast  population  of  nearly 
1 80,000,000,  together  with  her  huge  size, 
covering  one-sixth  of  the  entire  land 
surface  of  the  globe,  apparently  imply 
overwhelming  armies  of  soldiers.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  vast- 
ness  of  the  Russian  Empire  involves 
such  problems  of  distance  and  multi- 
plicity of  interests  that  much  of  its 
strength  can  never  be  brought  to  bear 
on  any  one  given  point,  while  its 
wretched  roads  and  inadequate  railway 
system  prevent  the  effective  development 
of  all  the  forces  possessed  b\-  even  the 
European  portion.  These  drawbacks  be- 
come more  apparent  during  the  Russian 
mobilisation,  which  is  far  slower  than 
that  of  an\'  other  great  power.  Reserv- 
ists often  have  to  walk  great  distances 
to  arrive  at  tfieir  military  depots,  and 
the  inadequate  train  service  correspond- 
ingly hinders  the  concentration  of  the 
mobilised  army  corps.  So  keenly  has 
Russia  felt  her  handicaps  m  this  re- 
spect that  she  made  no  serious  effort  to 
hold  Russian  Poland,  stretching  so 
temptingly  between  East  Prussia  and 
Austrian  Galicia,  but  mobilised  far  to 
the  eastward,  which  meant  a  delayed 
advance.  The  Russian  peace  establish- 
ment is  certainly  enormous,  numbering, 
as  It  does,  about  1,200,000,  but  of  these 
200,000  are  in  Asia  (Siberia,  Turkestan 
and  Alanchuria),  while  100,000  are  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  neither  of  these 
armies  can  be  safely  denuded  for  the 
European  theatre  of  war. 

Also,  the  huge  population  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  can  be  drawn  upon  only  to 
a  certain  point,  since  Russia  possesses 
neither  the  artillery  nor  the  permanent 
framework  of  officers  and  subalterns  re- 
quired for  the  effective  employment  of 
such  vast  masses  of  men.  The  actual 
strength  of  the  Russian  field  army  which 
will  be  employed  against  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  will  probably  be  about 
as  follows  : 
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Peace      Establishment     (European 

army)    goo, 000 

Reserves       (active)       (immcciiately 

availalilc)    600,000 

Second    Reserves    (available    after 

some  time)   i,  100. 000 


Total   effective   Held   forces   .. 


;,  600.000 


ITALY'S  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Before  discussing  the  peculiar  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, the  third  member  of  the  Triple 
Entente,  it  may  be  as  well  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  one  great  European  power 
still  holding  aloof  from  the  present 
struggle — Italy.  The  first  thing  that 
strike's  one  attention  is  the  fact  that 
despite  Italy's  large  population  of 
36,000,000  its  army  is  smaller  than 
might  be  anticipated.  Italy's  povert)- 
does  not  permit  it  to  train  even  halt  ihe 
annual  quota  of  its  able-bodied  youth, 
the  majority  thus  relieved  from  serving 
with  the  colours  receiving  either  a  brief 
militia  training  or  no  military  education 
at  all.  Furthermore,  mobilisation  l^ 
handicapped  by  three  unfavourable  fac- 
tors. In  the  first  place  Italy's  peninsular 
shape  makes  a  strict  regional  distribu- 
tion of  its  army  corps  a  strategical  im- 
possibility ;  the  bulk  of  the  army  must 
be  kept   at    all    times   in    the    extreme 


north    m    close    ]iro.\imit)'    to    the    land 
frontiers. 

Also,  the  still  imperfect  fusion  of 
Ital} 's  diverse  populations  has  led  the 
government  to  mix  men  from  every  pro- 
vince of  the  country  in  the  same  regi- 
n'',ental  units,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
break-up  of  local  particularism  and 
further  Italian  Unity.  In  war-time, 
however,  these  combined  factors  spell  a 
slow  and  complex  mobilisation,  many 
reservists  having  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances in  order  to  rejoin  their  regiments. 
Another  unfavourable  military  factor 
is  the  extensive  Italian  emigration, 
which  deprives  the  countr}-  in  a  sudden 
emergencv  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
its  most  vigorous  reservists  and  entirely 
disorganises  many  military  units.  As 
nearlv  as  can  be  estimated  the  actual 
effective  strength  of  the  Italian  army  is 
as    follows  : 

Peace    Establishment   270,000 

Reserves      (active)  :      (immediately 

■  iv.iilable)    250,000 

Mobile   Militia   (available  for  field 

duty   after  some   time)    300,000 


Total    effective    field    army    ...        820,000 

Territorial    Militia    (trained)  :    (for 

.t^arrison   and  home   duty)    700,000 


Grand   total   effective,  fnces...      1.520,000 


THE    HOPE    OF   THE    ALLIES. 
Russian    Infantry   at    a    Review. 
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HOW   THE   UNITED   STATES   BENEFITS. 

AMERICA'S   GREAT   OPPORTUNITY. 


The    foniuliitions  i>l    Cire.U     lirit.iin'^ 
iinincnse   nvcrsea    trade   were   well    and 
trul\-    laid    on    the    ruins  of   i".uroi)ean 
conmierre  whilst  Xapoleon  was  en^aj^ed 
in  alterinj^j  the  map.     British  merrhants 
were  handicapjied.  it  is  true,  by  a  s\sre 
Miatic   boM'ott   or^ranised   b)'    Xapoleon, 
but  this  forced  them  to  seek  other  fields 
for  their  goods,  and  the  great  trade  with 
South     America    began.      The    United 
.States   is   in   an   even   stronger   position 
now  than  Britain  was  in  the  early  years 
of  last  century.     If  the  war  be  long  the 
jjrospects   of  nninenseh-   increasing   tlie 
trade  of  the  United  States  are  magni- 
ficent, and  even  after  it  is  over  it  is  to 
the  United  States  that  nations  desirous 
of    avoiding    German    goods   will    have 
to  look.     For  the  moment,  of  course,  the 
Americans  are  badly  hit.     There  are  but 
few    ships    available    to    convey    their 
produce   across   the   seas  ;    the\-   canuot, 
therefore,  sell  anything  like  as  umch  as 
usual.     Then  because  of  the  arrest  of 
manufactures   in    Europe,   they    cannot 
obtain  their  usual   supplies.     Not  only 
will  this  paralyse  many  of  their  indus- 
tries, but  it  means  an  enormous  dro]3  in 
customs    revenue,    which    can    onl\'    be 
made  good  by  increased  taxation.  \\'rit- 
ing  in  Everybody  s,   Mr.  Guret  Garrett 
discusses  the  Economics  of  the  Sword, 
Certain   things   must    follow   a   war   of 
this  magnitude.     We  know,  ne  says. 

Prices  in  the  United  States  will  rise  for 
all  g"oods,  especially  luxuries,  which  nor- 
mally are  bougfht  from  Europe  in  largre 
quantities,  such  as  rubber,  cheese,  silks, 
wines,  tin,  Turkish  tobacco,  wool  and  wool 
cloth,  dyes,  laces  and  embroideries,  linens, 
china  and  earthen  ware,  furs,  hides  and 
skins,  fancy  cotton  groods,  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  (for  fertiliser),  and  also  sheep,  which 
we  buy  from  Russia  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Fie  contends  that  when  peace  is  re- 
stored and  the  countries  of  Europe  be- 
gin to  issue  bonds,  partly  to  pay  off  the 
debts  incurred  by  war  and  partly  to 
raise  new  capital  with  which  to  start 
again,  there  will  be  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  new  securities  for  the  world's  in- 


vestors to  absorb,  and  on  that  account 
interest  rates  will  tend  to  rise.  War 
piles  iilwa)s  higher  the  mountain  dI 
natidiial    clel)t. 

'I'll. It  aftcrw.ird,  t'loni  the  destruction  oi 
wealth  and  property  exceeding-  the  value  of 
all  the  railroads  in  .\merica,  pAirope  will  be 
for  many  years  poor,  witli  a  diminished 
power  to  purchase  .yoods  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

Then  will  come  a  great  fall  in  prices, 
owintf  in  part  to  the  return  of  armies  of  men 
from  war  to  ))r()ducti\e  work,  which  enor- 
mously and  suddenly  increases  the  produc- 
tion of  jfoods,  in  contrast  with  w'hat  it  has 
been  ;  and  i)artly,  besides,  to  the  diminished 
purchasing  power  of  jK'ople  compared  with 
what  it  was  l:)efore  the  delu,g"e,  and  to  a  new 
spirit  of  econom\-  amonif  them. 

The  contingent  probabilities  are  tre- 
mendous, says  Mr.  Garrett.  In  their 
purely  commercial  aspects  they  seem 
hi   "      "  "  ----- 


ghl)-  favourable  to  the  United  States  : 


One  mav  jhovc  the  economic  fallacy  of 
supposing-  that  one  class  of  people  can  pros- 
per really  at  the  expense  of  another,  and 
yet  exjjcrience  will  challenge  theory.  A 
house  burns  down.  Persons  in  the  crowd 
say;  "Well,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good.  There  is  work  for  carpenters 
and  masons  and  labourers  to  build  a  new 
house."  To  this  the  economist  retorts:  "  Not 
so.  The  community  is  poorer  bv  one  house 
that  is  lost.  The  money  that  will  have  to 
be  spent  to  build  a  new  one  would  have  been 
spent  for  other  things  which  are  now  impos- 
sible."' But  he  is  taking  an  average  of  all 
welfare,  whereas  the  carpenters  and  masons 
and  I'abourers  are  thinking  only  of  them- 
selves. And  they  are  right.  There  will  be 
more  work  for  them  at  once,  and  if  vou  sav 
there  will  be  less  later,  why,  that  "is  very 
hard  to  prove.     It  is  prophecy. 

Europe  is  burning,  says  Air.  Garrett. 
We  are  the  carpenters,  masons  and 
labourers,  Tor  whom  there  is  going  to 
be  more  work  than  before,  though  the 
average  welfare  of  the  world,  no  doubt, 
will  be  impaired. 


Should  the  war  be  long,  this  country 
would  undoubtedly  gain  access  to  markets 
hitherto  occupied  by  Europe,  especially  those 
ot  South  America,  from  which  it  wo'uld  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  us   afterward. 

Should  the  war  be  long,  a  great  stimulus 
would  be  imparted  to  the  manufacture  of 
goods  hitherto  bought  from  Europe,   so  that 
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.ve  should  be  more  self-contained  industrially 
forever  afterward. 

Should  the  war  be  lon|>",  Europe  would  run 
up  such  a  debt  with  us  for  the  means  of 
protracting-  it.  that  we  should  be  less  a 
debtor  nation  afterward  than  ever  before, 
and  mi«ht.  in  fact,  be  able  to  cancel  the 
greater  part  of  that  capital  indebtedness,  for 
money  borrowed  in  the  past,  on  which  we 
remit  annually  to  the  Old  World  several 
hundred  millions  of  interest  and  dividend 
nionew 


And  if  the  war  shall  mean,  as  many 
suppose,  the  crippling  (jf  Western  civi- 
lisation in  Europe,  then  the  United 
.States,  alread}'  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  will  become  the  refuge  of  that 
civilisation,  and  gain  a  financial  and 
industrial  pre-eminence  on  that  account 
to  be  enjo\'ed  by  generations  to  come. 


HOW    INDIA    RALLIED    TO    THE    FLAG. 


During  recent  years  much  has  been 
said  about  the  disloyalty  of  Indian 
students  in  Great  Britain.  The  present 
crisis  has  made  them  come  forw^ard  lo 
tender  their  lox'al  support,  and  with  but 
few  exceptions  they  have  offered  them- 
selves as  volunteers.  Saint  Nihal  Singh 
gives  a  brief  description  in  the  London 
of  how  India  is  helping  the  Empire  : 

The  Rajahs  arc  showing-  just  as  much 
c.itcerness  to  h(>lp  the  British  in  the  present 
crisis  as  thev  displayed  in  the  past.  Im- 
mediately after  war  became  a  certainty, 
telegframs  begfan  to  reach  the  Viceroy  and 
( jovernor-General  of  India  and  the  Secrc- 
taiv  ot  .State  for  India  from  the  various 
Indian  rulers  offering-  their  entire  military 
and  tinancial  resources  if  dreat  Britain  re- 
quires them.  One  of  the  old-fashioned  but 
I  rue  and  tested  Indian  allies  wired  to  Lord 
llardinge  incjuiring^  what  orders  had  come 
tor   him   from  the  King-Emperor. 

It  is  imi)ortant  to  note  that  H.H.  Shri  Sir 
Sayaji  Rao  III.  Gaekwar,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C. 
S.i.,  .Maharajah  of  Baroda.  against  whom 
suspicions  of  disloyaltv  have  frequently  been 
directed,  was  among-st  the  verv  first  of  the 
Rajahs  to  tender  his  aid.  His  Hig-hness  not 
mly  offered  his  soldiers,  but  actually  went 
t  )  the  leng-th  of  placing^  at  the  disposal  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  the  entire  resources 
of  his  State,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  prin- 
cipalities in  India.  He  did  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  his  wife.  Her  Hig-hness  Shri  Chim- 
nabai  II.,  C.J.,  the  Maharani  of  Baroda,  was 
at  the  time  at  Carlsbad  (.Austria),  where  she 
is  deemed  an  "  alien  enemy,'"  whose  hus- 
band is  in  alliance  with  the  King--Emperor. 

The  lead  taken  by  the  Rajahs  and 
Ranis  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  Indian 
peoples.  The  wealthy  amongst  them 
have  loosened  their  purse-strings  and 
are  subscribing  funds  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers  and  their 
necessitous  relatives  left  behind  when 
they  went  to  the  front.  Able-bodied 
men  are  offering  themselves  as  volun- 
teers. 

Some  idea  of  the  loyal  response  evoked 
from  Indians  can  be  formed  from  the  touch- 


ing- scene  that  took  ])lace  in  the  High  Court 
ot  Calcutta,  wlien  the  Chief  Justice  for- 
malh"  announced  that  Britain  had  gone  to 
war  with  German}'.  .-VU  the  barristers  in 
the  court  at  the  time  immediately  offered 
them.^elves  as   \"oluntecrs. 

Indians  engaged  in  business  or  ]jro- 
fessions  in  England,  or  sojourning  lU 
Great  Britain  on  political  missions  or  on 
pleasure  bent,  have  proffered  their  ser- 
vices with  equal  spontaneity.  .So  genuine 
is  their  wish  to  serve  the  Empire,  that 
they  have  offered  themselves  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  authorities,  and  are  will- 
ing to  serve  in  any  capacity  whatsoever 
that  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

The  response  of  the  younger  Indians 
has  been  even  more  enthusiastic,  if  such 
a  thing  be  possible.  The  older  students 
and  those  who  have  graduated  from 
high  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  during  recent 
)ears,  are  all  anxious  to  go  to  war  to 
hght  for  their  King-Emperor. 

The  lead  in  this  movement  came  from 
Mr.  .M.  K.  Gandhi,  barrister-at-law,  who  re- 
cently came  to  England  from  .South  .\frica, 
where  he  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life 
35  the  leader  of  the  Indian  community  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  Gandhi  organised  an  .A.rrny 
Service  Corps  from  amongst  the  Indians  in 
.South  .A.frica,  which  did  useful  work  durin.q- 
the   Boer   War. 

It  is  significant  that  only  a  few  months 
ago  Wx.  Gandhi  was  heading  the  Indians 
who  were  agitating  for  the  preservation  ot 
their  rights  as  British  subjects  in  South 
.Vfrica,  and  who  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Union  authorities,  the  struggle  precipitatin.tf 
riots.  But  the  crisis  has  found  '\\x.  Gandhi 
and  all  his  colleagues  ready  to  sink  all 
grievances  and  heartily  co-operate  with  the 
British  to  vanquish  the  enemies  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  Singh  gives  some  ])articulars  of 
the  available  forces  of  India,  and  tells 
about  the  Imperial  Service  troops, 
forces  maintained  entirely  by  the  In- 
dian rulers  tnemselves,  not  under  com- 
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pulsion,  hut  \oluntaril\,  lor  the  cxpn-s 
purpose  of  (lolendin<4"  the  Empire 

Tlu"  prrsi'iU  >tienj^th  of  this  hodv  i-xi cods 
22,0(Ki  orticcrs  and  men.  of  whicli  iiifantrv  is 
about  lo.ooo.  tavalrv  7500.  transport  corps 
about  2700,  and  camel  corps  and  sappers  700 
each. 

Great    Britain    has    never 
cami)ai>fn     whatever    when 
not  offer  the  use  of  these 
in    their   employ.      Such    services 
utilised   on    sever. d   occasions. 


enyMfied  in  .in\ 
the  Rajahs  did 
and  other  troops 
have   been 


The  niilitar}"  races  of  India  consti- 
tute a  tower  of  strength  for  the  Empire. 
The  possibilities  of  recruiting  soldiers 
from  amongst  them  are  so  large  that  it 
is  really  hard  to  exaggerate  thein.  They 
can  furnish  not  hundreds  of  thousands, 


i)iit   re.ilK    millions  of  warriors  if  need 
l)e. 

This  much  is  certain.  No  member  of  the 
l-",mpire  can  offer  such  a  large  continj>-ent 
of  eflficient  soldiers  as  can  India.  I  say 
this,  not  in  disparagement  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  Init  merely  state  a  fact.  The 
military  resources  of  IHndostan  are  literally 
inexhaustible. 

That  the  fighting:  clans  of  India  are  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  the  Empire  does 
not  need  any  demonstration. 

Grievances,  of  course,  exist  in  India,  and 
will  continue  to  ag-itate  the  minds  of  all 
thinking?  people.  Tliere  is  no  denying-  that. 
Hut  in,  the  hour  of  Britain's  need  Hindostan 
has  not  been  found  wanting-  in  fealty.  At 
the  first  clang-  of  the  war-gong,  the  Depen- 
dency as  one  man  has  rushed  out  to  do  all 
that  it  can  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  of  which  its  population  forms  the 
greatest   bulk. 


OUR  EVERGREEN   FIELD   MARSHAl^. 
Lord   Robert*   inepects   the  2nd   King   Edward's    Horse. 
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A  nuniber  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
French  and  German  magazines  on  Al- 
Dania  and  its  strange,  picturesque  in- 
labitants,  devote  particular  attention  to 
[he  war-like  character  of  the  people 
ho    refused    to    accept    the    Prince    of 


N 


I 


Wied  as  their  king.  Two  of  these 
articles,  one  in  the  La  Revue  and  the 
Dthcr  in  the  Qrande  Revue,  of  Paris, 
ire  particularly  noteworthy. 

According  to  the  writer  of  the  article 

n   La    Revue,     himself     an     Albanian, 

when  Austria  found  herself  cut  off  by 

Greece    and    Servia    from    the    ^gean 

Sea,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  "  creating 

a  queer  little  kingdom  called  Albania, 

n  order  to  be  able,   should   favourable 

ircumstances  permit   (provoking   them, 

if  necessary),   to   slip  through  Albania 

lO  the  much  coveted  port  on  the  sea." 

The  author  of  this  article,  Sefer  Bey, 
has  had  an  extraordinary  career.  In 
1875  he  was  sent  by  Yussef  Pasha,  then 
Minister  of  Finance  to  Turkey,  on  a 
mission,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
young  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Forestry,  which  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Constantinople  by  highly  competent 
sylviculturists.  He  was  to  obtain  from 
the  local  Albanian  authorities — conces- 
sions for  the  railroad  company  of  Salo- 
nica-Uskub — with  a  view  of  securing 
timber  for  ties  and  poles.  The  descrip- 
tion of  various  interviews  he  had  with 
Albanian  officials  serve  to  show^  what 
sort  of  people  the  Albanians  are,  and 
how  ignorant  on  the  subject  the  Euro- 
pean political  chess-players  have 
proved  to  be  when  they  sent  a  German 
Catholic  princeling  to  reign  over  them. 
One  interview  which  took  place  in  the 
office  of  the  Defterdar  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Prefect  is  best  told  in  Sefer  Bey's 
own  words  :  — 

The  so-called  palace  was  a  big-  ram- 
shackle wooden  building-,  open  to  the  four- 
winds,  having-  longr  narrow  windows  with- 
out grlass  or  curtain.  In  a  vast  chamber 
sat  a  small  man  of  advanced  age.  He  had 
a  l9ng-  beard  and  piercing  eyes.  He  wore 
a  tight  Turkish  uniform,  and  a  fez  of  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  flower  pot.  He  was 
the  only  official  present,  wearing-  the  classic 
uniform  of  the  "effendi."  Around  him 
sat  a  dozen  scribes,  squatted  in  arm-chairs. 


They  all  wore  a  sort  of  skirt,  called  "  mala- 
kafce,"  and  ligrht  brown  felt  hats,  tilted 
well  on  the  side  of  their  heads.  On  the 
back  of  every  chair  J  noticed  a  formidable 
display  of  arms — pistols,  dirks,  yatagan  in 
richly  carved  and  chased  scabbards  of  ivory, 
steel  or  silver.  I  left  this  veritable  arsenal, 
and  repaired  to  other  State  Departments, 
only  to  find  the  same  conditions — the  same 
type  of  men,  the  same  faces,  bespeaking  un- 
ruliness.  violence  and  haug-htiness. 
Wherever  one  went  the  men  and  women 
looked  as  if  ready  for  instant  battle.  The 
men  were  handsome  and  well-made,  but  the 
expression  of  their  faces  that  of  the  primi- 
tive man.  bestial,  aggressive,  seldom  smil- 
ing-. They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
.\siatic  Turk  either  physically  or  morally. 

This  mission  having  failed,  Sefer 
Bey  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  again 
and  was  permitted  to  go  to  Diora  on 
the  same  errand.  Here  he  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  Kirlanguitch  Agu 
— who  seemed  to  be  the  Primate  of 
Dibra. 

He  suavely  informed  me,  after  I  had  tried 
to  represent  to  him  the  great  advantage  it 
would  be  to  the  country  if  they  granted  us 
the  concessions  we  asked  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  railroad  system — that  Albania  be- 
longed to  the  Albanians,  that  the  forests  of 
the  vilayet  were  the  property  of  the  Beys, 
that  the  Padishah  -whom  they  venerated  like 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Almip-hty — had  not 
temporal  authority  over  them  That  the 
Governor-General  only  resided  in  Albania 
to  provide  money  for  them,  and  that  they 
neither  had  the  habit  nor  the  desire  to  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  to  pay  taxes, 
to  see  civil  courts  established,  and  least  of 
all,  to  furnish  soldiers  to  Turkey.  .  .  . 
Tliey  were  born  free,  and  free  they  would 
die.  .  .  .  He  concluded  bv  saying  that 
if  we  wanted  timber,  we  would  have  to  pay 
for  it.  While  he  spoke  he  punctuated  his 
sentences  by  laying  a  caressing  hand  on  his 
pistol.  I  finally  had  to  sign  agreements  to 
pay  ten  piastre  for  every  pair  of  ties,  pay- 
able to  the  Beys,  not  to  the  Government,  be 
it  added,  and  after  much  perturbation  and 
vexation,  I  wired  to  the  Minister  of  Finance: 
"  If  you  do  not  agree  with  my  arrangements, 
send  troops  !" 

After  forty  years  Sefer  Bey  again 
visited  Albania  recently  as  a  tourist, 
and  this  is  what  he  says:  — 

I  have  found  no  material  change  in  any 
respect.  Not  in  the  economic  state  of  the 
country,  nor  in  the  manners  or  the  mentality 
of  the  people.  I  have  noted  the  same 
hatreds,  the  same  clans,  the  same  indolence, 
and  the  same  persecutions.  They  are  people 
who  are  refractory  to  any  social  discipline, 
impossible  to  govern  or  to  embody  into  a 
well  regulated  social  organism.  Such  people 
should    be    left    to    themselves,  like   a   herd 
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of    untamalilc    hoiM-s.     .     .     .     I  iilfs.s    lu-kl 
in  terror  bv  a   sovorci>{n  powrr  likr  tli.it   of 
ihe-   atuirni   comiurror   sultan.      "  To   subju 
Kate   and   civilisr   a    million    Albanians,    who 
ran  bo  rountoil  a-^  >o  many  warriors,  is  sonio 
thinff    of    an    undrrtakin^.        It    would    take 
mori-   than   twrntv   or   thiitv   thousand   intiM- 
iiati'inal  troops  to  keen  tliat  wild  population 
prart-ful.      C"«MtainIv.    left    to    thrir  own    de- 
viros,  thcv  mifrht  prrscnt  a  jjravc  dang-cr  to 
others,    and    the   brst    solution    to    tlu-    prob 
Irm."  continues  Srfrr  Hry.  "  would  bo  to  es- 
tablish over  thrin  a  Mussulman  (iovcrnmcnt 
for  the  Albanians,  with  a  very  small  sprink 


liMK'  ot  (.'ill istians,  arc  Mussulni. ins  -under  a 
priiui-  of  the  liouse  of  Osman,  whose  pres- 
tige nii^'ht  Kininiand  th(Mr  resjjoct,  and  who 
wdiihl  K'>^<''"  without  intervention  from  Con- 
stantinople. .  .  .  To  the  cry  of  '  The 
Balkans  for  the  Halkaiis  '  should  be  coupled 
that  of  "  .Albania  for  the  Albanians.  '  " 
.  .  .  "  C)ne  kills  nii'n."  says  Volmy,  ''  but 
one  does  not  kill  facts  nor  the  circumstances 
of  which  they  are  the  outcome.  Austria  can 
sjiill  torrents  of  blood,  and  pour  out  rivers 
of  f^old.  but  she  will  achieve  no  tangfible, 
pr.ictical   results." 


LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES    OF   ESSAD    PASHA. 


I  he  most  |mtnrcstiiit'  Albanian,  how 
ever,  of  whom  the  western  world  ha.s 
any  knowledj^e.  is  Erisad  Pasha,  who 
at  one  time  disptitrd  the  kingship 
with  the  Prince  of  W  led.  A  writer  in 
the  Grande  Rexiie,  Frani^ois  Delaisi,  in 
mock  heroic  style,  ])ortrays  Essad's 
career.     He  sa}s :     -- 

About   fifteen  years  ago  (jliani    i'ap 
tan.    a    brother   of    Essad    Pasha,    went 
to  Constantinople,  to   seek   his    fortune 
in  the  service  of  Abdul  Ilaiuid.     lie  be- 
came a  Bey,  and  then  an  aide-de-camp. 

Durinjr  that  time  Essad  was  rounding:  out 
his  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  He  was  doing:  this  so  well  that 
the  Padishah  summoned  him  to  Constanti 
noplc,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  brig-andage,  and 
made  him  an  officer  of  the  gendarmerie. 
Some  time  after  the  brother  of  Essad  was 
killed  by  the  son  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
the  chief  of  the  grendarmes.  instead  of  ap- 
prehending^  the  murderer,  merely  had  him 
assassinated.  In  if)oS  we  find  Essad  Pasha 
enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  Nnung 
Turks.  But  the  following  year  Adbul  H.imid, 
having  realised  the  mistake  he  had  made, 
became  reconciled  with  the  .Albanians. 
Whereupon  Essad  backed  his  compatriot, 
Ismail  Khemal,  and  helped  to  overthrow  the 
constitution.  Mahmond  Chevket  lost  no 
time  in  punishing  the  .Albanian  guard,  and 
Essad  fled  to  the  mountains.  In  igi2,  dur- 
ing the  Balkan  conflict.  Essad  fought  for 
the  Sult.-in.  He  mobilised  his  clan,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  besieged  Scutari.  Hussan- 
Riza  received  him  cordially,  but  the  news  of 
Turkish  defeat  suddenly  reawakened  Essad's 
patriotism.  He  raised  the  Albanian  flag 
again.  .After  the  mysterious  assassination 
of  Hussan-Riza,  Essad  took  command  of  the 
place.  This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long, 
for  having  heard  that  a  foreign  prince  was 
to  be  put  upon  the  throne  of  .Albania,  Essad 
gave  up  the  place  to  Montenegro.  Was  he 
to  receive  the  crown  as  the  price  of  his 
treason  ?  It  might  have  been  sound  politics, 
but  the  choice  fell  upon  the  Prince  of  Wied.' 
But  Essad  did  not  renounce  his  ambitions. 
Seven  rival  governments  were  tugging  at 
each  other  in  Albania.  Essad  alone  repre- 
sented a  real  force.  He  gathered  15,000  Otto- 
mans,  exi>elled  by  the   Serbs,   and  with  this 


undaunted    band   he    beat    back    his    Mussul 
man   rivals   one   after   another. 

He  then  negotiated  with  the  Chris- 
tian iK)]nilation,  and  obtained  from 
them,  and  from  all  the  rest,  for  that 
matter,  a  dechiration  of  hostility 
against  the  government  by  a  Christian 
prince.  He  was  casting  about  for 
funds  to  carry  out  his  plans,  when  news 
came  that  Italy  and  Austria  had  de- 
cided to  advance  the  12,000,000  francs 
necessary  to  the  Prnice  of  Wied.  De- 
feated, Essad  had  to  be  content  to  be 
made  Alinister  of  War  and  of  the  In- 
terior. In  reality  he  was  still  the  mas- 
ter. 

Then  came  the  Epirote  insurrection. 
The  Greeks,  forcibly  incorporated  into 
Albania,  defeated  the  500  Albanian 
guards,  and  William  I.  'issued  a  call 
to  arms,  but  appointed  de  Weer.  a  Hol- 
lander, General-in-Chief.  Then  we 
hear:  "The  Albanians  have  taken  up 
arms  against  tneir  king.  Essad,  to 
protect  his  Prince  ( ?),  called  cruisers 
from  Bnndisi,  and  turned  over  the  gen- 
darmerie to  the  Italians.  Then  a  little 
panic  sufficed  to  decide  the  Prince  to 
flee.  Essad  would  guide  the  revolt, 
and  Europe  would  only  have  to  ratify 
the  accomplished   fact. 

Alas  !  a  letter  of  Essad's,  encouraging  the 
revolted  Albanians,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
uiliiam  I  The  Prince  had  remained  but  one 
hour  on  the  cruiser  upon  which  he  had  taken 
refuge,  but  that  was  enough  to  kill  his  pres- 
tige. As  for  Essad,  Italy  tore  hiio  out  of 
the  claws  of  Austria,  and  he  is  now  enjoving 
the  golden  dolce  far  niente,"  of  kings  in 
exile  under  the  blue  Neapolitan  skies.  The 
peoples  of  his  clan  consider  him  a  victim  of 
the  inhdel,  and  here  we  leave  him,  promoted 
to  the  estate  of  a  martyr  of  Islam.  The 
truth  IS  that  they  should  have  made  him 
King,  even  if  the  Hapsburgs,  the  Hohenzol- 

it''"^'r  ^"^  ^^^    RomanofYs  had  had    to    veil 
their  faces. 
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The    official    organ    of    the    Mexican 

Constitutionalist   government,   La  Con- 
shtutioualista,  of  Monterey,  declared  : — r 

Since  the  usurper  Huerta  desired  that  his 
resig-nation  should  be  interpreted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  an  understanding-  between  himself 
and  the  Constitutionalists,  General  Car- 
ranza,  who  has  on  several  occasions  formu- 
lated his  line  of  action  in  this  particular,  has 
confirmed  his  decision,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing- telegram  :  "  The  retirement  of  Huerta 
from  the  power  which  he  had  usurped,  and 
the  substitutioTi  in  command  of  a  civilian, 
causes  rne  to  believe  that  the  substitute  will 
shortlv  initiate  neg-otiations  for  the  delivery 
of  the  remains  of  his  authoritj-.  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  entertain  any 
proposition  short  of  unconditional  surrender 
to  the  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist 
army ;  otherwise  the  strugrgle  will  continue 
until  we  obtain  by  force  of  arms  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  our  cause,  which  is  that 
of  justice  and  of  the  people,  and  which  with 
certainty  would  be  obtained  in  a  short  time 
by  the  advance  from  every  side  of  our  vic- 
torious forces." 

This  was  closely  followed  by  a 
lengthy  telegram  from  Isidro  Favela,  a 
iiigh  functionary  of  Carranza's  govern- 
ment in  Montere)',  which  affirms  that, 
"  All  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  events  which  culminated  in  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Madero  will  be 
treated  as  criminals,"  and  it  is  further 
announced  that  the  Constitutionalist 
government  will  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  extradition  of  General 
Huerta  and  General  Blanquet,  and  all 
those  who  accompanied  them. 

The  editor  of  El  Democrata  Fron- 
tcrizo  ("  The  Frontier  Democrat "),  of 
Laredo,  Texas,  a  man  who  emigrated 
from  Mexico  in  1883,  and  who  has  been 
carrying  on  the  fight  for  agrarian  re- 
form and  equitable  taxation  for  over 
thirty  years,  a  man  who  expresses  equal 
disgust  with  the  regimes  of  Diaz, 
Madero,  and  Huerta,  and  who  looks  for- 
ward without  optimism  to  the  ascen- 
dency of  Carranza,  says:  — 

If  the  archives  of  Cuahuila  were  studied 
it  would  be  found  that  the  caciques,  the  two 
C.irranzas  (Venustiano  and  his  brother 
Jesus)  have  paid  only  the  most  insig-nificant 
taxes  on  their  great  estates,  because  neither 
caciques  nor  landholders  have  paid  even  the 
hundredtji  part  of  the  taxes  corre.^ponding-  to 
their  immense   wealth.      For  many  years   we 


carried  on  a  propagranda  for  reform  that  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  in  Coahuila  of  the 
Madero  family,  which  had  managred  to  mono- 
polise all  the  best  lands  of  the  State,  paying 
only  an  absurd  amount  of  taxes,  and  which 
kept  the  peo])U'  and  the  State  in  humiliating: 
poverty.  The  landholders  of  Mexico  are 
like  the  gardener's  dog-,  who  neither  labours 
himself  nor  allows  others  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Maderos  and  the 
Carranzas,  flinty-hearted  caciques,  devoted 
henchmen  of  General  Diaz  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  devourers  of  the  pueblos,  ab- 
sorbers of  the  people's  lands,  are  the  kind 
who  will  respond  to  the  just  demands  of  the 
^Texicans  for  an  ag-rarian  reform  which  shall 
snatch  the  arable  land  from  the  claws  of  one 
or  two  hundred  monopolists,  and  place  it  at 
the  service  or  at  least  within  the  reach  of 
the  at  tual  labouring  classes,  who  are  hungry 
and  thirsty  for  justice,  and  who  have  been 
pariahs  in  their  own  country  for  the  space 
of  four  long  centuries? 

El  Correo  del  Bravo  (The  Rio  Grande 
Mail),  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  recently 
published  a  despatch  affirming  that 
Huerta,  three  days  before  leaving 
Mexico  City,  had  deposited  in  a  Paris 
bank  the  sum  of  three  million  pesos, 
which  at  the  prevailing  excnange  rate 
would  amount  to  ^^200,000.  Similar 
despatches  were  sent  over  the  wires  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Associated  Press. 

El  Correo  del  Bravo  passes  caustic 
criticism  upon  this  provision  for  the 
future,  which  the  retiring  dictator  had 
so  prudently  made  :  — 

These  three  millions  which  the  traitor  and 
assassin  carries  away  from  the  nation  are 
not  his  ;  they  belong-  to  the  poor  wage-earner 
who  exhausts  his  strength  from  the  rising- 
till  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  they  belong-  to 
the  humble  office-clerk  who  wears  out  his 
elbows  on  his  desk,  and  whose  outlook  upon 
the  world  is  circumscribed  by  the  pile  of 
books  and  papers  before  him ;  they  belong: 
to  the  farmer  who  scorches  bis  head  in  the 
burning:  sun  of  the  fields ;  they  belong-  to 
the  i)Oor  widows  who  weep  inconsolably  for 
loved  ones  to  whom  they  give  life  only  to 
have  it  destroyed  in  the  wars. 

It  IS  a  little  curious  to  turn  from  thi.s 
just  condemnation  of  the  misappropria- 
tion of  public  funds  by  the  enemy  of 
the  Constitutionalists  to  the  advertise- 
ment, in  /:/  Estado  dc  Sonora,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  State  of  that  name, 
of  titles  to  lands  in  the  State  Treasury, 
which  are  open  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the    properties    of    so-called    "  absentee 
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owners,"  that   is,   of    political   refugees,  would  be  reflected  in  its  administration,. 

Such  lands  have  been  confiscated,   and  especially  with  reference  to  real  estate, 

to  some  extent  they  are  operated  by  a  MEXICO'S  LAND  PROBLEM, 

department  of  the  pvernment   created  ^^^  ^^^^.     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  agrarian 

for  that  purpose.     Many  of  these  repre-  ^^^^^.^^ion    m    Mexico    is    presented    by 

sent    the    best    ranches    m    Sonora    and  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Y^^j^  ^,,^^_ 

Sinaloa.  to  which  m  numerous  cases  the  ^^      p^^^      j^  ^^^  ^^^  assumed  almost 

titles  were  issued  from  fifty  to  one  hun-  ^^^i^^rsally    that    the    chief    trouble    in 

dred   years   ago.      Among   these   is     he  ^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^           ^ 

famous  old  ranch  of  Guirocoba  in  the  ^portion  of  population  was  landless,. 

District  of  Alamos,  vvhich  was  titled  as  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  redistribution  of  farming 

far  back  as  1769  to  Francisco  Javier  -e  ^^^^^  ^^           ^^^  inhabitants  would  do 

Aragon.     The  fact  that  these  valuable  ^^^^    ^^^^    anything    else    to    cure    the 

areas  are  open  to  purchase  seems  in  con-  ^^             ^^   ^^^   ^^^^      ^^    ^^^^^^^_  ^^^,_ 

flict     with     the     Constitutionalist     an-  ever,  ventures  to  challenge  these  assump- 

nouncement  that  the  great  estates  con-  ^^^         ^^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.       ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

fiscated   from  the  rich  were  to  be  par-  ^^^^^^^:^^^  several  facts  that  are  at  least 

titioned  among  the  poor.                ^    ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^-^^^^^  consideration. 

Still  more  curious,  in  an  administra-  Mr.  Tridon  does  not  deny  that  since 

tion  of  reform   for  the  welfare  of  the  the  last  years  of  the  Diaz  dictatorship- 

I  masses,    is    the    item,    occurring    in    this  the    number    of    land-owners    has    been- 

list    of    titles,    of    the    Rancho    de    los  steadily      decreasing,      but      the     saim 

Frijoles,       in      the      municipality      of  phenomenon  is  observable  in  ever\-  other 

Tecoripa,    registered    by    the    tribe    or  country.     The  process  of  concentration 

pueblo    of    Tecoripa    Indians    in    1839.  of   land   seems  quite  as   logical   as   the 

This  property  is  taken  over  by  the  State  process    of    concentration    of    industry, 

for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  appear  ^nd,  according  to  Mr.  Tridon,  it  is  more 

that   the   title   was   ever   issued.       This  indispensable    in    Mexican    agriculture 

touches  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  than   in   American   industry.      Only    10 

agrarian  trouble  in  Mexico,  the  wresting  pe^  cent,  of  the  land  under  cultivation 

from  the  ancient  pueblos  of  the  lands  {-^   Mexico   can   be  relied   upon  to  bear 

confirmed  to  them  by  special  grant.     In  ^  good  average  crop  from  year  to  year,. 

very   few  instances  have  these  charters  since  the  rainfall  is  insufficient  to  pro- 

and   titles   survived   the  vicissitudes   of  yi^g  the   necessary   moisture.      In   spite 

time  among  a  rude  people,  utterly  de-  of  its  immense  area,  and  its  rather  small 

void  of  means  for  preserving  documents,  population,    Mexico   never    produces    as. 

Thus  they  have  fallen  a  prey  to  land-  much  food  as  it  needs.     The  total  value 

grabbers,  who  have  acquired  enormous  of  the  land,  farm  buildings,  and  cattle 

estates,    absorbing   both   the   lands   and  fg    only   ii"2 5, 000.000,    or    barely    5    per 

the  people  living  upon  them,   reducing  ^ent.  of  the  total  wealth, 

the  inhabitants  to  a  condition  little  bet-  Should  the  new  Mexican  government 

ter  than  vassalage.  attempt   to    expropriate   the    owners   of 

The  opponents  of  Carranza  have  been  large  haciendas  in  order  to  secure  land 

openly  affirming  that,   because  he  him-  for    the    Indians,    a    revolution    could 

self  is  a  rich  landed  proprietor,  he  has  hardly    be    averted,    even    though     the 

so    far   resisted   the  measures   proposed  owners    should    be   reimbursed    for    the- 

for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  loss  of  their  holdings  by  paying  them 

pueblos,  and  for  the  repartition  of  the  the   full   assessed  value  of  their  lands, 

large  private  estates    among  the  work-  Large  properties  in  Mexico  are  not  as- 

ing   people.      Meanwhile   the    adherents  sessed   at  more  than   one-fifth  of  their 

of  Villa  have  been  hailing  him  as  the  actual  value    Many  haciendos  are  mort- 

natural  friend  of  the  poor,  but  the  gov-  gaged  to  banks  for  three  times  their  as- 

ernment  of   Sonora  has  his  active  sud-  sessed  value  During  the  past  two  years, 

port,  and  it  would  be  expected  that  the  many  land-owners  threatened  with  fore-, 

principles   of   this    man    of    the    people  closure  proceedings  found  it  more  con- 
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venient  to  (Icihnc  tliciusoKi's  n-hcls,  .nul 
to  arm  tlieir  peons.  C  )nc  l);\iik  ;ilone  lost 
in  that  way  jo,ooo,(kk)  jicsos. 


This  is  Mr.    I  ridon's  idea  o' 
tion  of  Mexico's  difTii  ulties  :    - 


a  solii 


A  rapid  conciui-si  of  iht-  country  ;  jf-irri- 
sons  in  twenty  important  citirs  and  towns; 
a  financial  supervision  that  would  prevent 
the  lootinvr  of  the  treasury;  peace  tor  thirty 
years — thi>  would  probably  save  Mexico. 
Kuropcan  immigrants  would  bring  their  sa\- 
ings    and   their   brawn ;    get-rich-cpiick    men 


wdiild  be  it'pl.ucd  l)v  bt)i),i-ti(lc  promoters. 
l)t  course  tliere  would  Ijc  a  ,trt)od  deal  of 
tinancial  lootinjf  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
(pierors  ;  at  the  same  time  Mexico's  re- 
sources would  l^e  developed,  and  not  only 
would  the  human  waste  be  stopped,  but  the 
inliux  of  new  racial  elements  might  within 
.1  short  time  leaven  the  inchoate  and  stolid 
Indian    masses. 

.\nd    .dl     the   time   the   agrarian     ((uestion 
could   \('r\    well   be  ignored   entirely. 

Presumably  this  conquest  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken  1)\'   the   Ignited   States 


WHAT    MEXICANS   THINK    OF    UNCLE    SAM. 


Some  timel\-  articles  treating  of  the 
political,  military,  and  naval  affairs  of 
Mexico  may  be  read  in  the  Kcrisla  del 
E'jcrcito  y  Marina,  a  clearly  printed  and 
well -edited  journal,  now  in  its  ninth 
year.  Its  latest  issue  presents  a  serious 
and  impressive  stud)'  of  Mexican  con- 
ditions, past  and  present,  by  Professor 
Enrique  E.  Schulz,  of  the  Military  Col- 
lege. Other  articles  ni  the  number  are 
more  technical  in  character,  treating, 
among  other  themes,  of  the  renewal  of 
nitrate  mixtures,  of  a  new  code  for  the 
Mexican  navy,  and  of  a  special  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy   for  surveys. 

The  leading  article,  by  Professor 
Schulz,  entitled  "  Mexico's  Future  and 
her  Relations  with  the  United  States," 
opens  with  a  sumtnary  recital  of  the  ter- 
ritorial expansion  of  the  United  State.i 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  War,  culminating  in  the 
annexation  of  an  extent  of  Mexican  ter- 
ritory greater  than  that  of  the  Mexico 
of  to-da\'.  Since  that  time  the  expan- 
sionist mox-ement  has  been  checked,  at 
least  as  far  as  concerns  coterminous 
foreign  territory,  for  Alaska,  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  all  lit 
far  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

That  this  expansionist  tendency  was, 
however,  still  existent,  and  always  ready 
to  reassert  itself  on  occasion,  is  the 
writer's  rooted  conviction,  and  he  implies 
that  the  continuance  of  Mexico's  pro- 
gress along  the  lines  followed  with  such 
apparent  success  during  the  years  prior 
to  1 910,  met  with  but  scant  favour  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  result  would 
be  the  definite  establishment  of  a  well- 


organised  and  independent  State  direct  1)^ 
on  its  borders,  constituting  a  deftnite 
obstacle  to  any  further  extension  of  ter- 
ritory in  that  direction.  To  avoid  this 
eventuality  was,  according  to  Professor 
Schulz,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
United  States.     Of  this  he  says:  — 

The  shortest  road  that  could  be  taken  was 
to  profit  by  the  first  opportunity  that  might 
present  itself  to  instigate,  foment,  and  sup- 
port Mexican  revolts,  which  would  bring 
us  into  disrepute  and  would  demonstrate, 
even  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  praise 
us,  the  fragility  of  our  supposed  progress. 
Unhappily,  an  opportunity  soon  offered  it- 
self and  from  this  time  the  United  States 
has  never  ceased  to  lend  its  aid — more  or 
less  ostensiblv,  but  alwavs  effectively — to  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  and  movements 
which  have  followed,  under  the  leadership 
of  chimerical  sa\iours  of  the  couiurv,  or  of 
disappointed  i:)olitical  adventurers,  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  animate  by  the  inriuence  of 
their  deplorable  example  bandits  re:idy  to 
commit  the  most  infamous  and  barbarous 
act-^,  and  have  forgotten  at  the  critical 
moments  of  their  enterprises  the  true  inter- 
ests of  their  native  land;  and  this  because, 
one  and  all,  thev  have  been  corrupted  bv  the 
money  supplied  by  capitalists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  real  instigators 
of  this   unpatriotic  and   deplorable   activity. 

Of  the  eventual  aims  and  actions  of 
the  United  States  this  writer  holds  very 
pessimistic  views,  and  indicates  the 
probable  course  of  its  action  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

While  thus  lending  its  material  aid  and 
Its  moral  support  to  our  disorders,  little 
thought  has  been  taken  of  their  character, 
of  the  ideas  animating  the  leader,  ur  of  the 
methods  they  employ  in  carrying  oij.t  their 
projects.  Through  the  help  accorded  to  the 
first  of  these  risings,  which,  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  obligations  it  incurred  to'  sus- 
tain itself,  has  originated  the  whole 
cham  of  calamities  with  which  we  are 
afflicted,  our  neighbours  feel  able  to  await 
quietly  the  moment  when  our  energies  shall 
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lavc  b(H-n  consumed,  our  resources  ex- 
laustcri,  even  though  but  for  the  moment. 
md   our   people   decimated. 

When  at  last  we  awaken  to  a  sense  of  these 
,''reat  evils,  but  arc  at  the  same  time  too 
nuch  weakened  and  too  blindly  involved  in 
ome  one  of  these  fratricidal  campaig^ns 
ipon  which  we  have  lavished  all  our  avail- 
ible  force,  then  will  have  come  the  lonp- 
lopcd-for  moment  when  it  will  only  be 
lecessary  to  confine  us  closer  still  in  the 
'  zone  of  compression  "'  in  which  we  are 
)laced. 

The  prey  will  be  seized  with  the  least  pos- 
ible  exjK'nditure  of  force,  so  that  it  may  be 
lismembered  into  four  or  more  fractions, 
vhich,  although  when  separated  from  the 
entral  Mexican  territorv  they  may  acquire 
,  nominal  independence,  will  be  governed 
o  suit  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of 
'^ankee  capitalists. 


In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  Pro- 
fessor Schulz  does  not  regard  the  use, 
now  common  among  Spanish  writers,  of 
the  term  Yankee  as  implying  any  depre- 
ciatory significance,  but  considers  that 
it  is  only  employed  as  a  necessary  de- 
signation of  the  people  or  government 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  term 
American  would  have  for  Spanish  or 
Latin-American  readers  no  adequate 
meaning,  and  even  the  designation 
North  American  would  not  be  fully  de- 
scriptive, applying  as  it  does  to  other 
countries  than  the  United  States. 


SINGING    MONKEYS. 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  man  is 
he  only  mammal  capable  of  rivalling 
he  birds  by  so  modulating  the  sounds 
)f  his  notes,  which  we  call  music.  But 
his  is  declared  to  be  a  mi.stake  on  trust- 
vorthy  evidence  presented  by  travellers 
nd  musicians,  and  passed  in  review  by 
n  eminent  anthropologist.  Mr.  P.  G. 
vlahoudeau,  a  professor  in  the  .School 
)f  Anthropology  in  Paris,  recently  con- 
ributed  an  article  entitled  "  The  Origin 
)f  Vocal  Music  in  the  Primates  "  to  the 
'ievue  Anthropologiquc. 

According  to  this  many  travellers 
lave  observed  that  certain  monkeys  and 
:ertain  anthropoid  apes  give  utterance 
Lt  sunrise  to  a  series  of  shrill  cries, 
vhich,  though  disagreeable  to  human 
:ars,  seem  to  possess  a  definite  rhythm. 

Observations  of  this  sort  concern  two 
amilies  of  Quadrumana ;  the  Howlers  or 
itentors  and  the  Gibbons.  The  first  are 
ound  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South 
America,  the  second  in  Indo-China  and 
slands  in  the  Sonde. 

The  manners  of  the  Howlers  were  de- 
cribed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a 
German  physician,  iNIargraff,  in  his  "  Natu- 
al  History  of  Brazil.'  .  .  .  .According 
0  him  they  assemble  every  day,  morning 
nd  evening,  in  the  woods.  "  One  of  them 
akcs  an  elevated  position  and  motions  to 
he  others  to  seat  themselves  and  listen. 
Then  he  commences  a  discourse  in  a  voice 
o  high  and  rapid  that  at  a  distance  one 
tould  think  they  were  all  screaming  to- 
gether. However,  it  is  one  alone,  and 
■  hile  he  speaks  the  others  preserve  a  pro- 
ound  silence.  When  he  ceases  he  makes  a 
ign  with  his  hand  to  the  others,  and  they 
espond  by  crying  out  altogether  until  he 
lakes  another  signal  for  them  to  stop.  .  .  . 


Then  the  first  takes  up  again  his  speech  or 
song,  and  they  do  not  disperse  till  they  have 
listened  to  him  attentively." 

Modern  travellers  confirm  this  obser- 
vation. One  named  Schomburgk  says 
he  had  been  told  the  leader  was  always 
taller,  and  with  a  shriller  voice  than 
the  rest  of  the  band,  but  this  he  could 
not  confirm,  though  he  witnessed  the 
concert,  and  observed  that  there  was  a 
leader,  and  also  that  there  was  a  species 
of  harmony  in  their  cries.    He  says  :  — 

At  times  the  whole  band  was  silent;  the 
next  moment  one  of  the  chanters  raised  his 
disagreeable  voice  anew  and  the  howling 
recommenced.  One  saw  the  bony  drum  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  which  gives  their  voices  the 
characteristic  strength,  rise  and  fall  when 
they  cried.  The  sounds  resembled  now  the 
grunt  of  a  pig,  now  the  cry  of  a  jaguar  leap- 
ing on  its  prey,  now  the  low,  terrible  growl 
of  the  same  animal  when  it  perceives  danger 
threatening  it. 

Another  observer  notes  a  highly  in- 
teresting peculiarit)-  in  that  the  Howler 
is  capable  of  uttering  at  the  same 
moment  shrill  sounds  and  deep  ones, 
having  the  effect  ot  a  duet !  He  ex- 
plains this  curious  phenomenon  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

In  this  animal  the  air,  in  issuing  from  the 
lungs  by  means  of  the  trachea,  can  follow 
two  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  issue  directly  by  the  glottis,  or  pass 
by  an  enormous  cavity  hollowed  out  in  the 
hyoid  bone,  which  forms  a  regular  resonator. 
The  air  which  issues  directly  gives  the  shrill 
sounds,  while  that  which  passes  into  the  box 
of  the  hyoid  bone  produces  the  deep  and 
sonorous   sounds. 

In  frequent  examinations  of  bands  of 
Howlers    we    noted    that    when    one    of  these 
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aiiimuls  is  sinK'iijs'  lu-  w.ilks  up  and  down 
aloiu>  while  all  tho  others  remain  perfeitly 
motioi'.less.  It  is  tu  l)e  observed  tli;it  it  is 
alwavs  tiie  larj^est  ni.de  who  utt«'rs  these 
vorital)le  duets. 

The  Gilibtms  or  llylubalcs  li;i\e  sinii 
lar  voral  exercises.     Mr.  I).  \'cth,  a  nieiii 
ber  of  the  Geoorraphiral  Socu'l\-  of  Am 
sterdani,  writes  thus  of  tin-  "  siainaiiL;  ' 
{H ylo botes  sytuhutyliis)   in    the    Ishmd 
of  Sumatra. 

When  one  of  these  animals  comes  near 
\ou  he  utters  incontinently  a  furious  and 
dcateninjf  music.  From  the  hijrhest,  shrill- 
^-st  notes,  they  pass  suddenly  to  the  lowest. 
Now  they  bark  hke  dogs  or  cry  like  babies  ; 
aKain,  they  seem  to  be  ventriloquists  or  to 
t)c  calling  a  friend  at  a  distance.  Some- 
times their  cries  change  abruptly  from  gay 
und  cheerful  notes  to  lugubrious  groans. 
When  you  lirst  hear  them  you  would  swear 
there  were  at  least  twenty,  but  you  find  it 
takes  onlv  three  or  four  to  make  all  this 
hurly-burly. 

Mr.  Mahoudeau  quotes  the  naturalist 
W'aterhouse,  who  was  also  an  excellent 
musician,  to  prove  the  rhythmic  charac- 
ter of  the  Gibbon's  cries,  which  he  ob- 
served in  a  captive  anmial.  W'aterhouse 
declared  that  his  ear  was  able  to  detect 
a  true  chromatic  scale,  uttered  with  pre- 


cision, and   he  was  able  to  write  down 
the  inusiial  not.ition. 

'I'he  song  whicli  the  Gibbon  Wouwou 
utters  evcMv  morning  l)egins  with  the  "  mi  " 
of  the  niuldie  octave,  then  ascends  gradu- 
ally, semitone  by  semitone,  to  the  upper 
octave.  During  tlie  whole  time  of  the  ascent, 
;i';  w(>ll  as  during  the  descent,  the  fundamen- 
tal lone  of  the  "  mi  "  of  the  middle  scale 
persists  ;  it  serves  as  a  ])oint  of  departure, 
a  sort  of  base,  to  all  the  other  tones. 

The  sounds  of  the  ascending  gamut  are 
emitted  at  first  allegreito.  then  continue 
acceler.indo  ;  afterwards  thev  become  cres- 
cendo, but  then  they  are  slower.  In  descend- 
ing, the  sounds  become  stronger  and  also 
more  rapid,  prestissimo,  and  then  terminate 
very  rapidly. 

In  finishing  its  series  of  cries — or,  better 
said,  its  song — the  Hylobatic  virtuoso  utters 
twice  with  all  its  strength  a  resounding  cry 
formed  by  the  two  "  mis  ""  of  the  octave. 
Waterhouse  estimates  that  the  duration  of 
the  "  mi  "  of  the  middle  scale  corresponds 
to  a  minim,  and  that  of  the  "  mi  "  of  the 
ujiper  octave  to  a  quaver. 

While  the  singing  Gibbon  devotes  himself 
to  this  vocal  exercise,  he  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  excited,  for  all  his  muscles 
are  tense  and  his  entire  body  commences  to 
tremble,  a  state  which  evidently  indicates 
a  powerful  effort.  From  the  musical  point 
of  view  the  result  obtained  by  the  Gibbon 
Wouwou  is  remarkable — "  the  regularity,  the 
rapidity,  and  the  precision  of  this  song  are 
marvellous."  Thus  it  is  incontestable  that 
these  frightful,  deafening  cries  may  be  con- 
sidered true  songs  of  perfect  musical  execu- 
tion. 


HELIOTHERAPY  :    MIRACLES    WROUGHT   BY 

SUNSHINE. 


Although  for  untold  centuries  man- 
kind has  looked  upon  sunlight  as  bene- 
ficial to  health,  and  ni  ancient  religions 
the  sun-god  was  also  the  god  of  heal- 
ing, as  Apollo,  for  example,  yet  it  has 
remained  for  the  present  century  to 
demonstrate  irrefutably  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  not  merely  of  benefit  to 
the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the 
body,  but  are  capable  of  healing — more 
surel\-  than  the  surgeon's  art — those 
ghastly  deformities  due  to  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones  and  joints. 

Medical  men  have  been  slow  to  be- 
lieve that  the  terrible  afflictions  due  to 
what  is  known  as  surgical  tuberculosis, 
including  "  white  swelling "  of  the 
3<nee,  running  sores,  and  even  the  hunch- 
back characteristic  of  Pott's  disease  of 
the  spine,  coula  be  absolutely  cured 
merely  b}'  direct  sunlight  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body.     Yet 


such  IS  the  incontestable  fact,  proved 
by  records  of  hundreds  of  cases  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  latterly  in  America,  where  it  has 
been  tried. 

One  of  the  leading  Continental  auth- 
orities on  this  subject.  Dr.  Rollier,  of 
Leysin,  Switzerland,  who  opened  his 
first  sanatorium  in  1903,  last  year  gave 
an  address  before  a  prominent  Medical 
Association,  in  which  he  stated  that  out 
of  over  1 100  cases  of  surgical  tubercu- 
losis treated  by  Heliotherapy,  he  had 
secured  951  complete  cures.  The  cases 
included  both  children  and  adults,  even 
of  advanced  age,  and  many  of  them 
were  extremely  grave.  La  Noiivelle 
Revue  has  an  interesting  article  on  this  , 
subject  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Louis 
Camous,  from  which  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  :r=. 
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In  1Q06  the  Faculty  of  Paris  received  with 

sceptical  smile  the  thesis  of  our  interne 
lorrig-lione  .  .  .  entitled:  ''Treatment  of 
urftical  Tuberculosis  by  Heliotherapy  on  the 
lediterranean  Coast."  However,  observa- 
lon  and  study  have  rapidly  established  exact 
nd  systematic  knowledge  of  this  novel 
berapeutics.  In  IQ14  Heliotherapy  is  a 
rccise  science,  and  the  sun  is  a  therapeutic 
ffcnt  which  physicians  should  know  how  to 
dminister  in  the  proper  dosage. 

How  does  the  solar  cure  operate  ?  Helio- 
nerapy  acts  by  direct  radiation ;  the  ultra- 
iolet  rays  are  the  active  agents.  .  . 
olar  baths  may  be  general  or  partial,  and 
re  employed  in  chronic  maladies  due  to  im- 
erfect  nutrition,  in  depressive  maladies,  in 
nemia,  and  in  tuberculosis.  At  a  session 
f  the  Dauphine  Medical  Society  on  October 
4th,  1Q13,  Dr.  Corneloup  presented  the 
istory  of  an  invalid  suffering  from  tuber- 
ulous  peritonitis  treated  by  heliotherapy, 
"he   patient,   a  girl  of   20,  suffered  from  in- 

stinal  tuberculosis,  and  was  incapable  of 
le  slightest  exertion.  On  April  20th  she 
as  placed  in  a  reclining  chair  in  her  gar- 
en,  with  her  abdomen  entirely  bare  and  ex- 
oscd  to  the  sun.  This  was  done  for  one 
our  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  after- 
oon.  By  the  end  of  August,  some  four 
lonths  later,  she  was  entirely  cured,  and 
ad  gained  10  kilograms  in  weight.  Her 
hysicans  said  to  their  confreres  in  Dau- 
hine  :  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  sun  was  the 
urative  agent,  since  medical  treatment  had 
ecn  without  result,  and  improvement  was 
vident  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  isola- 
.011."" 


In  1886  a  Russian  physician,  Snegui- 
ff,  described  the  technique  of  the  sun- 
aths,  which  he  prescribed  in  certain 
terine  affections :  "  The  patient  en- 
elops  the  abdomen  and  lower  limbs 
:i  black  clothing,  the  breast  and  head 
1  white  garments.  She  lies  on  a  couch 
utdoors  in  full  sunshine,  with  an  um- 
rella  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the 
ody  only.  The  bath  lasts  from  a  half 
our  to  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
ime  the  invalid  turns  over  and  lies  on 
er  stomach."  .  .  .  The  hospital  at 
s'icc,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  gene- 
ilise  the  employment  of  sun-baths,  per- 


fected this  method,  and  each  of  its  sur- 
gical walls  is  completed  by  a  solarium 
for  the  giving  of  sun-baths. 

Dr.  Camous  says  further  that  the  sun 
treatment  should  be  progressive,  con- 
tinuous, methodic,  and  carefully  super- 
vised. The  patient  must  also  be  trained 
gradually  to  endurance,  for  the  first  ex- 
posures are  sometimes  painful. 

Generally,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the 
abdomen  is  covered  with  sweat  and  the  in- 
valid has  a  painful  sensation  of  burning. 
The  doctors  then  intervenes  to  abridge  the 
exposure,  and  some  patients  can  never  ex- 
ceed half  an  hour  after  a  preliminary  train- 
ing of  ten-minute  exposures.  The  exposure, 
at  first  partial,  must  not  be  made  total  till 
after  a  considerable  number  of  treatments  ; 
the  head  should  be  sheltered  by  an  um- 
brella. It  is  well  to  sip  slowly  a  moderately 
warm  drink. 

Surgical  tuberculosis  derives  a  particularly 
great  benefit  from  this  treatment.  Certain 
atonic  wounds,  fistulas,  ulcers  symptomatic 
of  tropic  troubles,  are  literally  metamor- 
phosed. Patients  suffering  from  Pott's 
disease  may  be  extended  on  hard  solid  beds 
with  their  backs  exposed  to  the  sun. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in 
the  Revue  is  of  a  young  girl,  afflicted 
with  this  terrible  spine  trouble,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  wasted,  feeble,  and 
hump-backed.  After  fifteen  months' 
treatment  by  Dr.  Rollier,  the  sun  had 
transformed  her  into  a  straight,  shapely,, 
plump,  and  healthy  maiden,  miracu- 
lousl)'  different  from  her  former  self. 
Since  in  children  the  vertebrae  are  al- 
most as  near  the  front  as  the  back,  it 
is  usual  in  these  spinal  rases  to  use  a 
plaster  jacket  on  the  child,  with  an 
opening  in  front,  allowing  the  sun's  rays 
to  fall  on  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  said 
in  conclusion  that  this  treatment  has 
been  used  with  much  success  of  recent 
years  in  the  Babies'  Hospital  at  Sea 
Breeze,  near  New  York  Cit\-. 


THE    BEGINNINGS    OF   THE    POST    OFFICE. 


'  People  write  more  than  they  travel," 
le  Viscount  Georges  d'Avenal  reminds 
s  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  "  and 
onditions  are  largel)-  modified  by  the 
irculation  of  letters,  which  has  greatly 
ontributed  to  progress  and  individual 
appiness.       When    one   reflects   that   a 


penn\-  stamp  can  bring  distant  friends 
and  dispersed  members  of  families  in 
closer  touch,  one  must  admit  that  this 
means  of  communication  alone  is  a 
source  of  inestimable  joy  to  mankind" 
It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall 
the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
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veK)puiciit   i)l    postal   servire  loverinj^^  ;; 
period  of  seven  centuries.    Says  tlic  \'is 
fount  fr.\\-enal  :  — 

111  tho  nudilU-  .iKi's  the  wr.illlu  .iiul  the 
powt-rful  rmployi'd  both  font  aiul  horse  nu's- 
scMKcrs.  In  those  days,  if  a  (cnirier  rarry- 
injiT  loltri«;  was  ordered  lo  travel  nig-ht  and 
da\  till"    delivery    of    a    sinj^Ie    mes- 

sage cost  Mveral  thous.md  francs.  There 
were  then  iliroiij^jlimit  I'lirojie  nior<'  or  less 
reKu'ar  touriers.  C'onimuniraiion  between 
larjije  cities  was  kept  up  by  messengers 
working:   sinj^-^Iy  or  collectively. 

I'p  to  the  iunc  of  Lotiis  XIII.  oi 
France  there  was  nothini^  appronchinj:,^ 
mail  service  The  first  post,  with  rejj[u 
lar  rela\s,  was  established  in  German} 
on  the  road  running  from  \^ienna  to 
Brussels  b)-  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
for  his  personal  use  only.  The  cost  was 
defrayed  b\-  the  crown,  and  amounted 
to  50.000  francs  a  xear,  which  sum  was 
still  being  paid  up  to  1593  to  a  certain 
M.  de  Taxis,  who  then  operated  the 
Royal  Mail  road. 

riie  real  founder  of  the  continental 
postal  service  seems  to  have  been  a  rich 
French  financier  from  the  Languedoc, 
who.  in  161 2.  realised  that  the  official 
couriers  who  carried  the  royal  mail 
might,  with  the  aid  of  the  fresh  horses 
of  which  the\-  were  the  owners,  compete 
successfully  with  the  private  and  inde- 
pendent mes.sengers. 

The  innovation  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  "  regular  "  couriers  were  con- 
stituted. Dating  from  Louvois,  War 
Minister  under  Louis  XIV.,  the  post 
ceased  to  be  carried  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  a  regular  system  was  put  in 
operation.  Two  branches  of  postal  ser- 
vice were  established,  one  for  the  mari- 
time and  land  frontiers,  the  other  cover- 
ing the  rest  of  the  territory,  which  was 
leased  to  a  "  farmer  out  of  the  public 
revenues."  It  is  said  that  the  post 
netted  Louvois  six  and  a  half  million 
francs.     At  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 


teenth contin-)-  the  letters  for  Rome 
averaged  about  forty  a  day.  In  1 7 16 
Paris  had  onl\-  eight  mail  boxes,  from 
which  mail  was  collected  twice  daily. 
In  1759  the  ''petite  post'"  was  estab 
lished,  in  \  irtuc  of  whicii,  for  the  small 
sum  of  2\d.,  letters  weighing  up  to  sixt)- 
grammes  were  delivered  within  the 
boundaries  of  Paris,  while  for  the  rest 
of  France  the  maxiimun  weiglit  allow- 
ance was  only  seven  and  a-half 
grammes.  Between  Holland  and  Paris 
there  was,  by  that  time,  a  direct  mail 
route,  and  a  letter  was  carried  between 
these  points  for  two  francs  fifty,  while 
from  Paris  to  Montmorency — a  com- 
paratively short  distance — the  rate  was 
three  francs. 

In  1632  the  carrying  of  money  or 
jewellery  by  the  post  was  strictly  forbid- 
den, "  because  it  offered  temptation  to 
the  highwayman,  and  royal  mail  might 
have  been  stolen  and  lost."  An  act  of 
l)arliament  exonerated  all  mes.sengers 
from  blame  for  any  valuables  lost. 

The  Revolution  had  the  first  concep- 
tion of  the  role  that  the  post  would  play 
in  modern  life.  In  ten  years  in  France, 
despite  internal  troubles  and  foreign 
wars,  the  post  service  w-as  doubled,  and 
foot  or  waggon  messengers  sitting  on 
bundles  of  straw,  carrying  the  mail  re- 
gularly along  the  highroads,  like  those 
of  Amiens,  Orleans.  Rouen,  Chartris. 
and  way  into  Brittany,  could  be  seen  up 
to  1 791. 

And  yet,  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
PhilipjDe.  a  number  of  smaller  towns 
had  neither  post-offices  nor  daily  de- 
liveries, and  most  of  the  rural  districts 
had  to  be  content  with  one  delivery  \ 
week.  It  is  a  far  cry,  concludes  the 
Viscount  Georges  d'Avenal,  from  those 
days  to  the  days  of  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  wireless,  and  the  aero- 
plane ! 
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s^ote   the   oinaiDeiited    roof   and    height    from    the 
ground. 


"DEVIL    HOUSE"    IN    fJERMAX   XEW    GUINEA. 

Entirely  devoted  to  the  evil   spirits. 


Latest    Additions    to    the    British    Empire. 

By  R.  G.  Niall. 

l.-SAMOA. 


The  word  Saiuoei  awakens  the  plea- 
antest  memories  in  all  lovers  of  nature 
I'ho  ever  visited  the  group  of  islands, 
ituatcd  between  13  deg.  and  15  deg. 
outh  latitude^  ;ind  169  deg.  and  173 
leg.  west  longitude.  Delightful  scen- 
ry,  delightful  people  and  a  healthy 
limate,  with  a  temperature  far  and 
way  more  tolerable  than  Melbourne's 
ery  hot  days. 

The  geological  formation  of  the 
slands  is  volcanic.  Some  of  the  smaller 
mes  are  but  crater  cones  that  jut  out 
rom  the  ocean.  The  sea  spills  in 
hrough  the  broken  \\\^  of  the  crater  and 
^ives  access  to  the  pretty  village  of 
>blong.  or  round,  thatched  houses,  half 
lidden  amongst  the  cocoanut  palms  and 
iread  fruit  trees  of  the  interior.    Islands 


like  Savau  and  Ui)olu  ai)pear  to  be  but 
domes  of  earth  and  hiva  rock,  imme- 
diately beneath  which  rage  internal 
fires.  Innumerable  old  crater  cones,  now 
covered  with  vegetation,  mark  previous 
eruptions.  At  intervals  of  a  few  )-ears, 
especially  on  Savaii,  there  come  warning 
sounds  like  rumblings  of  distant  thun- 
der, sounds  only  too  well  known  to 
those  who  have  lived  in  volcanic  lands. 
Then  follows  the  fiery  outbreak  through 
the  side  of  the  jungle-covered  moun- 
tain, and  a  torrent  of  lava  tliat  destroys 
ever)'thing  on  its  passage  to  the  ocean. 
Fortunately,  the  lava  is  brittle,  and 
when,  in  a  few  years,  the  crater's  activity 
has  ceased,  in  cooling  it  contracts  and 
breaks  up,  now  vegetation  takes  roots 
in  the  cracks,   heljiing   still    further   the 
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work  of  disintej:jration  until  ihc  \v^\y  yon  will  see  the  natives  from  the  high- 
scars  on  the  mountain  side  are  com'-  est  to  the  lowest  assemble  in  their  most 
pletely   obliterated.  costly  ap|)arel,  which,  set  in  the  natural 

German  Samoa  consists  of  the  island:,  beauties,  give  a  most  gorgeous  effect. 

of  Savaii,  I'polu,  Manono  and  Opolima.  The  Samoans  are  very  like  the  pure 

The  size  of  the  first  is  about  48  miles  Malays    in    appearance,   excepting    that 

by  25  miles,  its  greatest  elevation  being  they  are  individually  a  much  bigger  race 

5000'  feet,      rpolu.   the  second   largest,  and   lighter   in   colour.    Physically   and 

has  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  miles.  Apia,  mentally  I  believe  that  the  Samoans  are 

the  capital,  is  situated   on  this  island,  one  of  the  finest  peoples  in  the  world. 

The  total  native  population  of  the  grou].  They  are  generous,  hospitably  and  cour- 

is  about  4^,000,  of  which  39.000  are  in  teons    to    a    degree    that    would    make 

the  late  German  colonw    There  are  some  martyrs  of  them  were  they  subordinate 

400  Europeans.  to  the  demands  of  modern  commercial- 

The    principal    products    of    German  ism  ;    and  it  may  yet  be  that  they  will 

Samoa  are  copra,  cocoa  and  rubber.   The  fall  before  its  onslaught,   as  the  Incas 

rubber    plantations   are    as   yet   only  in  (in  whom  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal 

their  infanc\-.    Thousands  of  acres  now  of  resemblance  and  possibly  some  blood 

under  cultivation  are  controlled  by  Ger-  relationship),    fell    before    the    ruthless 

man  companies,  the  strongest  of  which  conquerors.     It  is  well  known  that  the 

is  the  Deutsche  Handels  and  Plantagen-  Pacific  Islands  are  not  the  original  home 

Gesellschaft,  which  is  also  a  large  im-  of  the  Polynesians,  a  race  of  Caucasian 

porting  firm.     The  exports  in  1909  were  origin.     Recent  scientific  research  leads  »i 

worth  i^^i  50.068  ;    for  1910  they  reached  to  the   conclusion   that  the   first   immi-| 

i^ 1 76.688.    Of  this  total  coora  accounted  grants  into  the  Pacific  came  down  from  ' 

for  ;^r29.ooo  in   1909,  and  ^,"148, 564  in  Eastern    Asia,    z'ia    what    are    now    the  , 

1910.     In  the  two  )-ears  the  cocoa  export  Japanese,  and  adjacent  islands.     They 

was  £'20,300  and  ;£27,78o  respectively,  were     the     megalithic     men     who    have 

The  imports  were  in  1909,  £166,880,  and  left   ruins     of    their     structures     (great 

in   1910,  £173.117.  stones  placed  together  without  mortar) 

The  natives  live  almost  wholl)- on  the  right     across     Asia     and     through    the, 
coast,  w^here  they  obtain  a  good  supph'  Pacific,       at       Ponape,       Tonga       and] 
of  fish,  and  grow  food-stuff  in  abund-  other     places.        The     next     migration 
ance.      This   consists   chiefly   of   bread-  was  from  the  Ganges  valley  and  south- 
fruit,      taro,      sweet      potato,      banana,  east  Asia,  through  what  are  now  Malay 
mango,  cocoanut  and  orange.     Besides  Islands,    where,    according    to     Alfred  j 
fish  the  onl}-  other  meat  foods  are  pigs  Russell    Wallace,    they  have    left     Ian-  ' 
and    fowls,    and    a   few    wild   pigeons,  guage    and    physical    characteristics    in  ;, 
Coral  reefs  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  the  men  of  Gilolo. 

practically  surround  the  islands,  giving  The  Samoans  have  many  interesting 

a  smooth  water  passage   for  long  dis-  customs.    One  or  tw^o  were  shown  in  the 

tances  to  small  boats  and  canoes.  photographs      published      last      month. 

To  appreciate  fully  ttie  beauties  of  The  ceremonial  visit  to  the  Governor  is 
tropical  islands  you  must  ascend  called  the  Talolo.  For  this  function  the 
through  the  magnificent  vegetation  to  natives  come  in  their  canoes  from  the] 
some  mountain  to]).  At  your  feet  lies  more  distant  provinces  and  islets,  and>' 
a  crater  lake,  its  water  a  beautiful  forming  in  procession,  perform  a  sort  of 
green  ;  further  below  to  right  or  left  dance-march  all  the  way  to  the  Gover- 
lies  the  ocean  (you  almost  think  that  nor's  residence.  Arrived  there,  the  chiefs 
you  could  throw  a  stone  into  it).  The  deposit  the  presents  they  have  brought 
shallow  water  inside  the  reef  is  a  lighter  and,  later,  return  to  their  boats,  march- 
green,  the  breakers  show  white,  while  mg  along  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
beyond,  the  ocean  is  indigo.  If  )0U  came.  This  is  a  periodical  function,  and 
happen  to  be  at  temple  festivities  in  is  carried  out  with  much  dignit\'.  Before 
the  mountains  of  the  Mala\-  Archi-  the  German  occupation  the  King  was 
pelago,  off  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  visited   in  this  ceremonious  manner. 
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There  is  one  event  to  which  the 
imoans  hiok  forward  with  all  the 
igerness  of  the  British  s(-hool  boy  to 
aster  and  hot  cross  buns.     This  is  what 

called  palolo  day.  The  palolo 
lunice  virilix)  is  a  worm-like  marine 
eature,  which  lives  on  the  coral  rock, 
id  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by 
le  natives.  On  two  consecutive  days, 
;  daybreak,  once  a  year,  after  the  full 
oon,  it  "  swarms  "  inside  the  reef.  At 
avaii  this  "  swarming  "  hap)3ens  in  the 
onth  of  September,  at  Upolo  in  Octb- 
;r.  The  whole  creature  is  about  8  in. 
)ng.  The  fore  part  never  leaves  the 
)ck.  The  rest  swims  by  "  kinking  "  it- 
If  through  the  water.  It  breaks  in 
ieces'on  being  handled.     When  cooked 

looks  like,  and  is  said  to  taste  like, 
Dinach.  It  is  a  gay  time  in  Samoa  when 
alolo  morning"  arrives.     The  girls  hang 


ulas  (necklaces  of  the  red  and  fragrant 
pod  of  the  pandanus  palm)  round  the 
necks  of  their  "best"  boys  or  other 
male  friends,  and,  placing  hibiscous 
flowers  in  their  own  hair,  assemble,  a 
joyous  multitude  in  hundreds  of  canoes, 
to  gather  the  palolo.  When  the  sun 
rises  the  palolo  breaks  up  and  disap- 
pears. 

English,  not  German,  is  the  language 
used  in  the  Archipelago.  R.  L.  Steven- 
son is  buried  on  the  mountain  top  be- 
hind Apia.  He  lived  for  five  years  on 
the  island  of  Upolu,  where  he  w-rote 
some  of  his  greatest  novels,  "  Catriona," 
"  The  Ebb  Tide,"  and  "  The  Wrecker. ' 
His  house,  "  Vailima,"  was  built  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  where  he  now  lies 
buried,  and  his  "  Island  Night's  Enter- 
tainments," have  immortalised  the  scenes 
among-st  which  he  dwelt. 


lav 


II.- GERMAN    NEW    GUINEA. 


The  geological  formation  of  this  new 
ossession  appears  to  be  mostly  volcanic 
ad  coral.  There  are  a  number  of  active 
olcanoes  on  the  small  islands  adjacent 
3  the  coast.  Travelling  by  small  boats 
long  the  coast  is  at  all  times  difficult, 
aigust  is  the  best  month.  The  shore 
11  along  the  north  is  particularly  steep, 
'he  deepest  water  in  the  world,  some- 
'here  about  five  miles  deep,  lies  between 
lew  Guinea  and  Japan.  The  swell  on 
iiese  steep  beaches  is  extremely  great, 
s  is  also  the  undertow.  The  sea's  action 
i  so  violent  that  the  mouths  of  nearl)- 
11  the  smaller  streams  are  choked  up 
ith  sand.  This  causes  long  lagoons 
form  in  the  jungle  at  the  back  of  the 
each,  and  parallel  with  the  shore.  Out 
n  these  the  natives  build  their  villages, 
eed  the  mosquitoes,  and  suffer  from 
lalaria.  You  require  to  be  as  expert 
s  a  native  to  land  your  boat  safely, 
^our  Papuans  will  sometimes  \yait  a 
uarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  for 

suitable  swell,  then  with  a  rush  you 
re  thrown  high  on  the  steep  bank  of 
and,  where  it  demands  great  agility  to 
md  your  feet  and  hold  your  canoe  from 
ne  undertow.  Failure  to  seize  the  cor- 
ect  moment  for  the  onward  rush  means 
isaster.  I  have,  with  a  number  of  lierce- 
ooking     Papuans,     approached     in     a 


3 


canoe  to  within  twenty  feet  of  coral 
cliffs,  where  the  great  swell  smashed 
and  thundered,  and  was  flung  back  at 
us  m  spray.  The  object  the  natives  had 
111  view  was  to  spear  the  fish  that  slept 
submerged  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock. 
With  their  paddles  the  natives  held  the 
canoe  end  on  so  stationery  that  it  neither 
adxanced  nor  receded  a  yard  as  the 
swell  rolled  beneath  us  in  its  mad  rush 
at  the  cliff.  There  are  things  that  you 
may  do  with  the  utmost  confidence 
under  the  guidance  of  natives  that  you 
would  not  think  of  attempting  with  any 
white  men  that  ever  lived.  Unerringly, 
at  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  will 
the\'  impale  fish  with  their  long  spears. 
E\en  now  iL  m;vkes  me  feel  hungry  to 
think  of  those  beautiful  fresh,  firm  fish 
we  used  to  grill  on  the  beach. 

In  places  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  IS  thrown  upon  the  beach — evidence 
of  old  land  once  high  above  the  sea 
level,  but  now,  maybe,  miles  deep. 
Again,  in  other  places,  the  sea  has  per- 
manent!)' invaded  the  jungle,  consider- 
able areas  still  retaining  quantities  of 
dead  timber  life  beneath  the  sea's  sur- 
face. More  evidence  of  recent  volcanic 
disturbance. 

There  are  said  to  be  indications  of 
petroleum   in   both   Dutch   and   German 
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Xurrnihcr   is,    loii. 


New  (iuinr.i       I'hc    Cicnii.ms  were    pn. 
posing  to  trsl  theirs 

Copra  is  the  principal  prcuhict.  I  lie 
arcn  under  rultivation  is  lar^c.  There 
are  a  iuiiulK*r  of  private  plantations,  but 
the  jjrcater  part  of  the  prodiu  tion  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  (iernian  New  Guinea 
Company,  who  have  plantations  hotli  on 
tin-  mainland  :\u(\  on  the  small  islands 
off  the  (oast. 

\\  hat  impro\ements  have  hien  ottcc  led 
are   ^oocl    and    substantial.      Freidric  li 
W  ilhelmshaven    is    the    principal     port 
\\  hercver  dovernient   offieials  were  sta 
lioned    modern    huildinj^s    were   ererted 
on  elevated     j^round.     and     the     )un<.,de 
rieared      for     some     distance     around. 
Freidrieji  Wdhelmshaven  is  a  good  har 
bour.   anrl    pretty,   though   rather  small. 
It  has  an  inner  basin,  which  lies  l)ehind 
the  town,  while  the  outer  entrance  is  ap 
proached      through       numerous       small 
islands. 

Timlier  should  lie  a  great  asset.  The 
jungle  is  magnificent.  It  grows  to  a 
great  iieight.  and  is  full  of  chattering 
birds  of  gay  plmnage 

So  high  arc  the  trees  that  unless  you 
can  find  pigeons  on  tiie  lower  Innb,  you 
cannot  kill  them  with  a  12-bore  shot 
gim  Yet  these  birds,  of  which  there 
are  numbers,  are  as  large  as  a  fair-si/ed 
hen.  They  generally  pen  h  on  the  top  of 
the  trees,  where  they  look  about  the  size 
of  starlings.  Ip  there  the\-  are  per- 
fectly safe. 

At  Alexishaven  tiie  Mission  has  saw 
mills  and  joiner \  works,  where  the 
natives  are  taught  to  manufacture  what 
is  required  in  the  colony.  Boats  and 
furniture  are  excellently  made,  and  some 
of  the  wood  used  is  ver\-  beautiful. 

On  the  far  western  end  of  the  north 
coast  you  find  a  superior  t}pe  of  native 
to  the  true  Pajjuan.  He  resembles  more 
the  Papuo-Melanesian  of  Eastern 
British  New  Guinea.  lie  has  constant 
intercourse  with  Malav  races,  and  builds 
a  large  house  out  in  the  water  that  re- 
sembles very  much  the  Dyak  houses  of 
Borneo.    Houses  shaped  like  an  inverted 


b(^at,   each    of    whicli    gives    .shelter    to 
man)'  families. 

.\s  you  come  east  you  find  the  true 
l'.i|)ii.iii  These  show  a  great  diversity 
111  (tiltuial  de\elopment.  Whilst  some 
e.veciite  really  excellent  carving  on  their 
canoes,  weapons  and  house  ornaments, 
and  others  build  very  ornamental 
houses,  otiiers  again  are  content  with 
ornamenting  their  faces  with  red  and 
black  paint,  with  thrusting  a  long  bone 
or  piece  of  bamboo  through  their  noses,, 
and  live  in  inferior  dwellings. 

'The  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  the  native  in 
German  New  Guinea  is  pidgeon  Eng- 
lish. The  plantation  bo}-  talks  it,  and 
the  German  .settler  learns  it,  and  often 
can  talk  no  other  English.  How  it  came 
to  be  adopted  by  the  natives  on  that  out- 
of-the-way  coast  is  a  puzzle. 

The  conspicuous  features  of  the  in- 
terior are  wild  men,  mountains  and 
jungle.  There  has  been  little  penetra- 
tion except  by  exploring  parties.  There 
IS  one  very  fine  river,  the  Kaiserin 
Augusta.  Fairly  large  boats  can  navi- 
gate it  for  300  miles,  but  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  the  country  on  each  side 
is  low-lying  and  swampy. 

If  you  could  always  stay  on  the  high 
ground  with  the  vegetation  cleared  from 
around  you,  you  would  find  New 
Guinea  to  be  a  very  healthy  place. 
Lnder  such  conditions  you  would  run 
little  chance  of  getting  fever.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  ports  will  all  be  properly 
treated  for  the  elimination  of  the  mos- 
quito and  health  resorts  will  be  estab- 
lished at  a  cool  altitude  on  the  moun- 
tains for  the  relief  of  the  colonist.s. 

It  is  not  the  settlements  nearest  to  the 
equator  that  are  alwa\'s  the  hottest  The 
topography  of  the  surrounding  country 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  I  have  been 
nt  places  almost  on  the  equator,  where, 
tanned  by  cool  sea  breezes,  ^•ou  could 
lie  out  on  the  beach  sand  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Other  j)laces  hundreds  of 
mdes  from  the  equator,  but  shut  in  by 
r.-'nges  of  hdls,  were  insuffernblv  hot 
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THE  CULT  OF  THE  SUPER  NATION. 

A   WAR    OF    IDEALS. 


RK  VIEWED    1!Y 

In  March,  191 2,  General  Friedrich  von 
Bernhardi,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
technical  military  subjects,  published  in 
Berlin  a  singularly  outspoken  book,  en- 
titled "Germany  and  the  Next  War." 
Later  in  the  same  year  it  was  translated 
nito  English,  and  a  cheap  edition  of 
i  this  version  is  now  available.  All  those 
who  desire  to  tinderstand  the  case  for 
Germany  as  propounded  by  one  of  her 
leading  generals,  should  carefully  read 
this  remarkable  book  ;  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  an  apology,  a  defence,  and  a  justi- 
fication of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  warning,  a  defiance  and  a  menace  to 
existing  civilisation.  Upon  its  first  ap- 
jTearance  it  was  scathingly  reviewed  by 
inan\-  leading  British  newspapers  and 
journals  ;  even  the  thought iul  Liberal 
was  for  a  moment  given  furiously  to 
think.  In  international  affairs  a  queasy 
conscience  afflicts  him  and  habitually 
impels  him  to  be  so  scrupulously  fair  to 
rival  nations  that  at  times  he  is  scarcely 
fair  to  his  own  ;  but  this  blatant  glori- 
fication of  war  as  a  right,  a  dut\-,  and 
a  national  policy  shocked  him  as  a  re- 
presentative peace-loving  Englishman  ; 
this  cool  declaration  that  in  world  politics 
might  is  right  made  Inin  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  his  money  bags.  He  was 
quickly  soothed,  however,  into  normal 
tranquillity  b)-  judicious  sermons  in  his 
anti-military  party  newspapers  ;  he 
generously  met  more  than  half-way  the 
profuse  and  f.air-seemnig  assurances  of 
his  intellectual  German  friends,  that  the 
detestable  opinions  of  the  author  were 
repudiated  by  the  majority  of  their 
countrx'inen  ;  once  again  he  drowsed 
into  his  ecstatic  vision  of  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood,  dreams  of  "  the  Par- 
liament of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world,"  with  Britain  as  patron.  On 
August  1st  of  this  }ear  he  woke  up,  to 
find  a  Hun,  more  terrible  and  ruthless 
than  Attila,  at  his  country's  gates.     His 
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German  friends  Jiad  deceived  him  ;  the 
gun  was  loaded,  and  now  that  the 
trigger  has  been  pulled,  it  is  well  to  find 
out  what  we  a;  an  Empire  are  u]? 
against. 

Here  in  good  round  terms  we  have  a 
comprehensive  declaration  of  war 
against  the  world,  limited  at  present  io 
that  part  of  the  world  which  has  any- 
thing worth  taking.  Here  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  that  hoary  iniquity,  "  the 
end  justifies  the  means,"  at  any  rate  in 
the  spltere  of  international  politics.  The 
extinct  mosstrooper  whose  creed  was — 

"  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan. 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the 
power. 
And  the\-  should  keep  who  can  " — 

re-appears  in  the  modern  garb  of  a 
Neitzschean  superman,  albeit  somewhat 
fantastically  decked  in  tawdry  ethical 
trimmings  cloutea  on  with  the  strong, 
clumsy  fingers  of  a  German  general.  It 
is  true  that  this  mass  of  false  doctrines, 
crude  and  jumbled  generalisations,  and 
misapplied  science,  lacks  the  hall-mark 
of  German  culture  ;  but,  in  a  countr)'  in 
which  the  worship  of  force  has  attained 
tne  dignity  of  a  philosophic  setting,  and 
publicly  displays  itself  in  a  grovelling 
deference  to  soldiers  and  a  semi-bar- 
barous super-api)reciation  of  the  mili- 
tary character,  want  of  polish,  and  of 
thoroughness  would  easily  be  pardoned 
in  a  famous  general,  Ixild  enough  to  ex- 
press in  set  terms  what  ever)-  (ierman 
who  counts  was  thinking.  Let  us 
examine  this  book  in  detail 

GERMAN   VIEWS   OE   BRITISH  POLICY. 

Like  all  (iaul  this  book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  in  the  first,  the 
author  states  his  theoretical  views  on 
war  considered  as  a  national  policy,  and 
on  the  political  morality  such  a  pohcy 
demands  ;  in  the  second,  he  treats  on  the 
necessit)'  of  war  to  secure  Germany  her 
place  in  the  sun,  and  to  spread  broad- 
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cast  —  j)crrljaiuc     with     sliriipiicl       liu- 
blrsMn^s    i>f    Cicnnan    i  ulture  ;    in    tlu* 
thinl   .uul  last   scitioii   he  rarctull\    ro 
views  the  military  anti  naval  condition^ 
of  the  Euroi^an  \vi»rltl,  and  sujjjjests  re 
fi'»rins  to  seviire.  if  possible,  siucess  tor 
his  own  (t>untr\        I'lierc  is  no  need  in 
the  present  article  to  discuss  this  third 
portion  of  the  book      Only  an  insul.ii 
ino<le    of   criticism    muld    cniplo)     the 
words    of    the     Spcctiitor  : — "  En^dish 
readers  will  find  almost  everything  tlic\ 
•issume  to  be  true  about  the  relations  of 
Britain    and     CiermanN      turned     upside 
down,  and  assumed  In   the  author  to  he 
true  in  a  precisely  contrary  sense."    The 
concentration  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  establishment  of  naval 
bases  at  Ros\-th  and  Harwich,  flic  enor 
mous  increase  in  our  naval  building  pro- 
gramme,   we   regard    as   due   to    "  Ger 
many     ch.illcnging      British     power"; 
ought  any  one.  excejit  j^erhaps  the  S/^ec- 
tator,   to    feel     surprised    if    Bernhardi 
says.   "  Britain    is   planning  attacks   on 
Germany  "  '^.      The    British    proposal    to 
Germany  to  discontinue  the  race  in  ship- 
building  we  know   to   be  sincere ;    sen- 
sible Germans  consider  such  a  chimerical 
suggestion  springs  either  from  exhaus- 
tion  or   from   duplicity — in  either  case 
to  be  rejected  with  righteous  scorn,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
terference    in     German     affairs.        The 
Triple  Entente  we  publicly  claim  to  be 
defensive  onl\-  ;    but  how  are  the  Ger- 
mans to  l)e  assured  of  that?     Bernhardi 
plainly  expresses  doubts  about  British 
good  faith,  and  appeals,  not  altogether 
without     justification,     to     history     to 
lustifv      the     epithet      of     '"  perfidious 
Albion." 

WAR  A  BLESSING.  PEACE  A  CURSE. 
One  ought  not,  it  may  be  repeated, 
to  feel  any  surprise  if  a  German 
history  of  the  British  Empire  contained 
much  to  disturb  the  unctuous  pose  of 
self -righteousness  affected  by  too  many 
British  pubHcists.  But  these  theories  of 
war,  these  new  standards  of  political 
morality,  these  outspoken  views  on  the 
mission  assigned  by  Providence  to  the 
German  people,  and  the  logical  corol- 
fery  that  Germany  must  conquer  the 
world   for  the  good  of  mankind,   form 


,1  new  world  ul  ideals  at  war  with  all 
we  have  hitherto  held  sacred.  He  begins 
l)y  vigorously  condemning  the  love  of 
|)cace  too  prevalent  in  Germany  as  a 
mark  of  "  the  weary,  spiritless  and  ex- 
liaust cd  ages."  He  affects  to  deplore 
that  "  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  war 
as  a  curse,  and  refuse  to  recognise  it  as 
the  greatest  factor  in  the  furtherance  of 
riilture  and  power."  In  following  up 
this  statement  we  soon  have  biology 
pressed  into  the  service.  "  War  is  a 
biological  necessity  of  the  first  import- 
ance, a  regulative  element  in  the  life  of 
mankind  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  since  without  it  an  unhealthy  de- 
velopment will  follow,  which  excludes 
every  advancement  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  all  real  civilisation." 

THE   TWO   RACES    OF    MANKIND. 
Within   the    limits    of    his    military 
logic  he   does    not     shrink     from     the 
crudest    applications    of    the    law     of 
the    survival    of    the    fittest     to     race 
and    sociology.      To    arbitration    as    a 
political  principle  one  must    expect    a 
professional  soldier  to  object  as  likely 
to  limit  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion.   Accordingly  he  resents  as  "  a  pre- 
sumptuous encroachment  on  the  laws  of 
natural   development "    the   attempt   to 
settle  great    quarrels    between    nations 
and  states  by  courts  of  arbitration,  and 
scoffs  disdainfully  at  one  of  the  ideas 
underlying    arbitration   in   that    it   per- 
mits "  a  weak  nation  to  have  the  same 
right  to  live  as  the  powerful  and  vigor- 
ous nation."     In  his  view  we  may  divide 
mankind  into  two  divisions,  the  German 
people,  "the    greatest    civilised    people 
known  to  history,"  and  the  lower  pro- 
visional races  which  at  present  are  per- 
aiitted  by  the  Kaiser  to  people  the  rest 
of  the  planet  and  to  drag  on  a  "  pitiable 
existence"  without  the  blessings  of  Ger- 
man  culture      In  the   fulness  of   time, 
however,  the  higher  race  will  be  prepared 
to  seek   "an  enlarged   sphere   of   influ- 
ence," and    so    "create    the    conditions 
under  which  mankind  develops  into  the 
most  splendid  perfection  "—a  delightful 
Teutonic  euphemism  for  the  barbarous 
massacres  in  Belgium.    The  higher  race 
will,  of  course,  obtain  territory  from  tlie 
1"wer  race  by  the  "right  of  conquest" 
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"  liiufher  civilisation   and   the  corres- 
jKindingly  greater  power  are  the   foun- 
dations of  the  right  to  annexation.    This 
ri<^ht  is,  it  is  true,  a  very  indefinite  one. 
<ind   it  IS  impossible  to  determine  what 
degree  of  civilisation   justifies   annexa- 
tion  and   subjugation.    .    .    .    The  sub- 
jugated nation  does  not  recognise  this 
right  of  subjection,  and  the  more  power- 
ful civilised  nation  refuses  to  admit  the 
(-laim    of   the   subjugated     to    indepen- 
dence."      The     Belgians,     accordingly, 
were  found  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime 
r.f  being  members  of  a  weak  state  ;  they 
rebelled  against  the  inexorably  just  laws 
of  biology,  and    refused    "to    rscognise 
this  right  of  subjugation  "  bestowed  by 
Providence  upon   their  more  numerous, 
I.e.,    more    civilised    neighbours ;     they 
point    blank    declined    to    permit    the 
liigher    race    "to    discharge    our    great 
duties  of  the  future"  ;  accordingly  it  be- 
came necessary  to  "  stamp  a  great  part 
of   humanity   with   the   impress   of    the 
German    spirit "    at   Louvain    and   else- 
where.    His  final  conclusion  is  "  might 
is  at   once  the   supreme  right,    and   the 
dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war." 

PEACE  SOCIETIES  IMMORAL. 
Glorification  of  war  as  the  school  for 
noble  virtues  and  heroism  as  "  one  of 
the  most  salutary  elements  in  the  mould- 
ing of  the  human  race,"  and  as  a  cor- 
rection for  the  degeneration  due  to  the 
canker  of  peace,  is  what  one  ma}-  expect 
trom  the  pen  of  a  soldier.  But  our 
author  is  nothing  if  not  thorough.  He 
declares  war  to  be  "  an  unqualified 
necessity,  justifiable  from  every  point  of 
view,"  and  denounces  arbitration  as  a 
device  of  the  weak  to  muzzle  the  strong. 
"  Arbitration  treaties  must  be  peculiarly 
detrimental  to  an  aspiring  people  which 
has  not  yet  reached  its  political  and 
national  zenith,  and  is  bent  on  expand- 
ing its  power."  Peace  societies  will 
learn  with  interest  that  "  efforts  directed 
towards  the  abolition  of  war  must  not 
only  be  termed  foolish,  but  absolutely 
immoral,  and  must  be  stigmatised  as 
unworthy  of  the  human  race."  Plis 
practical  conclusion  is  "  the  maintenance 
of  peace  never  can  or  ma\-  be  the  goal 
of  a  policy." 


POLITICAL  MORALITY  IS  EXPEDIENCY. 

In  order  that  he  may  justify  war  as 
the  mainspring  of  German  foreign 
poiic)-,  Bernhardi  attempts  a  theory  of 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  modern 
state,  modified  to  suit  German  world- 
politics.  "  H  this  duty  consists  in  giving 
scope  to  the  highest  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  citizens,  and 
in  co-operating  in  the  moral  education 
of  the  human  race,  then  the  State's  own 
acts  must  necessarily  conform  to  the 
moral  laws.  But  the  acts  of  the  State 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
individual  morality."  "  The  end-all  and 
be-all  of  a  State  is  power,"  which,  how- 
soever obtained,  "must  justify  itself  by 
being  applied  for  the  greatest  good  of 
mankind."  It  follows  then  that  "the 
increase  of  this  power  is  thus  from  this 
standpoint  the  first  and  foremost  duty 
of  the  State." 

He  then  finds  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss shortly  some  points  which  touch 
on  political  morality.  He  decides 
that  "  a  statesman  is  under  no^  obli- 
gation to  deceive  deliberately";  in 
fact,  "  a  State  which  employed  deceitful 
methods  would  soon  sink  into  disre- 
pute "  ;  yet,  when  two  States  are  en- 
gaged in^i^eaceful  rivalry,  "  the  employ- 
ment of  hostile  methods,  cunning,  and 
deception"  are  justifiable.  When  war 
and  peace  are  in  the  balance,  "expedi- 
ency in  the  higher  sense  must  be  con- 
clusive in  deciding  whether  to  undertake 
a  war  m  itself  morally  justifiable.  Such 
decision  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the 
consideration  that  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess are  always  greatest  when  the 
moment  for  declaring  war  can  be  .settled 
to  suit  the  political  and  military  situa- 
tion." What  are  we  to  understand  by 
German  "expediency":^  Here  is  the 
answer  in  words  that  almost  seem 
prophetic.  "  When  the  hostile  States 
are  weakened  or  hampered  by  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  its  own  warlike 
strength  shows  elements  of  superiority, 
it  is  imperative  to  use  the  favourable 
circumstances  to  promote  its  own  politi- 
cal aims." 

PAPER    XEUTPALITY    AND   TREATIES. 
In  pursuing  his  vision  of  a  world-em- 
pjre — a  consummation  that  must  be  at- 
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tained  lest  the  blessin»:js  nl  German  rivi- 
lisatii>n.  "spiritual  and  moral  lihert\' 
and  the  profound  and  lofty  aspirations 
of  Gerujan  thought  l)o  lost  for  loii}^  -^t^^^ 
to  mankind  "  he  declares  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  sound  (lerman  polio\-. 
1' ranee  must  he  so  complctel)-  crushed 
that  she  can  never  again  come  across 
our  path."  The  next  obstacle,  "ih<' 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Euro|>e.  which  has,  since  the  ron<::[ress 
of  \'ienna,  led  to  an  almost  sacrosanct 
but  entirelv  unjustifiable  existence, 
must  be  entirel\-  disregarded."  ^^'hile 
he  admits  that  "  the  idea  of  a  balance 
of  power  was  graduall\-  developed  from 
the  feeling  that  States  do  not  exist  to 
thwart  each  other,  but  to  \vork  together 
for  the  advancement  of  culture,  he  de 
clares  that,  as  "  it  is  opposed  to  our 
weightiest  interests,"  it  must  be  altered 
to  suit.  After  having  thus  devoured  one 
treaty,  his  appetite  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  "  A  further  question,  sug- 
gested by  the  present  political  position, 
is  whether  all  the  political  treaties 
which  were  concluded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  under  quite  other 
conditions,  .  .  .  can  or  ought  to  be 
permanently  observed.  \\'hen  Belgium 
was  proclaimed  neutral,  no  one  contem- 
plated that  she  would  la\'  claim  to  a 
large  and  valuable  region  of  Africa.  It 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  territory  is  not  ipso  facto 
a  breach  of  neutrality.  .  .  .  The  con- 
ception of  i:)ermanent  neutrality  is  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  State  which  can  only  attain  its  high- 
est moral  aims  in  competition  with  other 
States."  His  views  on  political  alliances 
are  stated  more  clearly  later  on. 
"  Every  treaty  of  alliance  presupposes 
the  rebus  sic  stantibus ;  for  since  it 
must  satisfy  the  interests  of  each  con- 
tracting party,  it  cleariy  can  onl}-  hold 
as  long  as  those  interests  are  really 
benefited.  This  is  a  political  principle 
that  cannot  be  disputed."  For  as  he 
naively  remarks,  "  Conditions  may  arise 
which  are  more  pow^erful  than  the  most 
honourable  intentions." 

PANEGYRIC    OX    ENGLISH    STATESMEN. 
Such    are    the    maxims    of    German 
statecraft,  and  the  author  regards  these 


as  actuating  the  conduct  of  statesmen 
in  general  ;  in  fact,  he  regards  "  schemes 
for  universal  ])eace  as  a  cloak  for  poli- 
tical machinations."  He  compliments 
English  statesmen  011  the  successful  aj)- 
plication  of  the  jsolitical  maxims  ex- 
pounded ;  "even  if  she  has  acted 
with  complete  disregard  of  politi- 
cal morality,  she  has  built  up  a 
mig'hty  Empire,  which  is  the  object  of 
all    ]iolicy.     .  Ivnglish    jiolicy    is 

guided  chietl}'  by  unscrujjulous  selfish- 
ness, shrinks  from  no  means  of  accom- 
]ilishing  its  aims,  and  thus  shows  admir- 
able diplomatic  skill." 

MACHIAVELLI   IN   GERMANY. 

Throughout  Bernhardi  postulates  as 
axiomatic  a  theory  of  international 
l)olitics  which  separates  statecraft  from 
ethic:s,  recognises  brute  force  as  the 
dominating  principle  of  the  universe, 
makes  success  the  final  test  of  all  poli- 
tical conduct,  and  presupposes  baseness 
and  hypocrisy  in  the  rest  of  mankind. 
These  revolting  doctrines  are  such  an 
eternal  dishonour  to  human  nature  that 
confidently  and  at  once  one  would  as- 
sign them  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
super-Germans  ;  actually  they  are  de- 
rived from  that  poisonous  text-book  of 
renaissance  corruption  -"  The  Prince" 
of  Machiavclli.  From  this  polluted 
source  the  national  idol  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  Great,  drew  his  detestable 
maxims  of  state-policy,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  infamous  treachery  approved 
himself  a  shining  exemplar  to  his  royal 
descendants.  Thence,  royal  perfidy  has 
been  transmuted  by  the  alchemy  of  suc- 
cess into  a  national  virtue,  and  with  ob- 
sequious loyalty  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers  have  vied  in  extolling  the 
beauty  and  truth  of  Machiavellian 
maxims  so  successfully  applied  b\'  the 
royal  hero.  In  particular,  the  great 
national  historian  Treitschke,  de\  oted 
all  his  immense  stores  of  learning  and 
his  historic  imagination  to  the  congenial 
task  of  expressing  the  principles  of 
political  morality  in  terms  of  national 
■  glory "  and  "  greatness,"  commer- 
cial gain,  and  culture ;  and  with 
sure  artistic  hand  he  has  lounded  the 
perfections  of  his  theor\-  with   a  touch 
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ol  religion.  The  name  of  God  or  an 
appeal  to  Providence  is  al\va.ys  in  his 
mouth.  "  God  will  see  to  it,"  he  says, 
"  that  war  will  always  recur  as  a  drastic 
medicine  for  the  human  race."  whilst  his 
adoring  niilitar\-  disciple  blasphemously 
declares,  "in  this  w^ay  statecraft  he 
comes  a  tool  of  Providence,  which  em 
ploys  the  human  will  to  attain  its  end." 
German  statesmen  astutel)'  rccogniserl 
that,  to  pre\ent  premature  understand - 
mg  on  the  part  of  foreigners  obstinately 
devoted  to  an  obsolete  code  of  moral it\', 
this  last  and  choicest  fruit  of  German 
culture  must  be  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  accordingly  when  Bernhardi 
with  clumsy  frankness  expressed  what 
Kaiser,  court,  army,  university  and 
press  were  thinking,  all  alike  pretended 
to  repudiate  such  a  system  of  inverted 
ethics  as  embod\ing  German  ideals. 

INTELLECTUAL  PERVERTS. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  actual  German  practice  dovetails 
almost  perfectly  into  this  German 
theory.  The  whole  history  of  German 
toreign  policy  since  i860,  the  astound- 
ing revelations  of  German  duplicity  to 
be  culled  from  the  White  Book,  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  their  bar- 
barous method  of  conducting  warfare 
on  land  and  sea,  all  tend  to  prove  that 
crude  and  ill-digested  as  the  views  of 
Bernhardi  are,  they  are  substantial! >•  the 
views  of  that  portion  of  the  (ierman 
nation  which  counts.  When  we  reflect 
that  their  creative  energy,  their  perfec- 
tion of  training  in  the  arts  both  of  i^eace 
and  of  war,  their  appalling  vigour  in 
action,  their  steadiness  of  national  pur- 
pose, serve  onl>-  the  liase  purposes  of 
unexampled  perfid)-  and  boundless 
rapacity,  that  in  them  the  keen  intellect 
of  lago  informs  the  brute  disposition 
of  Caliban,  we  must  hope  that  they  will 
be  crushed  to  the  ground.  "  like  Lucifer, 
never  to  hope  again."  For  the  future 
they  will  be  impossible  of  trust  as 
neighbours,  friends,  or  foes,  and  must 
be  ostracised  from  the  comit\-  of  nations 
as  unfit  for  human  society. 


IDEALS  AT  WAR. 
Hcliiiid  all  the  ap|)arent  causes  of  this 
Titanic  war,  is  a  war  of  ideals.  For 
more  than  sixt)'  \ears  IJntain  has  been 
developing  in  international  affairs  a 
national  conscience,  "The  English, 
said  Ilmerson  in  1S50.  "stand  for 
libcrt)-.  .  .  .  The  nation  always  resists 
the  immoral  action  of  their  Govern- 
ment.' This  conscience  has  grown  witii 
the  growth  of  her  democracy  ;  and 
thirty  )ears  later  Ciladstone  appealed 
to  "the  rising  hopes  of  a  i)ublic  law  for 
Christendom."  and  swept  from  power  a. 
Ministr}-  which  stood  for  oppression  of 
weaker  nations.  The  present  Liberal 
Government  is  just  as  vehement  .i> 
Gladstone  himself  in  its  protests  againsi 
"doctrines  of  national  self-interest  and 
self-assertion  as  supreme  laws  and 
guides  of  international  relations."  We 
are  fighting  to  establish  upon  the  im- 
pregnable rock  of  civilised  publi- 
opinion  the  laws  of  jniblic  justice  whose 
very  existence  the  Germans  deny.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  vital  principle  that 
for  nations  as  for  individuals  there  is 
but  one  code  of  morality,  and  that  the 
highest.  We  are  fighting  to  perpetuate 
a  tyi^e  of  spiritual  iind  |)oliti(  al  freedom 
which  the  Prussian  drill  sergecint  can 
find  no  place  for  iri  his  jihilosophy  of 
force.  Against  us  are  ranged  millions  of 
super-savages,  at  their  head  a  megalr)- 
maniac,  besotted  with  the  pride  "'"  ^1'- 
solutism.  and  now  like  Moloch. 

"  Besmeared  w  ith  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears." 

I'pon  this  strugj^le  l)etween  this 
lower  civilisation  whose  gos|")el  is  force, 
and  the  higher  civilisation  whc»sr 
watchword  is  justice.  de|>enfl  issues 
of  tremendous  importance  to  man- 
kind. In  the  clash  of  warring  icieals 
there  is  no  place  for  compromise. 
These  assassins  of  liloerty  have  drawn 
the  sword  and  must  jierish  by  the 
sword  ;  democracy  must  fight  this  fight 
against  despotism  to  a  finish.  For  all 
true  sons  of  our  Empire  the  call  to  arms 
against  tyranny  rings  shrill  as  a  trum- 
pet blast  to  the  farthest  confines  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  advance  post  of  British  free- 
dom in  the  South. 
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Many  hi^lor;c>  .'i  iiu-  ^rcit  •-iru};-l<' 
will  ccrtiMulN-  Ix*  produrrd  in  I'.uroi'O 
.ind  Aiucrna.  .uu\  v\cn  \u  Australia 
It  will  he  {liffuult  \o  select  tli.  l)est 
amonj^st  them  all.  hut  it  is  certain  that 
evervone  will  want  some  pennanent  vc 
.onl  of  tnis  terrific  conllict.  wiui  h  um-i 
.liter  the  entire  face  of  Murc)i>e.  if  not 
the  world.  There  are  some  thni.L;-- 
everyone  will  look  ff>r.  and  an\  histo-y 
havin*:^  these  will  he  the  sort  ol  thuiL; 
they  want. 

The  first  necessity  is  that  tiie  writers 
.ind  there  nnisl  be  nian\  of  them 
have  actually  seen  of  what  they  tell. 
This,  perhaps,  cuts  out  any  work  pro 
iluced  in  Australia,  out  the  thin^^  is  -  > 
nnmensely  important  that  we  want  liie 
real  thinj.j.  not  summaries  of  what  third 
parties  saw  and  heard,  no  matter  h<jw 
skilfully  woven  it  may  he  into  a  con- 
ne(-tcd  narrative.  Next,  the  work  must 
l>e  splendidly  illustrated  with  photo 
j^raphs  taken  on  the  spot,  and  it  must 
also  have  excellent  and  clear  maps  of 
the  regions  in  which  the  fightinj^^  took 
place,  together  with  detailed  plans  of 
the  battles  showing  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  opposing  armies. 

Then,  too,  as  it  deals  with  militar\ 
and  naval  strategy,  naval  and  militar\- 
experts  must  contribute  largel\-  to  en- 
sure accuracy,  but  the  editor  must  see 
to  it  that  what  they  write  is  always 
easily  understandable.  There  should 
be  a  lucid  account  of  why  the  war  took 
place  ;  there  must  be  something  about 
the  alliances  which  made  it  inevitable, 
and.  above  all,  there  must  be  a  compe- 
tent summary  of  the  results  of  the  war. 
The  man\-  new  war  weapons  which  have 
been  tried  out  for  the  first  time  must 
be  fully  described  ;  in  fact,  the  history 
we  want  to  buy  must  be  full  of  first 
hand,  carefully  edited  in  formation 
about  every  phase  of  the  war. 

To  judge  from  the  contents  of  the 
first  volume,  the  "  History  of  the  Great 
European  War."  by  \V.  Stanley  Mac- 
Bean  Knight,  will  fulfil  all  these  re- 
quirements, and  many  more.  The 
articles    are    just    what    we    want  ;    the 


illu-lrations  are  splendid,  and  the  maps 
(•N((  llent.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  well-known 
authority  on  European  affairs,  and  has 
the  gift'  of  throwing  light  upon  com- 
plica'ted  situations  with  a  few  force- 
ful phrases  easiK-  understood  by  the 
man  m  the  street.  1  le  is  assisted  m 
the  work  by  a  large  staff  of  naval  and 
military  experts,  as  well  as  having  as 
contributors  man\-  who  actually  took 
part   in  the  battles  described. 

The    war    it.self    is    of    an    absolute]}' 
unique  character.     It  is  the  first  war  in 
historv    that    has   embraced    the    wdiole 
world' from  east  to  west,  from  north  'O 
south.      Never    before    have    such    vast 
masses    of    men    been    involved,     such 
scientific  engines  of  war  been  used.     As 
the     war     itself     is     unique,     so     must 
the    history     of     the    war     be.        What 
was  good  enough   for  the  struggles  of 
the    past,    the    Boer    war,    the    Franco- 
Prussian,  the  Crimean,  or  the  American 
Civil  War.  cannot  be  good  enough  for 
this.       Mr.     Knight    appears    to     full)- 
realise  this,  and  m  his  graphic  histor}- 
deals  in  a  unique  manner  with  his  sub- 
ject.    The  work  when  complete  will  oc- 
cupy four  volumes.     The  first,  which  is 
necessarily    introductory,    has    already 
been  published,  and  tells  of  the  situa- 
tion which  led  up  to  the  w-ar,  but  also 
gives  some  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Belgium,   the   action   of   our   army   and 
fleet,    and   the   strategy   of   the   French 
and      German       generals.         Although 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  work  of 
the  British  troops,  every  theatre  of  the 
war    is    carefully    covereci.      This    first 
book   is   of    great   value   as   a   work   of 
constant  reference  during  the   progress 
of  the  war  itself.     It  is  indeed  safe  to 
sa)'    that    no    man    or    w-oman    wishing 
fully     to     understand     the     aims     and 
actions  of  any  of  the  Powers  engaged 
in   the    war   can    reall\-     afford     to     be 
without      it,      whilst       the      subsequent 
volumes  will  give  just  that  information 
we    want    to    have,    information    which 
\ears   hence   we   will    pass    on     to    our 
grandchildren.     The  volumes  are   pub- 
lished   in    Australia    by    the    Standard 
Publishing  Company. 
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GERMAN  VIEWS  ON  THE  WAR. 

I. — What    the    German    Socialists    Say. 

We  know  so  absolutely  that  we  are  ternecine  strife,  to  have  levelled  all  poli- 
engaged  on  a  just  and,  as  far  as  we  are  tical  antagonisms,  and  to  have  welded 
concerned,  inevitable  war  that  we  can  the  entire  nation  into  one  solid  unit, 
afford  to  consider  with  calmness  the  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  fight- 
views  of  Germans  themselves  on  the  con-  ing  merely  the  hated  Prussian  militar}' 
flict.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  caste,  but  have  against  us  a  solid  and 
•find  that  they  too  view  their  struggle  determined  people,  who  are  absolutely 
just,  and  have  rallied  as  one  man  to  the  convinced  that  their  very  existence  has 
aid  of  the  Kaiser.  We  hoped  a  good  been  deliberately  threatened  b\'  Russia, 
deal  from  the  Social  Democrats,  who  This  blind,  and  we  think  baseless,  terror 
have  steadily  increased  their  strength  which  appears  to  have  seized  hold  of  the 
during    the    last    few    years.      If    this  Germans,  can  to  some  extent  be  under- 


powerful  body  realised  how  German 
militarism  had  precipitated  the  war,  its 
members  might  have  compelled  their 
rulers  to  stop  ere  it  was  too  late.  But 
what  do  we  find  ?  Believing  the  very 
Empire  in  danger,  they  unanimously 
support  the  Government.  Just  as  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  declaration  of  war. 


stood  by  us,  for  Great  Britain  herself 
suffered  from  it  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  and,  under  its  influence  has  per- 
petrated some  grave  offences  against 
humanity.  It  led  us  into  the  blunder 
and  crime  of  the  Crimean  War  the 
wrong  of  which  we  now  recognise.  It 
led  us  to  tlie  edge  of  war  on  behalf  of 


like   a   magic   wand,   healed   all    differ-  the    unspeakable    Turk    in    1877,    from 

ences,  and  made  the  whole  people  one,  which  horror  we  were  only  saved  by  the 

so  in    Germany    the    alleged    Russian  heroic  exertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone.   Even 

menace  seems  to  have  obliterated  all  in-  then   b)'   trading  on   our  Russophobia, 
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Lord  licaconsticld  was  able  to  tear  up 
the  treatv  of  San  Stelano  at  Merlin,  and 
force  back  into  the  hell  of  Turkish  mis- 
rule, for  a  generation,  some  of  the 
lialk.m  peoples,  whom  Russia  had 
freed  Hut  for  the  daring  of  W.  T 
Stead  Russophobia  would  have  tlung 
even  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  into 
war  over  the  trumfierv  Penjdeh  affair  of 
1885. 

These  incidents  arc  to  most  of  us 
ancient  history,  but  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  is  the  Dogger  Bank  affair,  when 
there  was  a  universal  demand  for  war 
against  Russia,  a  demaiul  which  a  less 
cool  Prune  Minister  than  Mr.  Balfour 
might  have  been  unable  to  resist.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  even  now  the  same  anti 
Russian  mania  obsesses  man>-  good 
people  amongst  us,  who  are  afraid  of 
being  friends  with  France,  because 
France  is  friends  with  Russia,  and  wh-i 
even  shrink  from  fighting  for  Belgium 
Ijecause  Russia  is  on  our  side  !  There 
will  undoubtedl\-  be  trouble  with  these 
Russophobes  when  peace  comes  to  be 
made,  and  Russia,  as  payment  for  the 
huge  debt  under  which  the  Allies  will 
be  to  her,  will  obtain  Constantinople. 
To  prevent  her  occupying  that  golden 
key  to  the  East  has  been  the  settled 
policy  of  generations  of  British  politi- 
cians, and  it  will  hurt  them  terribly  to 
see  Russia,  at  long  last,  achieve  her  legi- 
timate object,  and  obtain  an  ice- free 
outlet  to  the  world.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  utterances  of  German 
Socialists  collected  together,  via  the 
American  papers,  indicate  sufficient!)- 
their  attitude  towards  the  present 
struggle :  — 

The  chief  organ  of  Socialism  in  Ber- 
lin, the  Torzi'dris,  contains  the  follow- 
ing editorial  utterance  : 

We  were  always  open  enemies  of  the  mon- 
archic form  of  g-overnment,  and  we  always 
will  be.  We  were  often  obliged  to  conduct 
a  bitter  opposition  to  the  temperamental 
wearer  of  the  crown.  But  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge to-day  that  William  II.  has  shown 
himself  the  friend  of  universal  peace. 

In  harmony  with  this  is  the  speech 

made    at    a    mass-meeting    of    Social 

Democrats  by   N.   Feuerstein,   Socialist 

member  of  the  Reichstag,   from  which 

the    Vossisc/ie  Zeitimg   (Berlin)    quotes 

the  following  passage  : 


Uc  .uc  all  (■•iiivincecl  th.ii  the  (icrnian 
l'.iiviTnin<'nt  i.s  poacc-lovin.L;,  and  desires 
nothiiiK  l)etter  than  to  iii)h()lil  tin-  peace. 
lUit  in  the  (  asc  of  the  i)resent  w.u  i.t  is  the 
duty  of  fvciv  .Sot  jal  Dcmorrat  called  to 
amis  to  do  his  best  hghliiiR  beside  his  fel- 
low couiurymeii,  especially  wlu'ii  operations 
.ire  directed  against  Russia,  whose  absolute 
di'spotism  constitutes  ;i  menace  and  danger 
to  civilised    I'.urope. 

"  War    in    our   countr)-,"    declares   tlie 

Volksfinimt-,  a  Socialist  organ  of  Chem- 

nit/,    comjiels    all    comrades    ''to    unite 

against  the  foe,"  and  this  paper  proceeds 

to  say  : 

.Ml  must  set  aside  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  thi'ir  pari\,  and  bear  in  mind  one  fact — • 
C.ermany,  and  in  a  larger  sense  all  Europe. 
is  cndaiigered  by  Russian  despotism.  At 
this  moment  we  all  feel  the  duty  to  fight 
chiefly  and  exclusively  ag-ainst  Riissian 
dopotism.  Germany's  women  and  children 
must  not  become  the  prey  of  Russian  bes- 
tiality ;  the  German  country  must  not  be  the 
spoil  of  Cossacks  ;  because  if  the  .\llie5 
should  be  victorious,  not  an  English  gover- 
nor or  a  Erench  rei)ublican  would  rule  over 
Germany,  but  the  Russian  Czar.  Therefore 
we  must  defend  at  this  moment  everything 
that  means  German  culture  and  German 
liberty  against  .1  merciless  and  barbaric 
enemy. 

A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed   by 

the  Socialist  Deputy  Kolb,  in  an  article 

in    Volksfreimd    (Carlsruhe),    when    he 

says  : 

If  the  Russian  Government  should  really 
be  senseless  enough  to  force,  against  all 
common  sense,  reason,  and  humanity,  this 
European  war,  every  Social  Democrat  will 
be  expected  to  do  his  duty  toward  his  father- 
land, culture  and  humanity.  It  will  be  the 
last  thing  that  Social  Democracy  could  en- 
dure to  have  Russian  Czarism  act  as  politi- 
cal arbiter  of  Europe. 

Deputy  Haa.se,  speaking  in  the 
Reichstag,  voiced  the  view  of  the 
Socialists  in  a  speech  regretting  the  war, 
but  pledging  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
Kolnische  Zeitimg : 

On  behalf  of  my  party,  I  wish  to  make  the 
following  declaration  : — 

The  policy  of  Imperialism  has  plunged 
the  entire  world  into  war,  and  made  the 
peoples  fling  themselves  against  each  other 
and  deluge  Europe  in  a  torrent  of  blood. 
The  defenders  of  this  policy  will  have  to 
bear  full  responsibility  before  the  world. 

The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  have 
combated  this  policy  with  all  their  strength, 
and  at  this  very  hour  they  combat  it  still, 
in  union  with  their  Erench  brothers,  who 
have  always  laboured  to  maintain  peace. 
Our  efforts  have  failed.  We  find  ourselves 
in  a  state  of  war  and  menaced  with  foreign 
invasion.     It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the 
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cause  of  tho  war;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
means  whereby  wo  ran  dofond  our  frontier. 
But  we  have  the  ripht  to  think  with  sorrow 
of  the  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who 
have  been  draffjared,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
into  this  catastrophe. 

It  is  they  who  will  suffer  from  the  horrors 
of  war.  Our  eyes  accompany  our  soldiers, 
but  we  think  of  the  mothers  who  are  forced 
to  separate  from  their  sons,  of  the  women 
and  children  deprived  suddenly  of  their 
breadwinner"?,  and  of  all  those  who  will  suf- 


fer from  misery  and  hung^er.  To-morrow 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  will  r«'turn 
to  us.  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  case 
their  pains  and  to  assist  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

(^.ermany  is  threatened  with  annihilation 
by  Russian  despotism,  and  to  prevent  this 
danger  the  Government  can  count  on  the 
supp:)rt  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  on 
condition  that  all  efforts  are  made  to  secure, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  an  honour- 
able and   pf'rmanent  international  peace. 


11.     The  Views  of    a  Worker  for  Anglo-German  Friendship. 

The  article  we  liublishetl  last  month  made  efforts  to  preserve  peace  even  when 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Stead  appeared  in  En<^-  the  Russian  troops  were  already  stand- 
land  also,  and  copies  of  it  reached  Ger-  ing  on  the  German  frontier,  and  lest 
many.  It' was  read  by  Gottfried  .Stof-  much  precious  time  by  delaying,  in  his 
fers,  of  Duisberg,  who,  for  many  years  eagerness  for  peace,  his  declaration  of 
has  worked  strenuously  for  better  rela  war  against  Russia.  "  I  can  assure  you 
tions  between  Britain  and  German)',  it  this  is  no  Kaiser's  war  or  war  of  a  mili- 
l>erturbed  him  greatl}-.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  tary  caste,  but  a  people's  war  in  the 
.Stead  at  length,  and,  by  the  kindness  finest  sense  of  that  word,  just  as  in  1 813, 
of  a  friend  in  a  neutral  land,  his  letter  a  Crusade.  .\11  of  us  stand  l)ehind  the 
reached  England.  The  gist  of  his  case  Kaiser,  from  the  most  radical  Socialist 
for  Germany  is  given  below.  The  rea-  to  the  most  hardened  Conservative  .  . 
son  why  we  i:»ublish  it  is  because  it  is  one  tmited  peo])le,  of  one  mind  ;  and 
the  only  actually  first-hand  information  that  is  the  most  glorious  fruit  of  this 
which  nas  reached  us,  telling  of  how  war.  .  .  .  We  are  not  an  autocratically 
the  very  sanest  sort  of  German  \iews  or  militaristically  governed  people,  but 
the  war.  Mr.  Stoffers  is  no  sycophant  a  people  just  as  free  as  the  English, 
of  royalty  or  worshipper  of  militarism,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
His  friendship  to  England  in  the  past  franchise,  of  much  greater  political  ma- 


turity than  your  English  average  voter."' 

[Has  Mr.  .Stoffers   forgotten  the  Za- 

bern    affair,    what    the    German    j^ople 

then   said   about   Frussianism,  and  how 


has  shown  itself  in  many  ways.  He 
has  extended  hospitality  to  British 
workmen  visiting  Germany,  he  has  pro- 
moted the  visits  of  German  working  men 

to    England,    and   many    and    gracious  the  (ierman  Reichstag  voted  against  it  ? 

have  been  his  acts  of  personal   friend-  Has    he    forgotten    that    the    Reichstag 

ship  to  individual  Englishmen.    His  at-  majority    against   the   German    Govem- 

titude  to  the  war  has  therefore  peculiar  ment.    which    in    England    would    have 

significance  and  interest.     H  Mr.  .Stof-  turned  that  Government  out  of  power, 

fers  regards  it    n  this  way,  we  may  be  had  no  more  effect  than  the  resolution 

perfectly    certain     that    practically    99  of  a  debating  society  ?     Is  a  people  thus 

Germans  in  a  hundred  go  even  further  go\erned  "  a  people  just  as  free  as  the 

than  he  does  : —  English  "  ?\ 

THE  GERMAN  CASE.  WHY  GERMANY  WENT  TO  WAR. 
He  describes  as  the  chief  error  of  Mr.  '  Such  a  united  and  inspiring  eleva- 
Stead's  article  his  ascription  of  the  war  tion  of  an  entire  people,  such  an  un- 
l  to  a  military  caste  which  had  prepared  paralleled  passion  to  sacrifice  wealth 
and,  of  set  design,  brought  it  about.  He  and  life  to  the  uttermost,  can  only  be 
declares  this  to  be  nonsense.  He  produced  by  the  honourable  and  con- 
says  that  "  England  jiossesses  no  better  scientious  conviction  that  here  the  ques- 
friend  than  the  Kaiser  "  ;  the  Kaiser  has,  tion  was  of  a  long-feared  final  struggle 
with  unexampled  conscientiousness,  between  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton,  and 
maintained  peace,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  defence  of  our  German  civilisa- 
of    the    German    prestige  ;    the    Kaiser  tion  and  our  German  morals  against  the 
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hordes  of  ihc  Tsar  -the  protector  and 
public  instij^ator  of  the  Serbian  re^'i- 
cides.  .  .  .  But  that  the  British,  a  kin- 
dred Teutonjc  i-)eople,  should,  in  this 
severe  struj^jgle,  fall  on  our  backs — that 
is  so  sad  beyond  measure  that  I  can 
find  no  Parliamentary  words  b\-  which 
to  express  my  judgment  on  it." 

WHAT  ABOUT  BELGIUM. 
On  the  question  of  the  breach  of  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  Mr.  Stoffers  retorts  Hiat 
in  the  last  forty-three  years,  while  Ger- 
many has  preserved  the  peace,  we  British 
have  been  wading  to  the  knees  in  blood, 
and  heaping  one  breach  upon  another 
of  international  law — not  to  defend  the 
very  existence  of  the  British  people  or 
civilisation,   but  merely   to   satisfy  our 
hnperial    greed    for    land    and    power. 
"  But,"   he  cries,  "  how   stood   the  case 
with    us?      Threatened    on    all    sides, 
knou'ing  that  our  enemies  would  march 
through  Belgium  in  order  to  fall  on  our 
flank,  knoiuing  that  this  plan  had  been 
previously  considered    for    years,    and 
was  ripe  for  realisation,  we,  in  the  bit- 
terest need,  in  a  desijerate  struggle  for 
our  existence  as  a  great  i^eople,   fore- 
stalled our  enemies."    [Over  against  Mr. 
Stoffers'    "knowledge,"    which    he   em- 
phasises with  italics,  we  have  the  defi- 
nite  assurance   of   the   French    Govern- 
ment that  it  would  respect  the  neutralit)- 
of  Belgium.]    "Our  march  through  Bel- 
gium  and    Luxemburg    was    the    iron 
necessity  of  a  people  struggling  for  its 
existence,  and  its  great  past,  and  for  its 
high  civilisation.   .   .    .   Our  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality,  which  has  fallen  out 
so  unfortunately  for  the  Belgian  people 
— through  no  fault  of  ours    .    .    .    has 
for  Sir  Edward  Grey  been  only  a  pre- 
text.   .    .    .    Our  wrath  against  England 
is  much  stronger  than  against  Russians 
and  Frenchmen,  for  England  has  been 
guilty  of  treason  against  her  own  blood, 
and  bears  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  her 
forehead." 

THE  TRAGIC  ERROR. 
This,  then,  is  the  case  which  Mr.  Stof- 
fers tries  to  make  out  for  Germany  and 
against  England.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! 
What  Mr.  Stoffers  contention  amounts 
to  is  this  :  that  the  whole  German  people 


was  sei/.ed  with  a  mortal  scare  that 
Russia  was  resolved  on  annihilating  the 
(icrman  people  and  the  German  civilisa- 
tion. In  support  of  this  tremendous 
charge  against  Russia  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence  is  advanced.  No  proof  has 
been  produced  that  even  the  Sefbian 
Government  incited  the  Austrian  regi- 
cides ;  and  there  is  no  proof  for  the 
monstrous  statement  that  the  Tsar  was 
the  instigator  and  piiblic  protector  of 
the  assassins.  There  is  no  proof 
adduced  that  Russia  meditated  the 
extinction  of  Germany.  But  this 
baseless  canard  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Stoffers,  the  sole  reason  why  the 
Kaiser  declared  war  on  Russia,  and  why 
the  German  people  supported  him  as 
one  man  !  It  sounds  like  an  incident  in 
a  frightful  nightmare  rather  than  sober 

history. 

If  only  Germany  had  waited  until 
there  was  time  to  put  proof  in  place  of 
panic,  and  to  let  facts  outweigh  fright, 
the  danger  of  war  might  have  been 
averted.  There  was  the  mediation  of 
other  Powers,  there  was  the  American 
Peace  plan  for  delaying  strife,  there 
was  The  Hague  Tribunal — all  open  to 
Germany  and  officially  approved  by  her. 
But  Germany  would  have  none  of  them. 
She  would  rush  into  war.  She  would 
declare  her  very  existence  was  at  stake. 
Nay,  the  whole  cause  of  civilisation  was 
at  stake.  And,  then,  in  this  fit  of  self- 
caused  desperation,  she  would  justify 
burglarious  attacks  on  innocent  peoples 
as  an  "iron  necessity,"  and  denounce 
England  as  traitor  because  of  her  re- 
fusal to  help  her  against  this  terrific 
Russian  bogey. 

So  a  baseless  panic  has  caused  Ger- 
many to  hurl  Europe  into  war  ! 

If  our  next-door  neighbour  is  seized 
with  nightmare  and  rushes  out  with  a 
poker  in  his  hand  declaring  that  another 
neighbour  is  going  to  kill  him,  and 
proceeds  to  lay  about  him,  smashing 
windows,  striking  inoffensive  passers-by, 
and  excuses  everything  by  shrieking  out 
that  he  is  fighting  for  his  very  life,  we 
are  acting  the  part  not  of  a  traitor,  but 
of  a  friend  when  we  try  to  put  the  poor 
victim  of  frightful  dreams  under  salu- 
tary restraint. 
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Civilisation  will,  says  the  licononiu 
Review,  some  day  ackno\\ied<:je  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Norman  An- 
gell  for  his  book  "The  Great  Illusion." 
No  recent  treatise  has  attracted  wider 
attention  or  done  more  to  evtimulate 
thought  in  the  present  centur\-. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  Norman 
Aiigell.  who  emerged  some  years  ago 
from  the  obscurity  of  more  or  less  hack 
journalism — he  edited  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Daily  Mail — to  take  his  place 
Ijefore  the  world  as  a  novel  and  logical 
thinker  on  the  causes  and  results  of  war. 
Fewer  people  have  read  his  book,  and 
those  who  have  not.  consider  that  this 
war  has  conclusivel)'  demonstrated  him 
wrong,  for  does  he  not  say  that  war  is 
impossible?  His  book  is  assumed  to 
prove  that.  War  is  raging,  therefore  he 
must  be  discredited.  Tho.se,  however, 
who  take  the  trouble  to  dip  into  his 
book  will  discover  that  he  never  sug- 
gests that  war  is  impossible  ;  what  he 
does  say,  and  what  he  does  apparentl\- 
prove,  is  that  war  is  futile.  His  argu- 
ments are  sound,  and  his  logic  is  con- 
vincing. For  five  years  his  statements 
and  reasoning  have  been  subjected  to 
the  very  severest  criticism,  but  neither 
his  facts  nor  his  conclusions  have  l>een 
upset.  Although  we  do  not  entirclx- 
agree  with  him,  cannot  follow  him 
throughout,  we  yet  must  admit  th;it  the 
futility  of  war,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  States,  is 
amply  proved. 

If  we  take  the  present  struggle  we 
find  that  already  many  of  his  conten- 
tions are  being  verified.  The  only  pos- 
sible benefit -the  war  may  bring  about  is 
the  termination  of  the  terrible  competi- 
tion in  armaments  which  has  been  suck- 
ing the  life-blood  of  the  nations  for  the 
last  decade.  If  instead  of  lightening 
the  load,  it  further  increases  it,  and  re 
suits  even  in  the  introduction  of  con- 
scription in  Great  Britain,  then  our  last 
state  will  be  worse  than  our  first ! 


During  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  the 
onl\-  countrv  that  reall\-  h)cnefited  was 
not  ( fjnquering  France,  but  Great  Bri- 
tain. Whilst  industry'  on  the  Continent 
was  |)aralysed  by  the  rush  of  armies, 
secure  in  their  sea-gird  isle,  the  British 
started  new  factories,  t}egan  new  in- 
dustries, and  when  the  war  at  last  was 
over,  behold.  France  and  Spain,  Ger- 
man)- and  Holland  discovered  that 
Great  Britain  had  not  only  taken  their 
oversea  colonies,  but  had  also  taken 
their  markets  !  Although  England  was 
at  war,  the  English  [people  were  not — 
the\'  did  not  feel  the  iron  hand  of  mili- 
tarism. It  is  the  same,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, to-day.  We  are  at  war,  but  we  do 
not  feel  it  to  anything  like  the  extent 
they  do  in  Europe,  where  every  able- 
bodied  man  has  had  to  leave  his  ordi- 
nar\-  vocation.  Great  Britain's  Conti- 
nental trade,  worth  ^^500,000,000,  is,  of 
course,  cut  off,  but  her  oversea  trade 
worth  ;£^Soo.ooo,ooo  goes  on  unimpaired, 
and  she  will  be  called  on  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  in  supplies  from  Ger- 
man), Belgium,  and  to  some  extent 
France.  When  the  war  is  over  no  doubt 
indixidual  British  merchants  will  bene- 
fit, having  won  markets  they  will  keej). 
But  whilst  Britons  will  improve  their 
position,  entirely  because  of  the  isola- 
tion and  consequent  imrnunit)-  of  the 
British  Isles  from  invasion.  French,  Bel- 
gian, <ind,  of  course,  German  merchants, 
will  lie  ruined,  whatever  the  hnal  out- 
come of  the  struggle.  Increased  trade 
is  nowada)S  almost  the  only  standard 
by  which  success  can  be  measured — it 
means  increased  wealth,  and  with 
wealth  comes  power. 

The  one  countr)'  which  nuist  ucncu!. 
from  the  war  far  more  than  any  other 
is  not  victorious  England,  France, 
Russia  or  Belgium,  but  the  neutral 
Inited  States.  The  Americans  are  in 
the  position  of  the  English  of  Napo- 
leon's time.  They  will  undoubtedly  be 
best    able  to    supf)ly    goods    to    South 
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Aiucrua.  Australasia  ami  Asia,  m  |il.ur 
vi   those  Usually   t)bt.nn('(l    from    ICuio 
|ican  rountncs       Iho  I  iiilcd  St.itos  ha> 
the  resources  to  produce  the  very  thiii^> 
in  whirh  (iermany  at  present  excels,  am' 
the      up  to  (late     .ind     rliTsfir      lartory 
niethotls  of  the  Americms  will  umlnubt 
edlv  adapt   themselves  very   rapidly   to 
meet    the   imreased   demand      We  look 
to   Germany    for    druj^s.    elcdrical    fit 
tings,  machinery,  wire,  cotton  and  wool 
len    j,'ot->ds,    miH hemes,    d)es,    and    tlic 
like.    America  has  already  taken  second 
|)lace    as    producer    of    man\     of    these 
thin|:js  ;   after  the  war  we  will  probablx 
find  her  leading. 

Another  result  of  the  war  will  uu- 
doubtedl)-  be  the  ajjpearance  of  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Did  it 
exist  to-dax  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
world,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  must 
know  the  jMnch  of  want,  starve  even, 
because  there  are  no  ships  available  to 
transport  the  abundant  foodstuffs  of 
America  to  other  countries.  At  the  be 
j^inning  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  Ameri- 
can ships  carried  23  per  cent,  of  the  coun 
try's  imports  and  exports,  twenty  years 
later,  in  18 10,  a  mercantile  marine  had 
been  built,  and  was  carrying  no  less 
than  91  \->eT  cent,  of  the  country's  trade ! 
American  ships  continued  to  carry  her 
goods  until  the  fatal  civil  war  in  1 861. 
when  her  merchant  vessels  vanished 
permanently  from  the  ocean. 

We  endeavour  in  the  following  pages 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  main  conten 
tions  of  Norman  Angell,  in  his  "Great 
Illusion"  (Heinemann,  2/6).  It  ii  a  book 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  b} 
all  who  are  hiterested  in  the  settlement 
which  must  follow  the  war.  There  is, 
says  Norman  Angell.  a  universal  as- 
sumption that  a  nation,  in  order  to  find 
outlets  for  expanding  population  and 
increasing  industry,  or  simply  to  ensure 
the  best  conditions  possible  for  its 
people,  is  necessarih'  pushed  to  terri 
torial  ex]jansion  and  the  exercise  of 
political  force  against  others.  It  is  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  a  nation's  rela- 
tive prosperity  is  broadly  determined 
bv  its  political  power ;  that  nations 
being  competing  units,  advantage,  mi 
the  last  resort,  goes  to  the  possessor  of 


prcix.nderaiit  mditai)  tone,  the  weaker 
going  lo  the  wall,  as  111  the  other  forms 
of  the  struggle  for  life. 

.\lr.  Angell  challenges  this  whole  doc- 
trine, lie  attempts  to  show  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  stage  oi  development  out  of 
which  we  have  passed  ;  that  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  a  people  no 
longer  depend  upon  the  expansion  of  its 
political  frontiers  ;  that  a  nation's  poli- 
tical and  economic  frontiers  do  not  now 
necessarilx-  coincide  ;  that  military 
power  is'  socially  and  economically 
futile,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
l)ros|ierit\-  of  the  people  exercising  it  ; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  one  nation  to 
seize  by  force  the  wealth  or  trade  of 
another — to  enrich  itself  by  subjugating 
or  imposing  fts  will  by  force  on  another 
-  -'that,  in  short,  war,  even  when  vic- 
torious, can  no  longer  achieve  those 
aims  for  which  peoples  strive. 

Conquest  in  the  modern  w'orld  is  a 
process  of  multiplying  by  x,  and  then 
obtaining  the  original  result  by  dividing 
b\-  X.  For  a  modern  nation  to  add  to 
its  territory  no  more  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  people  of  such  nation  than  it 
would  add  to  the  wealth  of  Londoners 
if  the  Citv  of  London  were  to  annex 
the  county  of  Hertford. 

Mr.  Angell  also  show-s  that  interna- 
tional finance  has  become  so  interde- 
pendent and  so  interwoven  with  trade 
and  industry  that  the  intangibility  of 
an  enemy's  propert}'  extends  to  his 
trade.  It  results  that  political  and 
military  power  can  in  reality  do  noth- 
ing for  trade  ;  the  individual  merchants 
aiicl  manufacturers  of  small  nations, 
exercising  no  such  power,  compete  sue 
cessfully  with  those  of  the  great.  Swiss 
and  Belgian  merchants  drive  English 
from  the  British  Colonial  market ;  Nor- 
way has,  relatively  to  population,  a 
greater  mercantile  marine  than  Great 
Britain  ;  the  public  credit  (as  a  rough- 
and-ready  indication,  among  others,  of 
security  and  v^^ealth)  of  small  States 
possessing  no  political  power  often 
stands  higher  than  that  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Euro]:)e,  Belgian  Three  per 
Cents,  standing  at  96,  and  German  it 
82  ;  Norw-egian  Three  and  a-half  per 
Cents,  at  102,  and  Russian  Three  and 
a-half  per  Cents  at  81. 
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W'iir,  sa)s  Mr.  .\n54cll,  has  no  lon<4"er 
the  justification  tliiit  it  makes  for  the 
survival  of  the  httest  ;  it  involves  the 
survival  of  the  Fess  fit.  The  idea  that 
the  struggle  between  nations  is  a  part 
of  the  evolutionarv  law  of  man's  ad- 
vance involves  a  ]iro found  misreading 
of  the  biological  analogy.  The  war- 
like nations  do  not  inherit  the  earth  ; 
they  represent  the  decaying  human  ele- 
ment The  dimishing  role  of  physical 
force  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity 
( arrie^  with  it  profound  psychological 
modifications. 

Mr.  Angel  1  demonstrated  b\-  man)- 
examples  that  the  smaller  States,  with- 
out any  military  strength,  have  the  most 
pri)S[:)erous  citizens,  the  greatest  trade. 
'  The  wealth,  prosperity,  and  well-being 
of  a  nation  de[iend  in  no  way  upon  its 
liolitical  power ;  otherwise  we  should 
find  the  commercial  prosperity  anrl 
social  well-being  of  the  smaller  nations, 
which  exercise  no  political  power,  raani- 
festlv  below  that  of  the  great  nations 
whicli  control  Europe,  whereas  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  ]iopulations  of  States 
like  Switzerland,  Plolland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  are  in  every  way  as 
prosperous  as  the  citizens  of  States  like 
German)',  Russia,  Austria  and  France 
The  trade  per  capita  of  the  small 
nations  is  in  many  cases  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  great  nations." 

A  LOGICAL  FALLACY. 
After  quoting  the  opinions  of  leaders 
in  both  England  and  Germany  who 
consider  that  invasion  by  a  foreign 
po\ver  would  mean  the  tottil  collapse 
of  the  Empire,  and  its  entire  trade,  he 
says  :  "  That  as  the  only  possible  policv 
in  our  day  for  a  conqueror  to  pursue 
is  to  leave  the  wealth  of  a  territory  ni 
the  complete  possession  of  the  indivi- 
duals inhabiting  that  territory,  it  is  a 
logical  fallacy  and  an  optical  illusion 
in  Europe  to  regard  a  nation  as  increas- 
ing its  wealth  when  it  increases  its  terri- 
tory, because  when  a  province  or  State 
is  annexed,  the  population,  who  are 
the  real  and  onl\-  owners  of  the  wealth 
therein,  are  also  annexed,  and  the  con- 
queror gets  nothing.  The  facts  of 
modern  history  abundantl)-  demonstrate 
this.     When   Germanv   annexed   Schles 


wig-Ilolstein  and  Alsatia  not  a  single 
ordinar)-  German  citizen  was  one  pfen 
nig  the  richer.  Although  England 
'  owns  '  Canada,  the  English  merchant 
is  driven  out  of  the  Canadian  markets 
b\'  the  merchant  of  Switzerland,  who 
does  not  '  own  '  Canada.  Even  where 
territory  is  not  formall)-  annexed,  the 
conqueror  is  unable  to  take  the  wealth 
of  a  conquered  territory,  owing  to  the 
delicate  interdependence  of  the  financial 
world  (an  outcome  of  our  credit  and 
banking  systems),  which  makes  the 
ftiiancial  and  industrial  securit)'  of  the 
victor  dependent  upon  financial  and  in- 
dustrial security  in  all  considerable  civi- 
lised centres  ;  so  that  widespread  con- 
fiscation or  destruction  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  conquered  territory  would 
react  disastrously  upon  the  conqueror. 
The  conqueror  is  thus  reduced  to  econ- 
omic impotence,  which  means  that  poli- 
tical and  military  power  is  economically 
futile — that  is  to  say,  can  do  nothing 
for  the  trade  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividuals exercising  sucli  pow  r.  Con- 
versely, armies  and  navies  cannot  de- 
stroy the  trade  of  rivals,  nor  can  they 
capture  it.  The  great  nations  of  Europe 
do  not  destroy  the  trade  of  the  small 
nations  to  their  benefit,  because  the)' 
cannot  ;  and  the  Dutch  citizen,  whose 
Government  possesses  no  military  power, 
is  just  as  well  off  as  the  German  citizen, 
whose  Government  possesses  an  arm)'  of 
two  million  men,  and  a  great  deal  better 
off  than  the  Russian,  whose  Gov-ernment 
possesses  an  army  of  something  like 
four  million." 

THE    BEST    INVESTMENT. 

Great  navies  and  armies  are  necessar)-, 
say  political  experts,  to  protect  our 
wealth  against  the  aggression  of  power- 
ful neighbours.  Yet,  when  the  investor, 
studying  the  question  in  its  purely  finan- 
cial and  material  aspect,  has  to  decide 
between  the  great  States,  with  all  their 
imposing  paraphernalia  of  colossal 
armies  and  fabulousl)'  costly  navies,  and 
the  little  States  possessing  relatively  no 
military  power  whatever,  he  plunges 
solidly  and,  with  what  is  in  the  circum- 
stances a  tremendous  difference,  in 
favour  of  the  small  and  helpless. 

"  Is  it  a  sort  of  altruism  or  quixoticism 
which    thus    impels    the    capitalists    of 
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Eurc»pe  ti>  loiuludc  th.it  the  inil)lic 
fuiuis  .mil  investments  of  |>o\vcrless 
Holland  .Hid  Sweden  i^any  day  at  the 
mercy  of  their  bij^  neijj^hhours'^  are  U) 
to  20  per  cent,  safer  tiian  the  j^reatest 
Power  of  Continental  Europe?"  Die 
question  is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  onl\- 
consideration  of  the  financier  is  profit 
and  sccurit)',  and  he  has  decided  that 
the  funds  of  the  undefended  nation  are 
more  secure  than  the  funds  of  one  de- 
fended bv  colossal  armaments.  How 
does  he  arrive  at  this  decision,  unless  il 
be  through  his  knowledge  as  a  financier, 
which,  of  course,  he  exercises  without  re- 
ference to  the  political  implication  of 
his  decision,  that  modern  wealth  requires 
no  defence,  because  it  cannot  be  confis- 
cated ?" 

There  are  those,  sa)s  Mr.  Angel  1,  who 
argue  that  the  securit)'  of  the  small 
"  States  IS  due  to  the  international 
treaties  protecting  their  neutrality  are 
precisely  those  who  argue  that  treaty 
rights  are  things  that  can  never  p^ive 
security  !" 

A   BRITISH    \  lEW   OF   "SCRAPS    OF 
PAPER." 

Germany's  action  in  disregarding  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  was  certainly 
foreshadowed  by  Major  Stewart  Mur- 
ray, who  Mr.  Angel  1  quotes,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"'The  principle  practically  acted  on 
by  statesmen,  though,  of  course,  not 
openly  admitted,  is  that  frankh-  enun- 
ciated by  Machiavelli :  "  A  prudent  ruler 
ought  not  to  keep  faith  when  b\-  so 
doing  it  would  be  against  his  interests, 
and  when  the  reasons  which  made  him 
bind  himself  no  longer  exist."  Prince 
Bismarck  said  practically  the  same 
thing,  only  not  quite  so  nakedh'.  The 
European  waste-paper  basket  is  the 
place  to  which  all  treaties  eventually 
find  their  way.  and  a  thing  which  can 
any  day  be  placed  in  a  w-aste-paper  bas- 
ket is  a  poor  thing  on  which  to  hang  our 
national  safety.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of 
people  in  this  country  who  quote  treaties 
to  us  as  if  we  could  depend  on  their 
never  being  torn  up.  Yer\-  plausible 
and  very  dangerous  people  they  are — 
idealists  too  good  and  innocent  for  a 
hard,   cruel    world,   where    force    is    the 


chief  l.iw.  \'et  there  are  some  such  111- 
norent  peojjle  in  Parliament  even  at 
]ireseiit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
.see  none  of  them  there  in  future.'  " 

"  Major  Murray  is  right  to  this  ex- 
lent  :  the  militarist  view,  the  view  of 
those  who  '  believe  in  war,'  and  defend 
it  even  on  moral  grounds  as  a  thing 
without  which  men  would  be  '  sordid,' 
supports  this  philosophy  of  force,  and 
it  is  precisely  the  atmosphere  which  the 
militarist  regimen  does  engender. 

"  But  the  militarist  view  involves  a 
serious  dilemma.  If  the  security  of  a 
nation's  wealth  can  only  be  assured  by 
force,  and  treaty  rights  are  mere  waste 
paper,  how  does  it  explain  the  evident 
security  of  the  wealth  of  States  possess- 
ing relatively  no  force?  The  mutual 
jealousies  of  those  guaranteeing  their 
neutralit}^  ?  Then  that  mutual  jealous)- 
could  equally  well  guarantee  the  security 
of  any  one  of  the  larger  States  against 
the  rest." 

POLITICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    SECURITY. 

The  plea  of  the  militarist,  says  Mr. 
Angell.  stands  condemned  ;  national 
safety  can  be  secured  by  means  other 
than  militar\-  force.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  political  and  eco- 
nomic securit\-. 

"  The  political  security  of  the  small 
States  is  not  assured  ;  no  man  would 
take  heavy  odds  on  Holland  being  able 
to  maintain  complete  political  independ- 
ence if  Germany  cared  serioush'  to 
threaten  it.  But  Holland's  ecomonic  se- 
curity is  assured.  Every  financier  in 
Europe  knows  that  if  Germany  con- 
quered Holland  or  Belgium  to-morrow, 
she  would  have  to  leave  their  wealth  un- 
touched ;  there  could  be  no  confiscation. 
And  that  is  why  the  stocks  of  the  lesser 
States,  not  m  realit)-  threatened  by  con- 
fiscation, yet  relieved  in  part  at  least  of 
the  charge  of  armaments,  stand  fifteen 
to  twenty  points  higher  than  that  of  the 
military  States.  Belgium,  politicall)-, 
might  disappear  to-morrow  ;  her  wealth 
would  remain  practically  unchanged. 

"  But,  by  one  of  those  curious  contra- 
dictions we  are  frequentl)-  meeting  in 
the  development  of  ideas.'  while  a  fact 
like  this  is  at  least  subconsciousl}-  recog- 
nised  by   those   whom   it   concerns,   the 
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necessary  corollary  of  it — the  positive 
form  of  the  merely  negative  truth  that 
a  communit}''s  wealth  cannot  be  stolen — 
is  not  recognised.  We  admit  that  a 
people's  wealth  must  remain  unaffected 
by  conquest,  and  )'et  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  urge  that  we  can  enrich  our- 
selves by  conquering  them  !  But  if  we 
must  leave  their  wealtli  alone,  how  can' 
we  take  it?" 

CONFISCATION   IMPOSSIBLE. 

Facility  of  communication,  says  Mr. 
Angel,  made  nations  mutually  depen- 
dent upon  each  other.  "If  m  the  time 
of  the  Danes  England  could  by  some 
magic  have  killed  all  foreigners,  she 
would  presumably  have  been  the  better 
off.  If  she  could  do  the  same  thing  to- 
day, half  her  population  would  starve 
to  death." 

Mr.  Angell  proves  that  confiscation 
is  impossible  because  the  conqueror  who 
confiscates  the  territory  of  the  van- 
quished finds  that  the  source  of  profit 
which  tempted  him  has  dried  up.  He 
illustrates  this  by  imagining  Hamburg 
annexed  by  a  victorious  British  fleet, 
and  shows  how  it  would  come  about, 
that  the  whole  influence  of  British 
finance  would  inevitably  be  brought  to 
bear  to  compel  the  British  Government 
to  abandon  the  project. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  foreign  trade 
and  military  power  is  of  peculiar  interest 
just  now  when  there  are  certain  to  be  or- 
ganised attempts  made  to  obtain  goods 
of  other  nations  in  place  of  those  of 
Germany.  We  will  return  to  it  next 
month. 

INDEMNITIES. 

Mr.  Angell  shows  that  the  great  in- 
demnity of  ;^200,ooo,ooo  which  Ger- 
many wrung  from  France  in  1871  bene- 
fited her  not  at  all.  He  shows  that  the 
series  of  crises  between  the  year  1873 
and  1880  were  directly  caused  by  the 
indemnity,  "  a  burst  of  prosperity  and 
then  ruin  for  thousands."  Directl}-  the 
indemnity  was  paid  prices  in  German}- 
rose  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased ratio  of  money  to  commodities, 
and  so  placed  the  country  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  its  exports — in  its  foreign 
trade,  that  is,  with  other  countries.  That 
part  of  the  money  used  to  purchase  com- 


modities abroad  introduced  them  to 
compete  with  home  production. 

"If  we  put  the  question  in  this  form, 
'  W'as  the  receipt  of  the  indemnity  in  the 
most  characteristic  and  successful  case 
in  history  of  advantage  to  the  con- 
queror?' the  reply  is  simple  enough  :  all 
the  evidence  plainly  and  conclusively 
shows  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  ;  that 
the  conqueror  would  probably  have  been 
better  without  it. 

"  But  even  if  we  draw  from  tliat  evi- 
dence a  contrary  conclusion,  even  if  we 
conclude  that  the  actual  payment  of  the 
indemnity  was  as  beneficial  as  all  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  show  it  was 
mischievous  ;  even  if  we  could  set  aside 
completely  the  financial  and  commercial 
difficulties  which  its  payment  seemed  t® 
have  involved  ;  if  we  ascribe  to  other 
causes  the  great  financial  crises  which 
followed  that  payment ;  if  we  deduct  no 
discount  from  the  nominal  value  of  the 
indemnity,  but  assume  that  every  mark 
and  thaler  of  it  represented  its  full  face 
value  to  Germany— even  admitting  all 
this,  it  is  still,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
the  1870  war,  considered  as  a  commer- 
cial operation — the  indemnity  and  the 
annexation  of  the  two  provinces  being 
regarded  as  the  gross  profits — stands 
condemned  as  a  ridiculous  failure :  the 
sheer  money  cost  incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  exceeds  enormously  the 
sum  obtained  as  indemnity  and  the 
value  of  the  provinces. 

NOT  VICTORY,  BUT  CRADLES. 
Mr.  Angell  utterly  scouts  the  conten- 
tion that  owing  to  a  successful  war  Ger- 
many went  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Those  who  say  this  quietly  ignore  the 
fact  that  since  1875  the  population  of 
Germany  has  increaseH  by  20,000,000 
souls.  That  of  France  has  not  increased 
at  all.  Is  it  astonishing  that  the  labour 
of  twenty  million  souls  as  against  nil 
makes  some  stir  in  the  industrial  world  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  the  necessity  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  this  ever-in- 
creasing population  gives  to  German  in- 
dustry an  expansion  outside  the  limits 
of  her  territory  which  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  nations  whose  social  energies  are 
not  faced  by  any  such  problem  ?  It  is 
not   the   victory   over   France   that   has 
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given  Germany  her  pre-eminent  position 
to-cli\)-,  but  her  cradles. 

Mr.  Angell  lias  a  most  infoniiin;::; 
chapter  on  how  colonies  are  "  owned." 
He  shows  how  it  would  be  futile  for 
foreigners  to  fight  Great  Britain  for  her 
self-governing  colonies,  and  points  out 
that  she  is  actually  in  a  worse  position 
in  regard  to  her  own  colonies  than  'n 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  lie  also  indi- 
cates how  any  atTempt  to  levy  tribute  on 
a  conquered  colony  is  fore-doomed  to 
failure.  Germany,  if  she  ever  took  them, 
would  speedily  see,  like  England,  that 
the  last  word  in  colonial  statesmanshij-) 
is  to  exact  nothing,  "  and  where  the 
greatest  colonial  power  of  history  has 
been  unable  to  follow  any  other  policy, 
a  poor  intruder  in  the  art  of  colonial 
administration  would  not  be  likely  to 
prove  more  successful,  and  she,  too, 
would  find  that  the  only  way  to  treat 
Colonies  is  to  treat  them  as  independent 
or  foreign  territories,  and  the  only  way 
to  own  them  is  to  make  no  attempt  at 
exercising  any  of  the  functions  of 
ownership." 

A   PLACE    IN   THE    SUN. 

The  demand  of  Germany  for  a  place 
in  the  sun  is,  in  Mr.  Angell's  view, 
absurd.  It  is  a  purely  political  ambition 
which  is  not  justified  on  either  ecomonic 
or  industrial  grounds. 

"  A  German  will  shout  patriotically, 
and,  if  needs  be,  embroil  his  country  in 
a  war  for  an  equatorial  or  Asiatic 
colony  ;  the  truth  being  that  he  does  not 
think  about  the  matter  seriously.  But 
if  he  and  his  family  have  to  emigrate, 
he  does  think  about  it  seriously,  and 
then  it  is  another  matter  ;  he  does  not 
choose  Equatorial  Africa  or  China  ;  he 
goes  to  the  United  States,  which  !ie 
knows  to  be  a  far  better  colony  in  which 
to  make  his  home  than  the  Cameroons 
or  Kiau  Chau  could  ever  be.  Indeed,  m 
our  own  case,  are  not  certain  foreign 
countries  much  more  of  real  colonies  for 
our  children  of  the  future  than  certain 
territor}^  under  our  own  flag?  Will  not 
our  children  find  better  and  more  con- 
genial conditions,  more  readily  build 
real   homes,   in   Pennsylvania,   which    's 


'  foreign,'    than    in    Bombay,    which    is 
'  liritish  '  ?" 

The  whole  question  rcsohes  itself 
into  conquest  for  the  maintenance  of 
(^rder,  not  merely  to  acquire  new  terri- 
tory. 

"  Order  was  just  as  well  maintained 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  before  the  German 
conquest  as  it  was  after,  and  for  that 
reason  Germany  has  not  benefited  by 
the  conquest.  But  order  was  not  main- 
tained in  California,  and  would  not 
have  been  as  well  maintained  under 
Mexican  as  under  American  rule,  and 
for  that  reason  America  has  benefited  Oy 
the  conquest  of  California.  France  has 
benefited  b\-  the  conquest  of  Algeria, 
England  by  that  of  India,  because  in 
each  case  the  arms  were  employed  not, 
properly  speaking,  for  conquest  at  all, 
but  for  police  purposes,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  order  ; 
and,  so  far  as  they  filled  that  role,  their 
role  was  a  useful  one." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  humours  of  the 
whole  Anglo-German  conflict  that  so 
much  has"  the  British  public  been  con- 
cerned with  the  myths  and  bogies  of  the 
matter  that  it  seems  calml)'  to  have 
ignored  the  realities.  While  even  the 
wildest  Pan-German  has  never  cast  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Canada,  he  has 
cast  them,  and  does  cast  them,  in  the 
direction  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  the  poli- 
tical activities  of  Germany  may  centre 
on  that  area  for  precisely  the  reasons 
which  result  from  the  distinction  be- 
tween policing  and  conquest  which  I 
have  drawn.  German  industry  is  com- 
ing to  have  a  dominating  situation  in 
the  Near  East,  and  as  those  interests 
— her  markets  and  investments — in- 
crease, the  necessity  for  better  order  in, 
and  the  better  organisation  of,  such  ter- 
ritories increases  in  corresponding  de- 
gree. Grermany  may  need  to  police  Asia 
Minor. 

"  What  interest  have  we  in  attempting 
to  prevent  her  ?  It  may  be  urged  that 
she  would  close  the  markets  of  those 
territories  against  us.  But  even  if  she 
attempted  it,  which  she  is  never  likely 
to  do,  a  Protectionist  Asia  Minor  or- 
ganised with  German  efficiency  would 
be  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  Eng- 
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lish  trade  than  a  Free  Trade  Asia  Minor 
!:^rganised  a  la  Tiirqite.  Protertionist 
Germany  is  one  of  the  best  markets  that 
we  have  in  Europe.  If  a  second  Ger 
many  were  created  in  tlic  Near  East,  if 
Tiirkey  has  a  popuhition,  with  the  Ger 
man  purchasing-  power  and  the  Gernic-n 
tariff,  the  markets  would  be  worth  some 
fort\'  to  fift}'  millions  instead  of  some 
ten  to  fifteen.  W'h)-  should  we  try  to 
prevent  (iermany  increasing  our  trade? 

"  It  is  true  that  we  touch  here  the  whole 
problem  of  the  fight  for  the  open  door 
in  the  undeveloped  territories.  But  the 
real  difficulty  in  this  problem  is  not  the 
open  door  at  all,  but  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many is  beating  us — or  we  fear  she  ?s 
beating  us  -in  those  territories  where  we 
have  the  same  tariff  to  meet  that  she  has, 
or  even  a  smaller  one  ;  and  that  she  is 
even  beating  us  in  the  territories  that  we 
already  '  own  ' — in  our  colonies,  in  the 
East,  in  India.  How,  therefore,  would 
our  final  crushing  of  Germany  in  the 
military  sense  change  an)'thing  ?  Sup- 
pose we  crushed  her  so  completely  that 
we  '  owned  '  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  as 
completely  as  we  own  India  or  I  long 
Kong,  would  not  the  German  merchant 
continue  to  beat  us  even  then,  as  he  is 
beating  us  now,  in  that  part  of  the  East 


over  whi'h  we  already  huld  ]:)oliti(  al 
sway  r-  Again,  how  would  the  disap- 
])earance  of  the  German  navy  affrrt  llie 
problem  one  way  or  the  ctther  ? 

"  I  f  we  really  examined  these  ques- 
tions without  the  old  meaningless  pre- 
possessions, we  should  see  that  it  is 
more  to  our  interest  to  have  an  orderly 
and  orsranised  Asia  Minor  under  German 
tutelage  than  to  have  an  unorganised 
and  disorderly  one  which  should  be  in- 
dependent. Perhaps  it  wouki  be  best  if 
all  that  Great  Britain  should  do  the 
organising,  or  share  it  with  Germany, 
though  England  has  her  hands  full  in 
that  respect — Egypt  and  India  are  ]jrob- 
lems  enough.  And  why  should  we  for- 
bid Germany  to  do  m  a  small  degree 
what  we  have  done  m  a  large  degree?" 

"  It  is  because  the  work  of  oolicing 
backward  or  disorderly  populations  is 
so  often  confused  with  the  annexationist 
illusion  that  the  danger  of  squabbles  in 
the  matter  is  a  real  one.  Not  the  fact 
that  England  is  doing  a  real  and  useful 
work  for  the  world  at  large  in  policing 
India  creates  jealousy  of  her  work  there, 
but  the  notion  that  in  some  way  she 
'possesses'  this  territory,  and  draws  tri- 
bute and  exclusive  advantage  there- 
from." 


A  CONCENTKATIOX  CAMP  IN  ENGLAND. 

Most  of  the  Germans,  interned  here  have  resided  for  some   time  in   Knizland.     They   are  fairly 
comfortahle.     They  usually  end  the  day  with  prayers,  and  the  eiiiein?  of  "  Die  ^\■a(•ht  am   Rhein." 
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The    Worst    Phase    of    the    Whole    Struggle. 

The  American  Attitude  Towards  the  Atrocities. 


In  America  the\'  are  naturall)'  able  to 
take  a  more  detached  view  of  events 
than  is  possible  in  an\-  belligerent  coun- 
try. The  attitude  taken  up  with  regard 
to  the  German  doings  in  Belgium  is  one 
of  "  wait  for  definite  proofs  before 
passing  judgment."  If  the  proofs  are 
forthcoming,  and  show  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  acted  as  the  cables  would 
have  us  believe,  there  need  be  no  doubt 
felt  as  to  \he  execration  which  will  be 
shown  in  America.  The  Literary  Digest 
has  carefully  collected  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  papers  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  that  journal  :  — 

Besides  the  familiar  accusations  that  the 
Germans  are  killing-  priests,  women,  and 
children,  says  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post,"  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Belgians 
have  dragged  German  women  naked 
through  the  streets  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads ;  that  a  Belgian  boy,  killed  in  cold 
blood  the  commander  of  the  Germans  in 
Louvain ;  that  the  Austrians  killed  twenty 
young  girls  in  a  single  house,  besides  exe- 
cuting sixty  Servian  prisoners  in  one  place, 
and  mutilating  dead  bodies  elsewhere. 

"  And  from  Germany  come  stories  of 
unprintable  Russian  barbarities  and  ex- 
cesses in  East  Prussia.  Even  if  90  per 
cent,  of  these  are  to  be  discounted,  the 
residue,  declares  The  Evening  Post,  '  is 
still  a  horrible  indictment  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  human  being  turns  into  a 
beast.'  Of  necessity  most  of  these 
stories  come  through  London,  and  they 
tell  of  a  war  of  savage  inhumanity 
waged  by  Germany  in  Belgium.  Many 
of  our  editors  are  sceptical.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  'to  lend  credibility  to  stories 
of  such  atrocities.'  So  this  paper  speaks 
for  many  of  its  contemporaries  in  ask- 
ing Americans  to  wait  till  both  sides 
have  had  a  chance  to  present  their  case. 
And  the  Macon  Telegraph  reminds  us 
that  '  there  is  no  more  expert  liar  in  ex- 
istence than  the  excited  patriot.'  On 
the  other  hand,  such  papers  as  <^he  New 
York  World  and  Tribune,  and  Spring- 
field Republican  are  convinced,  largely 


through  the  stories  of  the  burning  of 
Louvain,  and  the  aerial  bombardment 
of  Antwerp,  that  Germany  has  for- 
gotten or  deliberately  trampled  upon 
the  rules  of  civilised  warfare.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says  : 

.\Iready  German  conduct  in  Belgium  has 
set  progress  towards  civilisation  back  a  hun- 
dred  years.     .     . 

It  IS  deplorable  that  the  one  nation  which 
haS'  brought  the  militarist  system  to  its 
highest  point  of  efficiency  should  take  the 
lead  in  rebrutalising  war  and  multiplying 
its   horrors.     .     . 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  Germany's 
military  development  that  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  of  1870-71  was  fought  through 
with  a  careful  observance  of  the  rules  of 
war  on  the  German  side.  But  this  war,  now 
only  begun,  has  been  marked  by  a  series 
of  lapses  into  military  indecencies. 

"  Two  of  the  German  offences  have 
aroused  great  feeling  in  America — the 
burning  of  Louvain  on  August  26,  and 
the  killing  of  non-combatants  in  Ant- 
werp by  bombs  dropped  from  Zeppelins 
flying  over  the  city.  Of  the  cause  of 
burning  of  Louvain  there  are  two  stories. 
Belgians,  says  the  London  Morning 
Post's  correspondent,  declare  that  since 
the  unopposed  occupation  of  the  city, 
the  civil  population  had  given  no  cause 
for  offence,  but  the  Germans  were  en- 
raged by  a  defeat  at  Malines,  where  they 
had  mistakenly  fired  on  some  of  their 
own  troops. 

'"  But  according  to  an  official  dispatch 
from  Berlin,  this  is  what  happened  :  — 

In  consequence  of  a  sudden  attack  of 
Belgian  troops  from  Antwerp  the  German 
garrison  at  Louvain  was  withdrawn,  and 
went  to  meet  the  enemy,  leaving  only  one 
battalion  of  last  reserves  and  the  army  ser- 
vice corps  behind  them.  Thinking  this  the 
retreat  of  the  German  forces,  the  priests 
uf  Louvain  gave  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  populace  for  use  against  the  German 
troops. 

The  German  garrison  had  no  suspicion  of 
this,  when,  out  of  windows  and  doorways, 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  came  shots 
in  a  perfect  fusilade.  Many  Germans  were 
wounded.  This  street-fighting  lasted  for 
twenty-four  hours,  between  the  German  sol- 
diers and  the  Louvain  citizens.  Meanwhile 
parts  of  Louvain  were  set  on  fire.  People 
met  with  arms  were  considered  as  mani- 
festly guilty  of  infringement  of  the  rules  of 
war.   and  were  shot. 
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"And  m  the  Nev,-  York  S(ii„(s-Zc-i- 
iung,  whicli  represents  a  lar<,re  bod)-  of 
German-American  opinion,  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder  declares  that  '  as  an  act  of  war  ' 
the  burnmg-  of  Louvain  'was  justified 
as  a  measure  of  punishment  and  as  a 
warning  against  the  perfidious  activities 
of  civilians  in  fields  from  which  the\- 
should  absent  themselves.'  Any  army 
at  war,  writes  Theodore  Sutro,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Morgen  Journal,  '  whether 
English,  French.  Russian,  or  American, 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  under 
like  circumstances.  This  is  not  onlv 
I^ermitted  by  international  rules  of  war- 
fare, but  is  imperative  as  a  matter  of 
protection.' 

''  Yet  most  American  dailies  printed 
in  English,  while  admitting  that  the 
snii>er  may  be  handled  without  mercy, 
say  that  they  draw  the  line  at  the  de- 
struction of  a  beautiful  city,  and  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  non-combatants. 
And  indignant  protests  appear  in  most 
of  the  papers. 

"  There  are  other  '  atrocities  '  com- 
plained of  by  the  Belgians,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  jirotest  which  is  to  be 
made  to  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
Power,"  says  the  Literary  Digest,  "but 
the  press  of  this  country  pay  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  these  charges. 
They  remember  that  the  Germans  are  in- 
vading a  hostile  countr)',  and  that  while 
many  unpleasant  things  may  hapj^en, 
many  more  will  be  reported.  The)-  are 
also  mindful  that  if  the  Russians  oc- 
cupy East  Prussia,  similar  stories  may 
be  reported  from  the  other  side.  And 
we  have  the  word  of  General  Gallieni, 
in  command  of  Paris,  that  the  Germans 
have  been  treating  the  British  and 
French  wounded  as  well  as  they  have 
their  own  men.  Nor  can  the  German  re- 
ports of  atrocities  in  Belgium  be 
ignored. 

"Summing  it   all    up,   the   New   York 
Evening  Post  says  the  Germans  ma\-  be 
carrying  on  an  inhuman  war,  but  so  are 
all  the  others.'  " 

There  is  no  such  thiiiR-  as  humane  war. 
Xo  war  ever  was  that  did  not  dra^  down 
women  and  children,  in  F2uroi)c  usuallv  bv 
the  thousands.  Dead  women  have  been 
found  in  the  wreck,  left  bv  every  army  that 
ever    fought    in    Europe — and    children,    too. 


1  lie  Muader.-  v\li.j  are  halted  at  a  cross- 
roads bv  fire  from  a  near-bv  villaKc  cannot 
stop  to  inriuirc  before  unlimbcrinff  their 
batteries  if  all  women  and  children  liave 
been  removed;  thev  cannot  ask  whether 
their  shells  will  destrov  innocent  houses  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  their  immediate  tarjfet. 
Never  was  there  a  war  in  which  an  enemy 
was  not  accused  of  atrocities.     ... 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  laws  laid 
down  for  the  creation  of  a  more  humane 
\varf.ire.  .  .  .  \\,.  would,  of  course,  be 
the  last  to  palli.ite  needless  cruelties,  or 
wanton  destruction.  But.  if  ccrtam  Bel- 
gians, certain  Russians.  .-Xustrians.  and 
Germans  have  not  kept  their  passions  in 
check,  if  they  have  murdered  dozens  in- 
stead of  legally  slaughtering  by  the  tens  of 
thousands— whv.  the  chances  arc  that  it  is 
the  system,  not  the  men.  who  are  at  fault. 
Such  things  will  be  so  long  as  Christianitv 
IS  linable  to  banish  from  earth  that  which 
IS  the  sum  of   all   wickedness. 

WHAT  RIGHTS  HAS  A  BURGLAR  } 
Most  of  these  papers,  though,  seem 
to  overlook  the  fundamental  fact  about 
the  whole  Belgian  question,  which  is 
well  brought  out  in  the  Outlook.  Everv 
week  in  that  paj^er  Mr.  Arthur  Bullard 
writes  a  most  excellent  "Story  of  the 
War."  He  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about,  and  has  the  immense  advantage 
o\er  those  who  comment  on  the  war  here 
of  having  before  him  accounts  from 
both  sides,  not  from  one  only.  Of  the 
German  vandalism  in  Louvain  he  says: 

Tlie  (ierman  riovernment  has  published  a 
report  on  the  '•  Louvain  incident."  in  which 
it  seems  that  they  insist  that  thev  have  not 
violated  the  laws  of  war.  If  a  civilian  shoots 
a  soldier  he  is  to  be  summarily  executed.  If  a 
village  resists  the  army,  it  is  to  be  burned. 
If  a  group  of  citizens  in  Louvain  shot  some 
German  soldiers,  the  destruction  of  the  citv 
was  justitled. 

That  is  the  Clerman  thesis.  It  is  their 
assumption  that  their  troops  had  a  perfect 
right  to  march  through  Louvain.  .\nv 
attempt  to  justify  their  acts  by  the  laws  of 
war  seems  to  me  to  beg  the  qiiestion  which 
is.  Had  they  a  right  to  make  war  in  Bel- 
gium ? 

The  Belgian  peasants  certainly  had  not 
signed  any  contract  not  to  shoot  down 
strange  trespassers  who  trampled  down  their 
crops  ar»d  "  re(|uisitioned  ''  their  horses  and 
cows.  The  Germans  had  sijjned  ,1  contract 
to  keep  out  df  Belgium.  It  is  rather  a<  if  a 
burglar  should  lireak  into  your  house  .ind 
claim  that  the  laws  of  burglary  justified  him 
in  shooting  you  if  you  resisted  ! 

.As  far  as  the  Belgians  are  concerned,  it 
is  no  answer  for  the  Germans  to  say  that 
if  thev  had  not  violated  the  treaty  the  French 
and  English  would  have  done  so.  Whoever 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  unasked  is  in  a 
very  bad  position  to  insist  that  they  should 
observe  anv  law. 
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Tasmania  :  Australia's  Tourist  Resort. 


HOIJARl    AM)   THU   SOITH. 
ll  IS  said  thai  tigures  ran  he  made  to 
prove  anything",  but  no  manipulation  ol 
them   is  required   to  prove  that   Ilobart 
has  tlie  tinest  port  in  Australia,  and  tlie 
finest   climate ;    and    figures  are   l:)egin 
ning  to  prove  that  Mobarl  is  the  favour- 
ite sununer  resort  for  the  holiday  maker. 
With  regard  to  the  tirst  of  these  state- 
ments, the  depth  of  water  at  the  Ilobarl 
wharf  IS  42  feet,  compared  with  30  feet 
at  Svdney.  Port  Phillip  and  Fremantle  ; 
and.    as  to   climate,   tlie   meteorological 
records  show  that  whilst  in   Melbourne 
the  thermometer  drops  down  to  27  de- 
grees in  winter  ;    111  liobart,  the  lowest 
is  27.7,  and  in  summer.  Melbourne  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  b)-  maintaining  a 
temperature  over  five  degrees  above  the 
Southern  cit\-.     In  Brisbane  the  summer 
temperature  is  over  fifteen  degrees  above 
the  Tasmanian  capital.     Small  wonder 
then    that    for    climatic    reasons    alone 
Hobart     should     be     Australia's     most 
popular  resort  at  the  season  when  old 
Sol  ana  his  spouse,  the  dust  storm,  are 
jubilating   at    their   success   in   making 
the  mainlanders  life  a  burden  to  him. 

SOUTH  TASMANIA  A   SCENIC  PARADISE. 
But  Hobart  has  not  only  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour  and  a  loveh-  climate.    The 
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City  is  the  centre  of  a  scenic  paradise. 
Situated  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  grand 
Mt.  Wellington,  with  the  broad  nver 
Denvent  visible  from  every  vantage 
point,  a  more  pu  turesquel}-  placed  city 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

To  attemjJt  to  detail  the  short  excur- 
sions to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fortunate 
visitor  IS  to  commence  a  volume,  for 
the)-  are  uncountable.  One  can,  for  in- 
stance, begin  the  day  by  a  brake  or 
motor  trip  to  the  Springs  on  Mt.  Wel- 
lington, and  spend  the  afternoon  in  a 
steamer  outing  to  Brown's  River,  twelve 
miles  down  the  Denvent.  or  to  South 
Arm,  or  some  other  seaside  place.  There 
is  the  day  trip  by  comior^able  river 
steamer  to  New  Norfolk,  or  b}-  train  to 
the  same  place,  and  further  on  to  the 
fairyland,  known  as  Russell  Falls.  The 
historic 

PORT  ARTHUR, 

with  its  moss-grown  ruins  of  peniten 
tiaries,  and  its  avenues  of  spreading 
oaks,  IS  within  compass  of  a  day's  re- 
turn journey,  though  more  than  half  its 
beauties  will  be  left  unvisited  if  so  hur- 
ried a  run  be  made.  In  the  vicinity  is 
Eaglehawk  Neck,  famous  alike  for  its 
history  and  its  beaut)-.  There  is  the 
charming  outing  to  Mt.  Rumney,  or  to 
Mt.  Nelson,  or  to  Mt. 
Direction,  with  the 
magni&ccnt  panoramic 
views  from  each.  The 
railway  authorities  call 
their  run  up  the  Der 
went  \"allev   line  the 

PRETTIEST  IN  THK 
HEMISPHERE, 
and  no  one  disputes  it  ; 
and  there  is  also  the 
famous  orchard  coun- 
try of  the  Bagdad  Val- 
ley, within  twent)' 
miles'  rail  distance. 
Fasmania's  most  mag- 
nificent lake — St.  Clair 
— is  approachable  from 
Hobart  ;  and  so  is  the 
lovelv  Huon  river,  with 
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HUONVILLP^,    TAS. 


its  unbelievably  prolific  orchards,  and 
its  enchantin<^  loch  and  mountain 
s<:enery — -this  latter  only  a  one-clay  trip. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Wel- 
lington (4166  feet),  is  absolutely  unsur- 
passaible,  and  motors  run  twice  a  day 
to  within  walking  distance  of  the  sum- 
mit, visiting  the  Fern  Tree  Bower  and 
Silver  Falls  en  route.  Then,  there  are 
lovely  drives  and  tram  rides  to  be  en- 
joyed to  and  around  the  suburbs,  with 
the  noted  strawberry  gardens,  to  afford 
refreshment  at  the  termini. 

Hobart  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
places  in  Australia  that  the  guide  books 
cannot  lie  about  ;  the  dictionary  lacks 
adjectives  to  do  it  justice.  The  traveller 
has  yet  to  be  found  who  will  sa\- 
"  Hobart  and  Southern  Tasmania  arc 
over-rated." 

HOW  K,)  Ghl    UlLKL. 

From   Sydney,   boat-    '"n    '■■    HnlrM' 


regularl)'  once  a  week,  and  in  the  apple 
season  the  large  mail  steamers  call 
there  ;  from  Melbourne  there  is  a  ser- 
vice every  ten  days,  direct  to  Hobart, 
thrice  weekly  the  "  Loongana  "  to  Laun 
ceston,  connecting  with  express  train, 
and  bi-weekly  the  "  Oonah  "  to  Burnie 
and  Devonport,  connecting  with  Hobart 
train.  The  favourite  trip  for  the  Vic 
torian  visitor  is  to  travel  to  Launceston 
b\'  steamer,  Flobart  b)'  rail,  thence  to 
Xorth-west  Coast  port  b\'  rail,  returning 
direct  to  Melbourne.  The  route  men- 
tioned in  the  last  sentence  costs,  whilst 
t'he  December  excursions  are  in  opera 
tion,  under  £^,  saloon  and  first  rail, 
and  includes  the  famous  Mole  Creek 
caves  district.  All  information,  tickets, 
accommodation  lists,  etc.,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Tasrnanian  Government 
\..,.n(\-    ;q  Wi  iliiin -^ti-ppf ,   Mrllx-.iirne. 
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HOW  THE  WAR  AFFECTS  INDUSTRIES. 


Tlie  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  has 
l>een  making  a  careful  summary  of  the 
result  of  the  enquiries  of  technical  jour- 
nals at  home  into  the  way  the  war  will 
hit  certain  trades.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  its  pages  :  — 

THE  BIG  ARMAMENT  FIRMS. 
The  Economist  endeavours  to  remove 
the  false  impression  that  a  big  European 
war  is  necessarily  "all  beer  and  skittles" 
for     the     armament      firms.        "  Many 
people,"  he  declares.  "  miagine  that  be- 
cause   of    the    European    cataclysm    of 
war  British  armament  makers,  who  are 
chiefly  represented  m  Sheffield,  are  driv- 
ing at  top  speed  to  turn  out  munitions 
for  our  army  and  navy.     It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  the  case.     The  greater  part 
of  a  year  is  required  to  build   a  large 
naval  gun,  and  one  of  the  huge  half -ton 
shells  cannot  be  constructed  under,  say, 
six   weeks.      Everybody   hopes   the  war 
will   be   over   by   then.      The  much-dis- 
cussed battleship  "  Reshadieh,^  built  at 
Barrow,  has  taken  three  years  to  com- 
plete,  her   total   armour-plate  weighing 
something    like    5000   tons.      I    mention 
these  points  incidentally   to   show  that 
Sheffield's  part  in  the  present  war  was 
really  almost   finished  when  the  storm 
broke.     Certain  departments,  such  as  for 
repair  parts  and   for  shells,  will  obvi- 
ously be  kept  at  high  tension  ;   but  be- 
yond this  work  will  proceed  upon  fairly 
normal   lines   for  the  present.      It  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked  that,  apart 
from  the  European  troubles,  stupendous 
home  and  foreign  contracts  are  in  hand 
at  the  armament  works,  whilst  when  the 
calm    of    peace   has   once   more   settled 
upon  the  Continent  it  is  fully  expected 
the  resources  of  the  firms  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  in  the  work  of  '  making 
good  '  the  crippled  navies." 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHIPBUILDING. 
The  Shipbinlding  and  Shipping  Re- 
cord :  "  As  far  as  previous  experience 
goes  for  anything  in  the  present  crisis, 
both  shipping  and  shipbuilding  are 
likely  to  boom  when  it  is  over.     In  the 


immediate  future  shipping  is  undoubt- 
edly  handicapped,   but  as  soon   as   the 
trade   routes    are   clear   it   should   more 
than    recover  owing   to   the   absence   of 
German  competition.     Foreign  competi- 
tion is  at  ]3resent  not  very  great  as  re- 
gards    mercantile     shipbuilding,      and 
neither  in  this  direction,  and  still  less  in 
the  direction  of  naval  shipbuilding  for 
other  countries   is  it   likely   to   be  very 
active  for  some  time  to  come.     The  de- 
struction  of   shipping    which    unfortu- 
nately accompanies  naval  warfare  will 
result    in    more    shipbuilding    both    for 
warships  and  for  the  mercantile  marine 
being  required.     If  the  war  is  long  con- 
tinued   the    temporary    removal    of    so 
much  foreign  tonnage  from  the  seas  will 
mean  that  more  ships  will  be  required 
by  ourselves  and  neutral   countries  for 
carrying  the  traffic  offering.     Finally,  as 
regards  ship  repairers  we  anticipate  that 
both  during  the  war  and  after,  the  re- 
pairers will  be  very  busy."  ■ 

POSITION  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING. 
According    to    the    S/ock    hxchange 
Gazette,   "it   must   be  obvious   that   the 
war  has  disorganised  the  shipping   in- 
dustry.   That  English  owners  have  suf- 
fered  any  serious  loss  so  far  does  not 
necessarily    follow ;    in    fact,    speaking 
broadly,  one  may  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  companies   have   accommodated 
themselves  with   surprising   rapidity   to 
the  changed  conditions  which  now  pre- 
vail,  and   are    likely   to   maintain   their 
net  earnings  at  a  profitable  level.     The 
British  Government  has  itself  chartered 
over  one  thousand  boats  for  various  pur- 
poses, thereby  easing  the  pressure  of  un- 
employment, and   a   further  ver)-   large 
number  will  be    required    in    the    near 
future,    if    only    for    the    transport    of 
troops  to  the  Continent.     In  addition  to 
this  the  instantaneous  removal  of  three 
thousand    German    sailing    vessels    and 
two  thousand  steamships  from  the  high 
seas    has    corresponding  1\-    reduced    the 
volume  of  competition  to  be   faced  by 
English  shipping  interests.      There  are 
few  tramp  vessels  that  cannot  continue 
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praifi[miiN  LADIES'  com 

ALBERT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 
Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens. 


The  Property  of   the    Presbyterian  Church    of 

Victoria.      Established  187S. 

Comprehensive  Curriculum,  with  a  large 

number  of  Optional  Courses. 

Preparation   for   all    University    Entrance 

Examinations. 

ART,   MUSIC,    CALESTHENICS. 

Under  the  direction  of  recognised  experts. 

Residential    Accommodation    for    about    70 

Scholars. 


TennD«ytI9M:  -Feb.  1 0th.  June  2nd.  Sept.  15th. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 
WM.  GRAY.  M.A..  B.Se.,  PRINCIPAL. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are  :-2od  Tuuilay    in  Feb..    1st  Tae«- 
day  in  June,  2nd  Tuesday  in  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 

Prospectus  on  Application. 
W.  S.  LITTLEJOHN,  M.A.,  Principal 


OperatiDg  Thoroughly  Taught  by  Mail. 

We  have  a  specialised 

Correspondence  Course 

which  brings  our  School 

direct  to  far-away  Students. 

We  are  the  only  School 

in  Australasia  licensed  to 

use  the  Marconi  and  Telefunken 

Systems.     Students  are  prepared 

for  P.M. G.'s  Certificate. 

Let  us  send  YOU  particulars 
of  our  Wireless  Course,  or  call 
and  have  a  chat  with  our 
Expert  Instructors.     We  have 
four  complete  Wireless 
Stations  (value  £3000)  in  tlu 
School. 

THE  MARCONI  SCHOOL  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 

"  Wireless  House," 
97  eLaREKCE    STREET,   SYDNEY. 

•Phone  :   City  4255- 


ZANETIC  INK  PAPER 

Is  so  sensitive  that  when  placed  under 

shefit  of  writing  paper  the  Act  of 

Writing  the  letter  produces 

an  eicellent  copy  on  a  sheet 

placed  under  it.    The  Copy 

so  made  is  clear  and 

permanent.        One 

sheet     of     Zanetic. 

size  8  by  10  inches. 

Post  free  for  3d.  stamps.  One  dozen 

Post  free,  for  1  /I  O  stamps,  from 

"R.R.'Zaoetlo.P.C  C.WeirordBd..  LclceiMr. 


ALDWORTH 

Girls'  Grammar  School, 

EAST   MALVERN. 

Principals:   Che  !tll$$e$  Craig. 


The  school  is  situated  in  Finch 
Street,  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Caulfield  Railway  Station,  and  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Wattletree 
Road  Tram. 

The  grounds  of  the  School  afford 
ample  room  for  sports  of  various 
kinds,  and  include  a  tennis  court  and 
basket-ball  ground. 

New  buildings  have  recently  been 
erected,  providing  additional  aocom- 
modation    for   boarders. 


Prospectus  on  Jfpplication  at 

MILLENS  &  GEORGE  ROBERTSON'S. 
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Buy  a  Refrigerator  1 

Now 

Get  a  good  Refrigerator  early  in  the  season,  and  be 
prepared  for  any  sudden  heat  spell.  Unfavourable 
weather  conditions  mean  a  great  amount  of  waste  if  no 
suitable  place  for  keeping  food  is  available. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  refreshing  on  a  hot,  tiring  day  as  a 
deliciously  cool  and  inviting  meal  served  straight  from 
the  cool  recesses  of  a  Refrigerator. 

Our  importations  this  year  include  the  BEST  REFRIG- 
ERATORS made  in  America,  chosen  after  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  various  makes  and  proof  of 
the  unquestionable  superiority  of  those  we  selected. 

The  "  Glacial "  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  on  the 
market  ;  it  has  a  strong  ash  body  and  perfect  insulation 
and  ventilation.  The  inside  compartment  is  stove  baked, 
enamelled  w^hite,  and  the  shelves  are  double-tinned  wire. 

Height  Depth  Width  Price 

No.    1  39  in.  15^  in.  24  in.  67  6 

No.   2  40  in.  15J^in.  23^  in.  105- 

No.  3  42  in.  16  in.  25  in.  117  6 

No.  4  43  in.  1 8 in.  I'bVi'm.     £6  15- 

"  Glacial "    Ice    Chests 

These  are  most  compact  and  useful.  The  prices  are 
55/-  and  70  -  each. 

COME  IN  AND  SEE  THEM- You  are  welcome  to 
inspect  v/ithout  feeling  obliged   to  purchase. 

THE     MUTUAL 

COMPLETE   HOUSE   FURNISHERS, 

Opposite  Flinders  Street  Station,  Melbourne 

Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Lfciea-  uf  Uccifai,  l.'/il/U. 
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to  earn  a  good  living"  for  some  time  to 
come  in  the  transport  of  foodstuffs  Nj 
Great  Britain  from  America  and  the  An- 
tipodes. As  regards  the  great  passenger 
lines,  these  are  bound  to  suffer  a  severe 
falling  off  in  revenue,  the  'globe-trot- 
ter '  having  disappeared  for  the  present 
and  not  being  likely  to  return  for  many 
months  to  come.  Here  again,  however, 
consolation  is  to  oe  found  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  for  liners  of 
the  fastest  type  for  use  in  various  aux- 
iliary capacities  during  the  present 
crisis,  while  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  Hamburg-Amerika  and  Xorddeut- 
scher-Lloyd  Companies  from  the  high 
seas  leaves  the  English  lines  masters  of 
the  situation,  (.'onsecjuently,  notwith- 
standing the  closing  of  German  and 
Austrian  ports,  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  emplo)'ment  for  ever\- 
branch  of  the  British  mercantile  marine, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue." 

THE  GAS  INDUSTRY. 

The  Gas  World  entertains  no  optim- 
istic opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  the  war 
upon  the  gas  industry  in  Great  13ritain. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  all  gas  under- 
takings and  manufacturers  of  gas  appli- 
ances have  lost  man)'  employees  through 
the  call  to  arms,  that  the  supply  of 
burners  and  mantles  is  seriousl\-  dimin- 
ished, e.xports  of  tar  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  suspended,  and  coal  and 
oil  supplies  are  necessarih-  precarious 
under  existing  conditions.  "  The  outlet 
for  tar  and  tar  products  is  blocked,  and 
three- fourths  of  the  gas  market  for 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  more  immediate  concern  of 
the  gas  industr)-  is,  howe\er,  the  supply 
of  incandescent  mantles.  Though  man 
ties  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  Great 
Britain,  the  main  raw  materials,  thoria 
and  ceria,  have  been  from  the  inception 
of  the  mantle  industry,  a  mono|Kjly  of 
Germany."  Our  contemporar\-  states 
that  "  inquiries  made  in  well-informed 
quarters  point  to  normal  stocks  of 
mantles  and  mantle  materials  in,  and, 
imfortunateh',  a  too  eager  desire  on  the 
part  of  man)-  users  to  buy  in  any  quaii 
tity  and  at  any  price,"  but  adds  :  "  The 
position  is  that  no  more  mantle  material 


can  be  exjjected  m  Great  Britain  until 
the  war  is  over  ;  unles.s,  indeed,  the  enter- 
prise of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
C"om|)an\-,  in  securing  mono/.ite  fields  iw 
(Carolina,  man\-  years  ago,  should  come 
to  our  aid.  Th.it,  however,  would  take 
time." 

ELPXTRICAL  UNDERTAKINGS. 
J'Jec/rical  Industries  says:  "  However 
uuich  certain  industries  may  suffer  from 
the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  certain  that 
man)-  branches  of  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing industries  are  receiving  an  im- 
mediate and  consjiicuous  benefit  from  it. 
The  fact  that  the  Ediswan  Gompan)' 
had  cancelled  the  annual  holida)-  and 
brought  its  staff  back  to  w-ork  at  the 
double  is  one  indication  of  the  boom  in 
electrical  trade  caused  b)'  the  orders 
from  the  Government.  The  British 
Fhomson-Houston  Company  and  Sie- 
mens Brothers  and  Company  are  two 
other  instances  of  undertaking;;  which 
have  been  tnrown  into  unusual  activity 
by  events  which  are  popularly  supposed 
to  paralyse  trade.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  comjianies  which  do  not  do 
large  business  with  the  Admiralty  and 
the  War  Office,  but  inquiries  even  among 
these  do  not  supjDort  the  prevalent  idea 
that  it  is  as  well  to  put  up  the  shutters 
until  peace  is  declared.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  ii'  hand-  -in  numerous  cases 
more  than  the  companies  can  undertake 
without  working  overtime ;  and  those 
British  manufacturers  who  possess  both 
initiatixe  and  imagination  are  hard  at 
work  securing  the  patriotic  transfer  of 
orders  recentl)-  given  to  foreign  com- 
panies which  are  now-  incapable  of  ful- 
filling contracts.  Eurther,  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  an)-  serious  check  in  the 
(Iriunnd  for  electricit)'  supply  and  trac- 
tion undertakings.  These  are  continu- 
ing to  work  ver)-  much  as  usual,  exce])t 
that  their  generating  stations  are  closed 
and  guarded.  To  sum  up  the  situation 
as  far  as  the  electrical  industr)-  is  con- 
cerned, the  paralysis  is  reall)-  more  men- 
tal than  ph)sical." 

(iERMAN  SHIPPING  PROSPECTS. 

riie  other  side  of  the  picture  is  shown 

b)*  the  Liverpool  Joiimnl  of  Commerce : 

"  To    all     appearances,    the    mercantile 

marine   of    Germain-    is    now    in    a    ver\' 
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critical  position,  and,  if  the  war  is  at  all 
prolonged,  financiaT  disaster  cannot 
verN'  well  be  averted.  riiere  is  ever\ 
reason  to  believe  that  Herr  Ballin,  the 
director-general  of  the  Hamburg 
Amerika  lind — to  his  honour  be  it  said — 
made  a  great  effort  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  as  no  one  realised 
more  than  he  the  peril  with  which  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  countr)"  is  faced. 
Fortunatel)'  for  the  liner  companies  the 
majority  of  their  ships  are  in  home  or 
neutral  ports,  where  they  will  remain 
safe  until  the  end  of  the  conflict,  wire- 
less telegraph}'  in  their  case  proving  of 
incalculable  advantage.  Many  cargo 
boats  have  been  seized.  At  end  of  June 
there  were,  according  to  Lloyd's  register, 
2019  steamers  of  lOO  tons  and  upwards, 
aggregating  4,743,046  tons  gross,  on  the 
German  register,  nearly  half  of  the  total 
tonnage  being  owned  by  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  line  and  the  Xorddeutscher- 
Lloyd.  Both  companies  have  substan- 
tial reserves — 23,270,429  marks  at  De- 
cember 31  last,  with  insurance  funds 
amounting  to  50,836,122  marks,  while 
the  two  fleets  were  valued  at  i^2 1 ,000,000. 
When,  however,  peace  is  declared  the 
strictest  economy  will  be  necessary, 
and,  so  far  as  the  twenty-five  ships 
building  for  them  are  concerned,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  at  present  what 
action  will  be  taken.  As  regards  the 
course  of  trade  when  the  trouble  is  over, 
the  seizure  of  Germany's  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  and  the  South  Pacific 
w^ill  assuredly  stop  much  of  her  over- 
seas traffic,  and  this  is  a  contingency 
which  will  have  to  be  faced.  For  a 
time,  the  British  services  of  the  great 
ocean  routes  will  be  curtailed  in  conse- 
quence of  reduced  traffic,  but  conditions 
should  right  themselves  soon.  All  the 
indications,  m  fact,  show  that  British  in- 
terests are  likely  to  reap  a  substantial 
harvest,  as  for  }'ears  the  probability  is 
that  Germany's  merchant  fleet  will  be 
crippled  in  its  operations."  It  appears 
that  it  is  much  the  same  w-ith  the  iron 
and  steel  trade.  The  Syren  states  that 
"  everything  is  upset  in  the  British  iron 
and  steel  sections,  but  we  shall  not  be 
affected  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
nations,  for  there  is  no  conscription  law 
in   force    here  ;     our    industries    should 


therefore  recover  more  quickly  than  the 
('oiilinonlal  trades." 

NITRATE  PROSPECTS. 
The  Outlook  says  that  "the  decision 
of  one  of  the  big  nitriite  companies,  an- 
nounced the  other  day,  to  close  down 
l^ending  the  outcome  of  the  European 
struggle  was  not  unexpected,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  number  of  other  nitrate 
concerns  will  follow  suit,  even  if  they 
have  not  done  so  alread}-.  With  the 
Continental  markets  closed  it  is  of  course 
no  use  producing  freely  and  accumulat- 
ing stocks  which  would  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  after  the  war  at  possibh-  ruin- 
ous prices.  The  American  consumption 
during  the  next  twelve  months  is  ex- 
l^ected  to  show  a  big  increase,  and  the 
propagandists  are  endeavouring  to  open 
up  new  markets  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  not  directly  affected  by 
the  war.  When  the  Continental  demand 
makes  itself  felt  after  the  war  is  over, 
it  should  find  stocks  comparatively 
low  if  the  closing-down  policy  is  exten- 
sively pursued."  Notwithstanding  this 
optimistic  opinion,  the  Outlook  points 
out  certain  very  depressing  features  of 
the  position.  "  Shareholders  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  the  next  batch  of  re- 
ports being  bad,  while  dividends  are 
bound  to  be  reduced  in  many  instances. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  before  the 
war  broke  out  prices  had  been  steadilv 
falling  for  weeks,  and  though  a  policy 
of  rigid  economy  has  been  in  vogue  it 
will  not  anything  like  offset  the  drop  in 
values." 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  causes 
and  events  leading  up  to  the  present  war 
will  find  a  most  careful  examination  of 
them  in  the  sixteenth  number  of  the 
Round  Table.  The  Round  Table  has 
been  distinguished  by  its  treatment  of 
the  problems  of  Foreign  Policy,  and 
from  time  to  time  has  published  anti- 
cipations of  the  present  war,  which  have 
been  fulfilled  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  The  present  number  contains 
articles  on  "  The  War  in  Europe,"  "  Ger- 
many and  the  Prussian  Spirit,"  "  The 
x\ustro-Servian  Dispute,"  and  "  Lom- 
bardy  in  War. 
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CAN  YOU 
SKETCH  ? 


Just  try  this 

simple  outline 

drawing. 


The  illustration  on  right  is  one  of  the 
earliest  studies  in  our  PREPARATORY  ART 
TRAINING  COURSE,  which  teaches  Figure  and 
Landscape  Drawing  in  a  new  and  remark- 
ably rapid  way.  The  sketch  of  the  Chauffeur 
is  the  work  of  one  of  our  recent  students, 
who  STARTED  AT  THE  BEGINNING,  and  is 
now  a  famous  Illustrator  and  Advertisement 
Designer. 

WE  CAN  TEACH  YOU  BY  POST 

to  draw  for  the  Press  in   easy  natural    stages  — from  the  "  single  line  '    to 

the    "live"     finished    drawing    which    is    so    much    in     demand    by    the 

humorous  and  topical  press  and  the  advertiser. 

le:arn  to  illustratb:. 

There's  big  money  in  it,   and  the   work    is  interesting  and  pleasant. 
Write  us  to-day  for  our  Illustrated  Prospectuses : 

PREPARATORY  COURSE,    for    the   beginner.     Easy,  yet  very  thorough. 

Written  by  a  leading  expert,  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  1600  drawings. 

ADVANCED  COURSE.— For  the  young   Artist,   able  to    draw,  but  unable 

to  SELL  the  work.     Twelve    Art    Editors    show    you    how  to  draw  for  the 

Press. 

Send  to-day  for  free  Illustrated  Prospectus  "  I  "   (Preparatory). 

Do  it  NOW  ! 

JAMES   RODGER  &  CO.,  Australasian  Representatives,   PRESS  ART  SCHOOL 

(London),  1121  Lichfield  Street.  Chrislchurch,  N.Z. 


Name 
Addr 


THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LUBI  I rv.  £100.000;  OUXRANIEE  FIND,  £10,000 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-Edwartl  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man ;  SirWm.  H.  Irvine,  K.C.,  M.P.  :  Hon.  Donald 
Mackinnon,  M.L.A.  ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq., 
M.L.A.  :  Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :    No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  C'.inpany  is  empowtred  l)y  special  .Act  of  Parliament 
to  perform  ail  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL   FOX,  Manager. 
C.  T.  M.ARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 

LETTERS  COPIED  WHILE  WRITING  (IN  INK)  by  using 

your  own  lett«rpap«r,  lavoloaa,  «to..  wlili  (bta  book. 

loo  ilroDly  tOMTt  your  lelt«r  pftp^r  %»  LUiiat.rftt«d,  tb«D  wrii«i 
ftod  rou  teeure  by  the  &ct  of  wniiDi  »  perfiwt  latter  wida 
perfect  eopr  la  the  buok.  Tber*  li  do  sign  of  your  tuvlnc 
lAkKi  e  copy.  00  perforated  edge  to  your  eommaoleatloo' 
Book    N.B-0  .  /Xn  copies  either   aOO  lottert  »ic« 
fi  X  10  iDcbM.  ur  iOO  lue  li  I  A.        Frire  ^  poet 
free.      Book  N  S  0  UOa  copit«  400  or  WO  reipeo- 
tiTely.        Price  V-    pott    (r««,   Cuh    with    order. 
Speclkl  Oeloty  OcUto  Book,  mekloa  JOG  eociee.  for  V-  Poita' 
Order   or  double  e»pecllr  for  4/S.       8emple  of  tbe  Wonderful 
Zanitie  Ink  Pt«er  wbleh  roeket  thoMipr.  free.  If  ttamped  eddreeeed  eoTelope  aeot  !• 
^■.R.**  ZAHST&C.  Wftllord  Bo&d.  LalOMMr 


WE  FIT  TRUSSES 

FOR  RUPTURE 

SILK  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  CRUTCHES.  BELTS, 
SHOULDER  BRACES.  ENEMAS.  8ATTERIE& 
*-     BEST  QUALITY  -  MODERATE  PRICES. 

DENVER    BROTHERS 

CORNER  SWANSTON  «  LONSDALE  SIS 
y  MEUBOURNE.  Vic  >► 


THE 


?Ti 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Directors  : 

V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman).  W.   M.  Hyndman, 

Hon.  Agar  Wynne,  Jas.  H.  Riley. 


INSURANCE 


fIRE      .... 
ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 
fIDELITY  GUARANTEE 
PLATE  GLASS  BREAKAf-E 
MARINE 
BURGLARY 
LIVE  STOCK 
CUSTOMS  BONDS 

Principal  Office:     60   Market    Street,    Mejbournc. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.    TUCKER, 

Qeneral  Manager. 
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THE    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LIMITED. 


THE  FORTY- THIRD   REPORT  OF  THE  I>IRB0T0K-8 

Of 
THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF   AUSTRALASIA  LIMITED 

To  lie  Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Forty-third    Ordinary    General    Meeting,    to    be    Held    at 
the  Bank,  126  ElizaV.eth-street.  at  Noon,  on   Friday,  30th  October,  1914. 

REPORT. 

The    Directors    beg    to    submit    to  tlie  Shareholders    their    Forty-third    Report    with    a    Balance- 
elieet  and  Statement  "of  Pr.itit  and  Txiss  for  the  Half-year  ended  30th  September,  1914,  duly  audited. 

After  providing  for   Expenses  of  Management.    Interest    Accrued   on    Deposits.    Rebate   on    Bills 
Ourrent,  Tax  on  Note   Circulation,   and  making  provision    for    Bad    and    Doubtful    Debts,    the    net 

profit  amounted  to £28,224    6    0 

Brought  forward  from  3l8t   March,   1914  4,485    5    0 


Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows: 


£32,709  11    0 


Dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,   per  annum  on  Preference  Shares..  £10,641  10  9 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,   per  annum  on   Ordinary    Shares      .       4,733    5  6 

To   Reserve  Fund    (making   it   £230,000) 10,000    0  0 

To  Officers'   Provident  Fund 1.000    0  0 

Balance  carried  forward 6,334  14  9 

£32.709  11     0 
ITie  Dividend  will  be  payable  at   the  Head  Office   on    and    after    the   31st   Oetobei-,    and    at   the 
Branches  on  receipt  of  advice.  ,      „ 

The  Fortv-third  Ordinary   General   Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  be  held  at   the  Head  Office  of 
the  Company    126   Elizabeth-street,   Melbourne,   on  Friday,   the  30th   day  of  October.   1914,   at  noon. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 
Melbourne,    2Uth    October,    1914.  SELBY  PAXTON.  General  Manager. 


BALANCE-SHEET  of  THE  COLONIAL 

For  tlie  Half-year  ended  30th  September,  1914. 

Dr.  ! 

To  Capital   Paid-up,   viz. 
31.184       preference 

shares ,   paid     in 

cash     to     £9/15/- 

per    share 
77.278  ordinary 

shares     jiaid     in 

cash     to     £1/15/- 

jier   share    .  .     .  . 


£304,044     0     0 


135,236  10     0 


To 
To 


Reserve  Fund   .  . 
Profit    and    Loss 


To 
To 
To 
To 


£439,280  10 

230,000    0 

22,709  11 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

To 


notes  in  circulation 
bills   in   circulation 
b.alances  due  to  other  banks 
Government    De- 
posits— 
N/)t      bearing      in- 
terest,        £39,528 
10/-;     bearing 
interest, 
£359,520/16/7      .. 
Other     Deposits, 
Rebate,      and     In- 
terest Accrued — 
Not      bearing      in- 
terest,    £1,542,372 
13/6;     bearing 
interest 
£1.903,333/3/10  3,445,705  17     4 


£691,990 

19,600 

157,126 

12.731 


£399,049     6     7 


BANK   OP  AUSTRALASIA  LIMITED. 

(Including  I»ndon  Office  to  olst   August.   1914). 

Or. 

By       coin.       bullion, 

Australian       notes, 

and     cash      at 

bankers      £952,907     4     2 

By    British    Consols, 

£70,668/15/2  at 

£68/10/-    per    cent., 

£48,408/1/11;         by 

Victoria  Govern- 
ment     stock      and 

debentures.        M  e- 

tropolitan       Board 

of    Works    and 

municipal      deben- 

t  u  r  e  s,      £54,365 

10/4  102,773  12     3 

By  bills  and  remit- 
tances in  tran- 
situ   and    in    Ixjn- 

don 389,407     6     5 

Bv    notes    and    bills 

of    other    banks  1,913     U     0 

Bv       balance        due 

from    other    banks  25,927     1     8 

Bv   stamps 1,579    0     3 


£1,474,507     4     7 


3,844,755     3  11 
£4,726.202  18     4 


By  Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 

Bank    premises 

Other    i-eal    estate 

By  bills  discounted  and  other  ad- 
vances, exclusive  of  provision  for 
bad  or  doubtful  debts 3,055.012 


188,438  16  10 
8.244  13    0 


3  11 


To  contingent  lia- 
bilities, as  per 
contra     £161,255 


9  11 


By  liabilities  of 
customers  a  n  d 
others  in  respect 
of  contingent  lia- 
bilitiee,  as  per 
contra   


£4,726.202  18     4 


£161,255     9  11 


PROFIT  AND   LOSS   ACCOUNT. 


To      current      expenses      (including 
salaries,   rents,  repairs,  stationery, 

note  tax,  etc.) 

To    transfer    to    Reserve    Fund 

To   balance    


£59,504  1 
10,000  0 
22.709  11 


£72,013  12    2 


By   balance  brought  forward    . .    . . 

By  gross  profits  for  the  half-year, 
after  allowing  for  interest  ac- 
crued on  deposits,  rebate  on  bills 
current,  and  making  provision 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts    .  .    .  . 


£4,485     5    0 


67,528    7     2 
£72,013  12    2 


RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

To   balance    

.  .    .                    £230.000     0    0       Bv  balance  brought  forward 

£220,000 
10,000 

0 
0 

0 

By  transfer  from  Profit  and  loss  . 

0 

£230,000    0    0 

£230,000 

0 

0 

Note:— The  Customary   Auditors'   Report  and  the    Direcf<irg'    Statement,    to    comply     with     the 
Cumpanies    .\cf,"    appear   on    the  official    report. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALEX,  JOBSON,  A  I.A. 

THE  PERPETUAL  EXECUTORS  AND  TRUSTEES- 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AUSTRALIA   LTD. 


When  the  directors  of  ihjs  trustee 
compaii)-  were  compiling  their  report 
for  tlie  thirtieth  year  of  the  association's 
history,  the)-  might  well  have  departed 
from  their  usual  reticence  as  to  the 
volume  of  its  business.  A  trustee  com- 
pany is  largely  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess, on  its  prestige.  That  prestige  may 
»^  in  part  created  by  careful  manage- 
ment and  courteous  treatment  of  its 
beneficiaries.  But  if  the  com]:)any  hide 
its  light  under  a  bushel,  its  growth  in 
public  esteem  must  be  much  slower  th;in 
if  it  advertised  the  volume  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  so  impressed  the  world  at 
large  with  its  importance  as  a  pubHc 
benefactor,  for  that  after  all  is  wliat 
a  trustee  company  should  be. 
♦         *         * 

The  directors'  statement  in  the  report 
that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  business 
'  has  more  than  doubled  "  really  misses 
fire  It  lacks  the  figures  to  give  the 
statement  force.  Neither  docs  the  re- 
mark that  ■'  progress  during  the  )'ear 
under  review  has  been  even  more  satis- 
factory than  usual,  carry  much  weight. 
Some  trustee  companies  publish  the 
amount  of  their  trust  business  annually. 
and  accordingly  reap  direct  benefit  from 
the  growth  such  figures  show.  There 
ma)',  of  course,  be  good  reasons  wii)- 
this  company  should  not  publish  its 
figures.  Still,  from  a  shareholder's 
point  of  view,  such  publication  is  surely 
very  desirable. 


* 


In  respect  of  Avhat  the  company  does 
publish  concerning  the  earnings  of  the 
business,  the  position  is  decidedly  satis- 
factory. The  net  profit  for  the  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  year,  over  ^,4300  after  paying 
a  10  per  cent  bonus,  ^,284,  to  the  staff, 
is  over  ;^76o  above  that  of  191 3.  This 
is  not  only  the  best  profit  the  compan)- 
has   earned    for    many    )ears    but    it    is 


more  than  twue  that  earned  ten  years 
ago.  The  increase,  tr)o,  is  easily  the 
largest  for  any  recent  year,  the  next 
best  being  ^430  in  1910. 

♦  * 

The  dividend  policy  of  the  directors 
is  a  conservative  one,  as  liecomes  those 
in  control  of  a  trustee  conn^any.  Tlie 
rate  is  7  per  cent,  for  the  year,  now 
paid  for  the  second  time.  It  absorbs 
only  £2100  of  the  profit,  leaving  ;^2205 
over  to  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund, 
with  i^745  transferred  from  the  profit 
and  loss  account,  now  ^570.  The  re- 
serve fund  thus  becomes  i,'i 3,950,  which 
is  ai^parentl)'  intended  to  be  secured  b)- 
the  Queen-street  freehold  premises 
which  are  shown  at  cost  at  the  same 
figure.  Apparently  some  shareholders 
folt  that  so  satisfactory  a  profit  ha\ mg 
been  made,  a  bonus  might  well  have 
been  paid.  But  the  directors  \ery 
wisely  chose  the  better  part  of  strength- 
ening the  reserves. 

#  • 

Apart  from  the  reserves,  now  £  14,520. 
nearly  one-half  of  the  paid-up  capital 
of  £30.000  (in  £5  shares  paid  to  £4,  the 
financial  position  is  a  strong  one.  The 
liabilities  are  practically  nil,  being 
under  i^65.  The  mortgage  of  ;£^ 2950  has 
been  repaid,  and  the  freehold  is  free 
from  encumbrance.  The  compaii)'  has 
/,! 0,000  in  Victorian  Government  3  |>er 
rent,  stock  at  par.,  mortgages  of  £'8600 
(i'75<^o  in  1913),  l)alanre  owing  under 
sale  contracts,  i.2500  (i.^860),  and  £8700 
(;^20o)  out  in  advances  to  beneficiaries, 
while  there  is  nearly  £1300  in  the  bank. 
As  all  these  assets  are  securities  of 
whose  value  the  Directors  as  control- 
ling a  trustee  company  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  judge,  the  situation  as  regards 
the  integrity  of  the  shareholders'  funds 
IS  surelv  a  sound  one. 
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REVIEW   OE   REVIEWS. 


Soiiynhrr    ;?.    mii. 


THE    DENTON    HAT    MILLS    LTD. 


The  slight  decrease  oi  i,,8oo  in  tliis 
coinpan}''s  net  profits  in  the  June,  191 4, 
year  to  £9837  is  apparently  of  little 
consequence.  Otherwise  the  directors 
would  scarcely  have  deemed  the  result 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the\' 
thought  it  well  to  give  some  explanation 
for  the  falling  off.  That  explanation 
is  quite  reasonable.  It  is  that  "al- 
though, on  account  of  a  c-hange  in 
fashion,  the  reduced  deauind  for  mil- 
linery felts  during  the  winter  season,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  two  years, 
has  somewhat  affected  the  net  results, 
business  otherwise  has  continued  good. 
They  further  add  that  "  the  Board  is 
pleased  that  it  is  able  to  submit  satis- 
factory figures  in  connertion  with  the 
past  twelve  months'  trading."  An  ex- 
planation such  as  this,  short  though  it 
ma)-  be,  is  really  all  that  is  needed,  for 
it  sets  the  shareholders'  minds  at  rest 
concerning  the  decreased  earnings. 

At  the  same  time,  the  net  earnings 
shown  are  so  good  compared  with  past 
years,  excepting  191 2  (/,"i 0,894),  and 
191 3  (;^  1 0,636)  that  few  shareholders 
would  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  year's 
results.  For  years  the  profit  has  been 
steadily  improving,  but  in  191 1  it  had 
only  reached  ^^791 9-  So  that  though 
the  191 4  earnings  were  not  as  high  as 
those  of  191 2-13,  they  were  still  well 
above  the  average  of  previous  years. 

In  one  aspect,  however,  the  year's  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory.     That  is  the 


addition  to  the  reserves,  which  this  time 
was  only  ^,2412,  whereas  in  191 2  it  was 
^.'4706,  and  in  191 3.  ^,3660.  The  fall  in 
the  net  earnings  is  responsible  for  some 
of  tins.  But  a  heavier  dividend  charge, 
£^7425,  as  against  £6g/6  last  year,  was 
also  a  cause.  This  increase  was  not  due 
to  any  rise  in  the  dividend  rate,  still  I3|- 
per  cent,  per  annum,  as  m  the  previous 
three  years.  It  was  owing  to  the  capi- 
talisation, earl)'  m  191 3,  of  reserves  of 
^9001,  which  increased  the  capital  to 
/,  54,006.  The  increase  being  in  January, 
1913,  onl)-  one  half-)ear's  dividend  was 
paid  on  the  nev\-  capital,  whereas  in  the 
June,  1 91 4,  period  a  full  year  was  paid. 

The  reserves,  now  i^.6315,  are  certainly 
small  in  comparison  with  the  paid-up 
capital.  :\.t  the  same  time  the  propor- 
tion would  have  been  much  larger  had 
it  not  been  for  the  recent  capitalisation. 
The  directors  were,  of  course,  fully 
aware  that  the  conversion  would  entail  a 
reduction  m  the  reserve  power,  but 
Dre>=;umablv  considered  it  of  minor  im- 
portance,  seeing  thar  the  assets  were 
not  distributed,  and  that  the  only  real 
change  made  was  in  the  assets  value  per 
share.  ^Moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  directors  consider  the  assets  to  be  so 
conser\atively  valued  that  large  reserves 
are  not  imperative.  The  description  of 
the  assets  m  the  report  does  not,  of 
course,  tell  one  if  the)-  are  put  in  at  a 
low  figure  or  a  high  one.  But  it  is 
stated  that  thev  have  been  valued. 


COLONIAL    BANK    OF   AUSTRALASIA    LTD. 


From  the  report  and  balance-sheet  of 
the  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Ltd. 
for  the  half-year,  30th  September,  pub- 
lished in  these  columns,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bank  has  passed  through  a  ver)- 
satisfactory  half-year.  The  net  profit 
for  the  term  amounted  to  £2^,224, 
which,  with  the  balance  forward,  made 
a  total  of  ^,32,709  available.  A  divi- 
dend of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  both 
preference  and  ordinary  shares  has  been 
made,  ;^  10,000  added  to  reserve  fund, 
making  that  fund  now  ^^230,000  ;  £1000 
added  to  officers'   provident    fund,   and 


tne  balance,  ^^^6334,  carried  forward.  De- 
posits show  an  increase  of  ;^I05,7I4  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  last  year,  tne 
figures  being  ^^3, 844,7 55  and  ^^3,739,041 
respectively,  while  advances  at  Septem- 
ber 30  last  totalled  ^^"3,055,012,  against 
i^3, 106,376  at  September  30,  191 3.  a  de- 
crease of  ;i^5 1,364.  The  strong  position 
of  the  bank  is  shown  as  usual  in  the 
lioldings  of  coin,  bullion,  debentures, 
and  other  liquid  assets,  amounting  to 
i- 1,474,507  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  current  account  balances, 
which  stand  at  i,  1,542,372. 


ir  w  ftj  li''  rt* 
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THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 


Hobart — The  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Dobson 
llesp,  reports: — We  have  b«'CMi  \ni<\-  formiiiK 
a  rifle  club.  It  is  expected  \vc  >\\,\\\  have  a 
very  strong  club.  .\t  present  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  issuing'  rifles  or  ammunition. 
.md  we  are  attached  to  either  the  A.N. A. 
or  Metropolitan  Club,  but  all  our  nu-n  arc 
bracketed  "  Over  Seas  Club,"  on  the  form.- 
of  oath  of  admission,  and  will  form  a 
separate  club  later  on.  The  ladies  arc- 
hard  at  work,  with  Red  Cross  work,  and 
are  collecting:  for  the  Belgian  Fund.  Mr. 
Gould  applied  to  the  llobart  .M.irine  Board 
for  the  use  ot  the  larffe  new  "  Ocean 
pier  for  a  promenade  concert,  on  Sunda\ , 
2oth  September,  and  Rfot  the  City  Band  to 
provide  an  excellent  profi:ramme.  Over 
.?ooo  people  were  present,  and  the  silver 
coin  admission  broug^ht  in  £2^  12s.  gd.  It 
has  brouf>:ht  the  Over  Seas  Club  well  to 
the  front,  and  at  the  same  time  benefited 
the  fund  it  has  at  heart.  Our  present  num- 
ber of  members  is  720,  which  is  very  Rfood. 
On  the  28th  October,  Thos.  E.  Morris-Mil- 
ler, Tasmanian  University,  lectured  on  the 
probable  outcome  of  the  present  war.  On 
Sunday,  October  25th,  a  united  service  was 
held  in  the  evening-  at  St.  David's  Cathe- 
dral when  the  .\rchdeacoM  preai  hed. 
Several  of  our  members  left  in  the  First 
Expedition, I r\    Fak  e  for   Europe. 


The  doings  of  the  energetic  llobart  Club 
are  typical  of  what  is  going  on  at  every 
Over  Seas  branch  in  .Australasia.  Practi- 
rallv  all  have  heli)od  on  one  Patriotic  Fund 
or  another.  .Many  members  have  departed 
for  the  war.  and  those  who  cannot  do  that 
have  formed  rifle  and  similar  clubs.  .Mas, 
the  suppiv  of  rifles  available  is  nothing  like 
ecjual  to  the  demand.  The  Hon.  Organiser 
writes  that  at  headquarters  they  are  think- 
ing and  dreaming  of  nothing  else  but  the 
war.  Consequently,  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  adequate  celebration  of  the  htin- 
drcd  ye.irs  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  can  receive  no  atten- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  these  celebrations  have 
been   ttmi^orarily  abandoned. 

Toowoomba. — Mr.  Sydney  Austen  sends 
copy  of  .1  letter,  sent  to  the  Premier  of 
Queensland,  bv  the  Executive  of  the  Over 
Seas  Club  on  the  subject  of  immigration 
and  the  State's  products.  The  letter  points 
out  that  wars  have  alwavs  resulted  in  the 
diversion  of  industry,  and  urges  that  every 
opening  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
Queensland,  and  during  this  crisis.  A  long 
list  of  instances  are  appended,  giving  chap- 
ter and  verse,  showing  how  various  coun- 
tries have  benefited  as  a  result  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  others,  due  to  war,  persecution 
and  arbitrarv  doings  of  depot-.  The  letter 
is   most   tiniclv   .md    suggestive. 


THE    TWO    Mt)TtU:    CVCIK    .\M  HI   I  A  N(  >..•>    Pl{  K.^'K.N  1  KI)     lo     IIIK    .\l  S  1  K.VM.VN    fcXI'KlJI- 
TIONAHV    F()KCK8   BV   THK   IN  IKKX.VTIONAl,  COKKKSPnXDKXCK   COI-LKdE. 

The  two  atiihiil.-inces  shown  al)ovc  were  purrhafle*!  with  money  9u))9tTil)e<l  for  the  piir|K>«e  hy 
some  thousands  of  members  of  the  I.C.S.  <.%>llei:e.  The  idea  of  this  sort  of  ambulam-e  is  the 
invention  of  one  of  the  students.  Inridentallv.  tlie  jiliotoirraph  illustratcc  how  very  easy  it  would 
he  to  have   a    horrible    Red   Cross   inoident   of     ■  treachery.  '    for   it    would    be   practicaljy    imp<}S8ihle 


are  on  their  way  home  with  the  F/Tpedition.-jry  Forces 
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THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. 

MOTTO. 

"  We  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state, 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

—Tennyson. 

At  the  opening  of  all  meetings  of  the  Over  Seas'  Club,  the  Club's  motto —    > 
as  above — is  sung  10  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 


MEMBERS'  CREED. 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom,  order  and  good 
government,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


f 
i 


Information     concerning     the     Over     Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following: :  — 

Australia:    Victoria. — Rev.    Tregarthen,   Em- 
pire   Arcade,     Flinders-street,     Mel 
bourne. 

Queensland — Sidney  Austen  (Hon.  State 
Secretary),  Toowcomba. 

South   Australia. — A.    E.    Davey,    Curne 
street,   Adelaide. 

Tasmania.  — II.  T.  Gould,  J. P.,  q4  Eliza- 
beth-street,   Hobart. 

New  Zealand. — J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 

Secretary),    79    Castle-street,    Dune 

din. 
Fiji.— A.   J.   Armstrong,  Native  Office,   Suva, 

Fiji. 
Canada;    Ontario.— Miss    O.    I.    Ward,    The 

Rochdale.  ^20  Cooper-street,  Ottawa. 


Manitoba.  —  R.        J.        McOnie,        1003 
McArthur  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Saskatcliewan.— E.    A.    Matthews,    P.O. 
Box    i62g.   Saskatoon. 

Alberta. — E.     Livesay,     832     Ottawa-ave- 
nue, Edmonton. 

British  Columbia. — W.  Blackmore,  "  The- 
Week,"  Victoria. 

Nova   Scotia.— H.    Howe,   P.O.    Box    370, 
Halifax. 

South  Africa:  Natal.— W.  A.  Coates.  230- 
Church-street,    Pietermaritzburg. 

Transvaal. — W.    Crofton    Forbes,    Direc- 
tor of  Prisons  Office,  Pretoria. 

Cape     Province.  —  Ernest     C..     Lawton, 
P.(>.   Box  oo(),  Capetown. 

United  Kingdom. — The  Organiser,  Over  Seas 
Club.  General  Buildings.  .Aldwych, 
London.   W.C. 
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60NNINGT0N  HOTEL 

(260  Rooms), 

5outb^rnptoi7  Row, 

--LONDON  -- 

OPENED    1911   BY   LORD   STRATHCONA. 


Rosi 


Attendance 

and 

Table  d'kOta 

Breakfast. 

Luncheon,    i  /6. 


Room,    Attendance 

and 

Table  d'h6te 

Breakfast . 

Table  d'hdte  Dinner,   2  6. 

First  and  Second  Floor,   5/6  for  Room,  Attend- 
ance and  Breakfast. 


Lnxnrlously 

Furalshed, 


Winter    Garden. 


Lounge. 


Orchestra. 


Night  Porters. 


Most  centrally  situ- 
ated for  Business 
and  Pleasure. 


Smoking  Room. 


THE 


ORCHARD  HOTEL 

{Late  Gloucester  Mouse  and 
Granville  hotel), 

5  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


Lounges,   Dining    Room,   Ladies'    Drawing 

Room,     Gentlemen's    Smoking    Room, 

70  Bedrooms,    14  Bathrooms. 

Electric  Lift  to  all  Floors. 

Night  Porter.         Valeting. 


Rooms  from  4/6,  En  Pension  Terms 
from  3  Guineas  a  weel<. 

No  Charge  for  Baths   and  Attendance. 

Close  to   Hyde  Park,   Bond    Street,   and 
Oxford  Street. 

Near   two  Tube  Stations. 
Private    Omnibus    meets  all  Trains. 

Manageress    -    -    MRS.  WAIWYIM. 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

WeaR     THE    BRITISH     MUSBllW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  BRITISH   WDSBDW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St..  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEM  PER  ANOB 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  quirement*,  at 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniencw 
of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.    These  Hotel*  kar* 

Passenger  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor.  Lounges,  ani 

Spacious  DInIno,    Drawing.    Writing.   Readiig,    Billiard, 

and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Niiht 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hdte   Breakfast, 

single,  from  5,6  to  7|6. 

With  Table  d'hdte  Dinner,  from  8/6. 

Full    Tarifif   and   Testimonial!   on    applicatioa. 


Telograpliio  AddroBa 

Klngsley  Hotel, 

"Bookcraft.Westcent, 

London  " 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

"Thackeray,  Westcaot, 

Loodoa." 


The  LADIES'  GUILD 

(Patronised  by  Royalty), 

10  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.,  England   

RECOMMENDS  BEST  SCHOOLS,  PREPARATORY 
and  FINISHING.  ENGLAND  and  CONTINENT 


A  RELIABLE  MEDIUM  through  which  to  OBTAIN  CULTURED 

GENTLEWOMEN   .»  CHAPERONS,     COMPANIONS, 

GUIDES.  SECRETARIES,  GOVERNESSES,  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS.  NURSES,  etc. 


L 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 

For  Home  or  Colonial  Service, 
•^■mg[^«  B:ots   art  for 

^K^SSS^      U^l'imtn    who 
^fBHl^B     particular  about  eviry 
^*     detail     cf     Footwear 
Quality,  Workmaasbly,  itA  Comfort. 
Per  a  1/- pair 
Forii^n  poilaie  tztra,  Corriode  paid  tn  U.K. 

THE  "  FIFB  "•I»  8MAST  IN  APPEARANCE  AMB  LiaBT  m  WBICBT. 

Hand  sewn  from  best  materials.  Box  Calf,  Glac*  Kid  (tan 
or  black),  all  sizes.  Send  sire  (or  worn  booi)  and  P.O.O.  pay. 
able  at  StrathmiRlo  P.O.,  Scotland.     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WHEREVER   THE   MAIL  GOES — THE   "  rirp"   nn^n.  p^ 

A.T.  HOGQ,N0.138,STRATHMiGLO,  FIFE 

Pioneci  and  Leader  of  ihr    '  Boovs  b>   Post  "  trade. 


Thank   you  for  mentioning  the  Review    of  Revie^ra  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 


Review  of  Reviews,  lS/11/ H. 


GEM 

JUNIOR 

Safety  R 


WITH    THE 

NELW 

BAR 


AT 

Anthony  Horderns' 


FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 


V^frfFlX 


T 


HE  BLADE  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  a  RAZOR;  it  does  the 
shaving.  THE  BLADES  first  made  the  FAME    of   the    OEM    JUNIOR. 
They    are   produced    from    the    best    RAZOR  STEEL,    tempered    bv    a   PROCESS 
that  gives   a  KEEN,   LASTL\G   EDGE.    Th^  STEEL  is  so  SUPERIOR,  the  TEM- 
PER and  EDGE   so  FINE  that  STROPPING  makes  them  as  GOOD  as   EVER. 

A  feature  of  the  GEM  JUNIOR  is  the  NEW  BAR  which  SMOOTHES  out  the 

creases  of  the  SKIN,  raises  the  BEARD  just  AHEAD  of  the  CUTTING  EDGE, 
md  makes  SHAVING  EASY  and  LUXURIOUS. 

With  the  GEM  JUNIOR  there  is  a  FRESH  BLADE  for  EVERY  DAY  of  the 
WEEK,  and  no  PULLING  at  the  roots  of  the  TOUGHEST  BEARD.  It  is  always 
READY  FOR  USE,  and  the  BLADES  are  automatically  ADJUSTED  to  the  COR- 
RECT  position 

The  GEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  is  made  and  finished  in  the  best  style, 
ui  the  FINEST  materials,  and  bv  the  HIGHEST  SKILLED  LABOUR.  It  com- 
prises NICKEL-PLATED  FRAME,  extra  HANDLE  for  stropping  Blades,  and 
SEVEN    KEEN-EDGED    BLADES.      Complete  in  neat  Leatherette  Case. 


Anthony  Horderns 
Price 


'5/- 


t/  Pflst  free  all  ever  Australia,  5/3 


OLD    BLADES    MADE    NEW. 

Save  your  Old  Blades.  After  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  revival  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  strop,  the  Safety 
Blade  Expert  can  renew  the  keen  edge  of 
the  hand-ground  blade  with  the  patent 
power  high-speed  machine  specially  de- 
signed for  Safety  Razors.  It  sharpens 
anv.  Wafer  Safety  Razor  Blade. 
ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  PRICE: 
1/-  DOZ.    ed.  HALF-DOZ.    POST  FREE. 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


ONLY     UNIVERSAL     PROVIDERS, 
NEW     PALACE     EMPORIUM, 


BRICKFIELD  HILL,  SYDNEY. 
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